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important than the duty of 

telling her daughter the facts 
about feminine hygiene? Yet how 
many mothers there are who fail in 
this duty! Some stand by and let the 
gulf of years widen between them— 
constantly ‘“‘putting it off.’’ Orhers 
doubt the accuracy of their own 
knowledge—and with good reason, 
for the ideas of even five years ago are 
decidedly obsolete today. 


\ \ jBat puty of a mother is more 
\ \ . 


Result: the daughter, upon marriage, 
embarks upon a new life trusting that 
pom SN rte and associates will 
enlighten her concerning these in- 
timate matters. And what a tragedy 
it can be, if their information is 
wrong or incomplete! 


Learn the truth as your 

physician knows it 
What are the dangers that make this 
subject of feminine hygiene so impor- 
tant? Ask your physician. He has the 
truth ever before him. His experience 
is replete with examples of untold 
harm caused by the use of certain 
germicidal preparations—deadly poi- 
sons such as bichloride of mercury, 
carbolic acid or their compounds sold 
under various trade names. 


Every mother should keep these prod- 
ucts clearly in mind, with the word 
‘“warning’’ associated with each and 
every one. For these skull-and-cross- 
bone germicides are indeed dangerous, 
when employed for feminine hygiene 


In bottles: ; 


purposes. In many cases their con- 
tinued use leads to a deadening of the 
highly sensitive membranes and ul- 
timately to the formation of areas of 
sCar-tissue. 


Then besides the fearful effects of 
these compounds when so used, there 
is the continual threat of accidental 
poisoning. Think what it means to 
bring these deadly preparations into 
the home—among the family—per- 
haps into the hands of an innocent 
child! 


Zonite banishes the risks 

that women run 
Only a few years ago women had no 
choice but to run the terrible risks of 
poisonous antiseptics or go without 
germicidal protection. This dilemma 
no longer exists. In Zonite science has 
provided a powerful germicide that is 
absolutely non-caustic and non-poi- 
sonous. Through this remarkable 
product women now possess a new 
standard of hygiene—a degree of pro- 
tection made possible only by a safe 
antiseptic. 


30¢, 60c, $1 


Zonite is actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be used on the body. But 
what a difference in safety! Carbolic 
acid is so caustic that its continued 
use produces an irreparable scarring 
of the tissues. Zonite, on the con- 
trary, is as harmless to human beings 
as it is fatal to germs. 


Every mother and daughter 
should read this booklet 


More information—vital information 
—concerning Zonite and the practice 
of feminine hygiene is given in the 
booklet, ‘‘The Newer Knowledge of 
Feminine Hygiene.’’ This booklet 
has been prepared especially for wo- 
men because of an urgent demand for 
more light on this much beclouded 
subject. In its pages the truth as de- 
clared by pan science is made 
available to all. 


Mothers find the booklet a simple 
solution to the problem of advising 
their daughters. Because its informa- 
tion is trustworthy and authoritative, 
it may, after reading, be passed to 
others without hesitancy. Send for a 
copy now. It is free. Simply check the 
coupon below where it mentions “"The 
Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hy- 
giene."’ Zonite Products Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
lets checked below 
[} The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hyg 
(CJ Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please print name M6 


Name.. 
Address 


City 
In Canada: 165 Duffer 
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Two Serials 


The Prisoner in the Opal: Part II by A. E. W. Mason 
There Is Naught but Courage: Part III 4y Gorpon YounG 


Seven Short Stories 


Mountain Madness by Wit Irwin 
Sainted Ladies by HELEN ToppinG MILLER 
Nine Points in the Law by W. C. TuTTLe 
LXX. M. Florins by F. R. Buck.ey 
Dumbhead by Bruce JoHNs 
Hard-Hearted Honey by Cuares GRAY 
| Have Letters for Marjorie by Epwarp L. McKenna 


Seven Articles 
Who Are the Gipsies? by Konrapb Bercovicl 
The Story of Your Car—No. II: Your Chrysler 
by Frazier Hunt 
What of the Teachers? by CuesteR T. CROWELL 


Owen D. Young: A Revolutionary Capitalist 
by B. C. Forses 























Marcelline by ARTHUR CHAMBERLIN 
This Cold, Unfriendly World by Louise Rice 
Did You Ever Taste Broccoli? by Jere Waip 
Seven Features and Departments Sy if 
The Out Trail—An Escape from Monotony by A. S. H. | 
Hitch Your Wagon to a Vegetable by JosepH Cox ope 
Opus 332: Overture for a Seaside Piano : “ 
by Epwarp L. McKenna y AM 
Significant Books Reviewed by Their Own Authors exis 
, . org: 
Conducted by JamEs CLARKE —S re 
Looking About Editorial bay my 
° » © ° t 
Our Private Affairs—Readers as Editors, Authors as Humans peel 
Conducted by LEAH SEWELL Edit 
What's Coming in McCiure’s a 
é Sele 
licat 
T Ly su h 
COVER DESIGN BY W. T. BENDA ag] ane 
p has 
Serv 
McCLURE’S, Published Monthly by the INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc., at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. mon 
William Randolph Hearst, President; C. 25 cents; subscription price, United States February 19, 1917, at the Post Office at that appears in it may be reproduced will 
H. Hathaway, Vice-President; Ray Long, $3.00 per year, Canada $3.50, Foreign New York, N. Y., under the act of March either wholly or in part without permis- has 
Vice-President; Arthur S. Moore, Treas- $4.00. When changing an address, give 3, 1879. Additional entry at Chicago, Ill. ; sion. : 
urer; Austin W. Clark, Secretary. Copy- the old address as well as the new and at the Post.Office Department, Canada; at Manuscripts will be handled with care, whe! 
right, 1928, by International Publications, allow five weeks for the first copy to reach Stationers’ Hall, London. McClure’s is but this magazine assumes no responsi- of b 
Inc. Trade Mark registered. Single copies you. Entered as second class matter, fully protected by copyright and noching bility for their safety. read 
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ERE is the secret of the Literary 

Guild’s success! The whole 

amazing story of its growth from 

new, untried idea to a successfully 

operating organization of more than 
42,000 enthusiastic members. 

THE LITERARY GUILD OF 
\MERICA has finished its first year of 
existence alone in its field; the only 
organization in America that gives its 
members twelve outstanding, important, 
worth-while books a year at half price! 
It has proved that American readers 
prefer good books to trash. The 
Editorial Board, headed by Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, has proved its ability to 
select from manuscripts—before pub- 
lication—the books that will later attain 
such wide publication that no cultured 
\merican will care to miss them. It 
has proved conclusively that it can 
serve a reading fare so varied, from 
month to month, that every member 
will be completely satisfied. The Guild 
has made it possible for you, no matter 
where you live, to enjoy the distinction 
of being the first in your community to 
read the books that the nation will be 
discussing a few weeks later. 




















The Annual Contains Selections 
From All of the Guild Books 


Carl Van Doren and his assistants, 
Glenn Frank, Elinor Wylie, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Zona Gale and Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, have contributed to 
a 224-page book crammed with enter- 
tainment for you. We have selected 
portions of each of the “Guild Books” 
published in the past year; Trader 
Horn, The Vanguard, Circus Parade, 
Tristram and all of the others. A 
glance at these chapters will show you 
why the “Guild Book” is always so 
popular. Each of the Editors has writ- 
ten an essay on books and reading 
especially for this volume. It contains 
the story of the Guild’s origination and 
growth. It explains how membership 
distinguishes you at the same time that 
it saves you money. It has been made 
as interesting as possible without regard 
for expense or labor. 


A Volume of Permanent Value 
to any Library 


Your copy of The Guild Annual will 
be mailed upon request. It is beauti- 


fully bound in a superior quality of 
blue cloth and stamped in gold; printed 
in specially selected type on antique 
paper. It will grace any table top or 
prove a welcome addition to the richest 
library. Although the cost of produc- 
ing the Annual has been considerable, 
we want you to accept a copy, free 
Send only twenty-five cents with the 
coupon to help defray packing and car- 
riage charges. This generous offer will 
undoubtedly exhaust the edition very 
soon. To be sure of your copy mail 
the coupon and twenty-five cents today! 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 33-MeC 
New York City 
JB SS sree es esses sseeses see esese 
B The Literary Guild of America, 
855 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 33-McC, 
B New York City. 
B You may send me the first Guild Annual 
close twenty-five cents to help defray 
and carriage < harge s 


Name 
Address 


(1 
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OUR PRIVATE AFFA 


Uv ‘here Readers. 


4 uthors, 


Artists and Editors 


Meet to Becon re 


Persc mally Acquainted and to Share in the Making of Our Magazine 


ve of the contributors to this 
newcomers to our 
pages. )ne of them 18 also ot 


Issuc are 


that coming generation of new 

that Me it RE'S s ever on the 
ind “Hard irted Honey” 
short story. Charles Gray, 
our custom, rises to intr 
to the gather ng. 


Los Angeles, “alifornia. 
ibour n is all but as 
rhttul 1de some 

Tuttle, Wren a 
seems 


let them 


time has beer 
1 novel which, 


ing completion. But 


came to their final habitat 
the Gold Rush ind have remained to 
see most of the gold rush away. The old guard 
f Californians has been pretty well cleaned 
out, but one remnant of it—Mother : I 
ontinue to live in Los Angeles, in the old home. 
[he door of my writing-room opens upon a 
hall which leads to the room where I was born. 
I im, conseque ntly , one of these here now bona 
fide native sons. However, maybe I had better 
ASS tha at also 
Still, let me say that there is about our state 
a quality which begets affection and I love it 
all—from the Sacramento sidewalks where that 
umazing gentleman, Franklin Gray, threw 
1 pieces at cracks in the boards, to the San 
Francisco sidewalks onto which his golden- 
haired son, Lucien Gray, cracked as he was 
thrown successively from the colleges of Santa 
, St. Mary’s and the University of Cali 
t Berkeley, to the cracked sidewalks 
I laces from which his grandson, 
to be thrown with marked 
1 student at the University of 
it Los Angeles. I’m certain, though, 
pass that! 
eryone in town 
t | s are the kind of 
ibout whom I’ve told you in “Hard 
Honey.” Just a lot of good kids, 
t along. . And now, can’t I 


CHARLES GRAY 
ww 


Another first-timer with us, but well 
4 known to many of you is Helen 
Topping Mill 


Asheville, North Carolina. 

I was born in the state of Michigan, away 
back in Cleveland’s Administration. I chose 
my father from the dramatic profession and a 
musician for a mother, so genetically I had 
to revert or conform. Never being able to 
make up my mind which I liked best, I ulti- 
mately clove to the traditions of my Irish 
ancestry by doing both. I wrote because I 
could not help it and I became a grimly practi- 
cal person with a passion for dirt-farming, 
putting new roofs on things, growing apples 


CHARLES GRAY 


and collie dogs and experimenting with roses. 

I attended the Michigan State College back 
in the Gibson girl era, when we played tennis 

“walking skirts” one inch from the ground. 
In 1910 I married Roger Miller, who stubborn- 
ly persists in being much more important than 
lam. I own one red-headed son, one dog and 
one automobile in which I have explored a 
considerable portion of navigable America. 
I loathe telephones, fox terriers, ice-cream and 
getting up in the morning. I love dill pickles, 


4 


houseful of company and 
All my sixty-five relatives call 


boys of any age, 
sobby music. 
me “‘Hennie.”’ 


HELEN TOPPING MILLER 
we 


he author of “‘Dumbhead”’ confesses 

that he separates his life as a city 
editor from that of fiction writer by trans- 
posing his name ; 


San Francisco, California. 

Whatever one says here, I suppose, will be 
held against him, but confession is good for 
the soul. Therefore I will admit that Bruc 
Fohns is not my name. It’s a reversal of the 
truth, in fact, for the right cognomen is FoAn 
Bruce. Having cleared that away I can con 
tenue with a freer conscience. 

I'll go further. I will tell you that I wes 
born in Seattle, spent most of my early child 
hood, however, in northwest Canada and 
landed in California in time to attend the San 
Francisco and Oakland public schools and the 
University of California. 

In 1917, with a diploma in one hand and a 
first-aid book in the other, I started for * wo 
with a university ambulance unit. I got no 
further than the East but finally succeeded 
in transferring to field artillery where better 
luck was found. 

Then with peace, back to reporting for San 
Francisco newspapers, a little of which I had 
done in vacation times. I’ve done it all, from 
watching ‘em hanged at Folsom Prison to 
asking the lady why she took poison when her 
husband only went out with the blonde. 

Now as a reward for slavery, I’m a Simon 
Legree—in other words, a city editor. The 
newspaper is in San Francisco and has the 
largest afternoon circulation. (A raise, please, 
boss, for getting this national advertising free! 

And what else is there to confess after one 
admits being one of these city editor persons 
Well—I’d much rather write than edit. Most 
of the material for my stories was gathered 
when I was a “leg” man and went throughout 
the state on every big story that has broken 
in the past five years. I saw the Klamath 
country first hunting with a posse for a mur 
derer. There was coil of rope in the party but 
the man drow ~. himself before we caught up 

“Dumbhead” is about this Klamath coast 
country. I’ve written about it for a number 
of years and returned to it a number of times 
and I’ve never been happier in any other part 
of California. 

And now for another confession in closing 

ve got a wite (Continued on page S80) 
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1 | Amazing Revelations of the Life of 


OREMRY 


Inside Story of His Mysterious Career 


_—— 


= NS << 
~ SQan RA \ By a 


(Train Robber—Outlaw—Prison Trusty and Lifelong Friend of O. Henry 


The most interesting O. Henry story is the story of O. Henry himself! 
It was written by Al. Jennings, and the title of his book is “Through the 
Shadows with O. Henry.” 


ec Every O. Henry fan knows he must have lived his stories to have been 

; “Ay \ EAR able to write them. Yet, up until now, his amazing, adventurous career, 

! URES AY which was the secret of his great success as a writer, has been practically 
\ SS unknown. 


HONDURAS-~ PRISON-- MEXICO-OKLAHOMA 


S , fl Here is your opportunity to know all about The amusing revolution in Honduras in which 
America's most beloved writer—not a dull biog- ©. Henry played a part—adventures on the brandy- 
raphy, but the most thrilling, romantic, hair-rais- smuggling steamboat—a flirtation that ended in 
ing story of adventure, love, intrigue, failure and death—hard times as an Oklahoma rancher—prisor 
success that has been told in many a year days—the New York underworld—O. Henry's inti- 

Every word of this amazing story, is true! It mate secrets and private life—how he gathered ma 
was written by O. Henry's lifelong frie nd, the colorful terial for his stories—his second marriage—every page 
Al. Jennings, now reformed and restored to citizenship of Through the Shadows with O. Henry,” by Al 
by Theodore Roosevelt, but formerly a cowpuncher, Jennings, contains vivid accounts of startling, mysteri 


WN { lawyer, train robber and prison trusty ous and exciting deeds 


Love Affairs—Marriage—Blackmail— Underworld Pals 


Here is a partial list of the contents of “Through the O. Henry's rage against prison corruption—a draft of grafter's 
Shadows with O. Henry wine—O. Henry and the Kid—O. Henry’s struggle to come 

Fourth of July with O. Henry in Honduras—O. Henry back—love for his daughter—O. Henry in New York—city 
saved from Spaniard's knife—the girl on the beach—O. Henry's nights—suicide of Sadie—O. Henry's underworld pals—dining 
life in Ohio Penitentiary horrors of prison days—the Recluse with editors—Sue's return—O. Henry's second marriage 


Club—O. Henry the Bohemian—the original Jimmy Valentin blackmail—final success 


s 2 
= See MOST AMAZING 

a = BOOK OF THE YEAR The publishers of 
: —— “Through the Shadows 
r x : “Through the with O. Henry,” by Al. 
; —— Shadows with O. Jennings, now offer this 

: Ss oa Henry” is a true special edition, silk 
n s= story—the most bound, gold stamped, 
d : amazing and excit- Illustrated, 320 pages, 
n = ing book of the vear. beautifully printed, at a 
: Me eh be Send this coupon bargain price of $1.98, so 





T — : now for your copy oy? that every one may en- 

’ Money back if not e joy the best O. Henry 

° thoroughly _ satis- story ever written. Send 

* fied. only your name and ad- 

(Formerly $2.50) dres mm this coupon 
: Today! 

r 320 Pages 
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JOHN WILLIAM WARREN CO., 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City 


Illustrated 


This Cut is 


Actual Size of Book 











Send me *““Through the Shadows with O. Henry,” by Al. Jen 
nings, in one volume, complete. I will pay postman $1.98 plus postage 


on arrival. My money to be returned if I am not entirely satisfied 


John William Warren Co. 


Metropolitan Tower 
g C New York N. Y. 


Address 


(SR REEOLERER ERE REREES, 


Cf you prefer to send remittance with order, price is $2, postpaid 





Six Wonderful Months #1 





Love and 
Danger! 


I suddenly decided I would 
I knew Jim Brent was really 
working; and artists, when 
they are working, don’t bother 
about much but their art. So 
in a few minutes I crept back 
into the studio, wearing only 
the scarf. At the last I almost 


lost my nerve 


Jim, however, paid no at- 
tention to my embarrassment, 
but told me to stand in a 
certain place, and arranged me 
in the pose he wanted. His 
touch made me quiver, but he 
didn’t seem to notice. Finally 
he backed off, made a sort of 
dash toward me, and when I 
started to spring away said 
Hold it!’’ and ran back to his 
drawing board 


I don’t know how long I 
stood there in that strained 
position. It seemed ages. Jim 
paid no more attention to me 
than if I had been a lay figure 
The only thing he thought of 
was his sketch 


Then, just as I was on the 
point of telling him I couldn't 
hold the pose any more, he 
dropped his board with an ex- 
clamation of satisfaction. And 
I saw that the spirit of work 
had gone, just as if a light had 
been put out. He was just 
MAN again 


Read The Woman in the Case.’ 
ning in an early Smart Set 





OON you'll be starting on your 
vacation, to the shore, the lakes, 
the mountains— 
Soor. you will have time for reading— 
quiet hours of leisure between your gaiety 
the mood of adventure and romance— 
You'll want your Smart Set; you'll 
want its stirring, fascinating stories by 
IRVIN S. COBB 
WARNER FABIAN 
HOMER CROoY 
ROBERT S. CARR 
GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 
ELINOR GLYN 


And many more equally noted writers— 
stories vivid, dramatic, amazing, athrob 
with the very pulse-beat of life itself! 


To miss a single brilliant issue of those 
just ahead would be a real misfortune; 
and yet you may be miles from a news- 
stand! ‘That is why Smart Set offers you 
this special Summer Vacation Subscrip- 
tion Opportunity. 

The coupon below, together with a 
single dollar bill, will bring you Smart 
Set for the next six months, wherever you 
may be! It will save you money, too— 
50c., a third of the single-copy price. 
Mail it in now! 


Smart Set Six Months $1 








Mystery and 
Romance! 


“Let me get this straight,’ 
I said. “You are trying to 
clear Jim of the murder 
charge, and you find that your 
personal pride, your jealousy, 
your honor I suppose you 
would call it, will be involved 


“Hollis is afraid his wife 
may have been untrue to him; 
and you—” I looked Bert 
squarely in the eye, “You say 
I have sacrificed my good 
name by spending an evening 
alone with Jim. You claim to 
love me—and you doubt me! 


“That’s something Jim 
wouldn’t do! He lied, he put 
himself in danger of hanging 
rather than drag a woman's 
name into question—” I was 
pretty angry, and showed it 
Bert began to speak, to deny 
that he doubted anything; but 
Hollis took me up at once 


“This thing has gone too far 
not to be explained,” he roared 
“If Brent tried to save th: 
name of the woman he was 
with, that’s his affair. How 
Bert feels about you is his 
affair—but we've beaten about 
the bush long enough. Where 
my wife was that night is my 
concern, and I’m going to find 
out. Which of you two wo- 
men was in Jim’s studio th 
night of the murder? ...” 


Read “The Woman in the Case,”’ begin 
ning in an carly Smart Set. 





SMART SET, Fifty-Seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


YES, I want Smarr Set 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Crry 


to come to me for the next six months 


[} I enclose $1 


Regular subscription price Smart Set $3 a year 


6 


McC628-6 Mo. 
will remit when billed. 








Teach Yourself! } 3022) 


English (Grammar) 


eet S50 VOLUMESIAII § a O° 
now available A Leather Cover \for — f Seprera rans 





Conversation. (Guide to improve 
ment of convers 
7. Vocabulary yui to enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary 


[.D* YOU ever feel the lack of knowledge you substantially bound in stiff card covers, cost only 8. Letter Writing. (How to write 








really ought to have at your command? $2.98—first and full payment. letters for all occasions, with samples.) 
Perhaps you missed a high school education. Remember that $2.98 is absolutely all you pay History 

[hen again, perhaps you did not get the most out with this first payment you get the books and Outline of United States History 
of it when you were in school. It is true that many they are paid for in full. . cee, Cree Menerne Saree 
young people never réalize the value of an educa- This extraordinary low price is possible because oo o “the Meg gg os 
tion until they have been for a time out in the these books are produced in tremendous quanti- (with portraits 
world, as the phrase goes, shifting for themselves. ties. If they were bound in the usual expensive Economies (Finance) 
Chen they regret either that they did not finish library form, however, they would cost something 13. Outline of Economics. (Simple 
school or that they did not make the most of their like $25 or $30. By issuing them in this attrac- course. ) : ae 
opportunity while they had it. tive style, each book containing about 15,000 me 9 Geb N Ys Wall Street.) 

Classroom atmosphere has also often been a words of text, we are able to offer all 50 volumes { Eres ; 
handicap. Many cannot learn as well in the strict for $2.98 prepaid, payment in full. There are no — . 
way of formal education, but often such people— strings attached to this offer—$2.98 is positively a Een a 
und you may be one of them—can get an aston- all you pay. e of 109 Best 
ishing amount of good from books after they Think of how expensive a high school education Read ee Hn , 
have left school far in the past. It is to meet the is in comparison. Here you can get 50 books for Sis tenet Geel Gus of seetinn ~ 
jemand of people everywhere who - more than one average text- Arts 
want to improve themselves—who : . 900k costs in school. And you tP - > 
want, in er. to broaden and ex- Try This QUIZ! dispense with the instructor al- Ping wects shout Pelsting and Pate 
tend their education along the gen- together—you become your own 19. Facts about Sculpture and 
eral lines of the usual high school Do You Know— teacher, and you get the thrill and a anent Wicks eat Med 
ourse that this series of 50 ed- » Whe cald “Where ta) ; satisfaction of learning through cians 
icational volumes has been gath- is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise your own efforts. This satisfac- a. — — ? Its Meaning and 
ered together. ®. What is meant by “squaring tion is truly its own reward. Try re sible 

the circle’’? it and see! Languages (Foreign) 


Simplicity of Style 3 What have | the following atin Self Taught. (Rules, syn 


. F . com rlete ) 
Tyler. Polk, Fillmore, Pierce? Comprehensive 23.°Fiench Sel, Taught. (Rules 
A’ important feature of these geek gee ae synt ‘ muplete. 
books is their simplicity of English composition? Educational Course f 
style. They have been spec ially 5. What is psychology 
written so that everything is 6. Who were Donatello, Cellini, aa ST think of the scope of these 
fully and understandably  ex- Sologna, Rodin 50 books-—a total of 750,000 Business (Commercial) 
plained—in fact, so that no in- 7. What is the Milky Way? words. They include all sorts of 6. U. 8. Commercial Geography 
struetor except yourself is nec- 8. Who was Delilah subjects from history and eco- ‘. Har a : Seen Cn 
essary. You will have to study _..f:, What famous speech begins nomics and literature to mathe- ° etters (with sample 
the books and contribute your a gg ge ee matics and foreign languages and 9. Typewriting Course Lesson 
endeavor if they are to do you SO. Wthaes le the Gebeutan wees the arts. Even commercial sub- 
ny good. But if you are sin- (a) “Sprechen Sie deutsch ' jects, such as geography and 
ere in your desire for self- i Cone on voy gall Hat type-writing, are included. And 
mprovement, if you really want gg ey eee then there are the handy refer- 2 { y beginners 
learn, honest application and drop in the first second after ence volumes, the alphabetical ’sycholog Science of the 
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A Modern 
Mephistopheles 


THER contributors to June 
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Dreiser, Peter B. Kyne, Percival C. Wren, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Ring W. Lardner, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, Meredith Nicholson, Nina Wilcox 
Putnam, Katherine Mayo, and many more 
equally famous ... You will find the most 
interesting writers in Cosmopolitan because 
there they reach the largest audience of in- 
telligent readers in America. 
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JUNE, 


OPUS 832: OVERTURE fora 
SEASIDE PIANO 


By EDWARD L. MCKENNA 


4 O YOU like popularsongs? 

No? Popular songs bore 

f you to tears? All right; 

©; you're just the man then. 

Here are some lyrics from a few 

songs which have had a vogue. 

First, Miss Winnie Lightner will 
oblige. Vamp till ready. 


I could be beggar, I could be king, 

I could be almost any old thing, 
It all depends on you. 

I could be lonesome out in a crowd, 

I could be humble, I could be proud, 
It all depends on you. 

I could save money—or spend it, 

Go right on living — or end it, 
It all depends on you, honey, 

what Faon do. 


Our second number will be Miss Sophie Tucker, render- 
ing this and how. 


Mister Ra-di-o Man, tell my daddy to come back home 
Just as fast as he can Cause I’m so lonely p 
When the sandman is nigh, and to slumber I’m going, 
I just sit here and sigh . over my Ra-di-o. 


Is that you, Alice Lloyd? Miss Lloyd, would you mind 
hitting your old selection or was it your sister's 
‘If I were the only girl in the world, And you were 
the only boy’’? ‘You don't remember the words? You'll 
sing “‘Splash Me,"’ instead? Well, all right; we'd listen 
to you singing a Chinese scale. You Il try to find the 
other? Thank you. 
Now while Miss Lloyd looks let's have an intermission. 
PULAR songs are an elementary form of art. They 
are written to last a day—and to be forgotten. Three- 
quarters of them are produced like this: The composer 
says, ‘‘Hey Joe, I got a new number."’ He sits down and 
bangs it out time after time till the verse-writer gets the 
rhythm. To keep the beat in his mind he sets down a few 
words, which may be senseless or grotesque or vulgar, as 
the irreverent write parodies of hymns. 

‘Allright. I[gotit,Sam. I'llseewhatIcan do," Joe says. 

Then Joe sits down in his lavender shirt-sleeves and 
worries a dead cigar and perspires, and by and by a song is 
born. Sam, the composer, may do very well by Joe. Some- 
times, not usually, he splits the royalties. Sometimes he'll 
give Joe a bonus. Lots of times he throws Joe a few dollars 

and that’s all. 

Here's; this bush-league poet sitting down to write a 
song. If either of these two collaborators is a conscious 
artist he is. He'll get no fame and not many dollars, 
in all probability. His professional equipment is not 
considerable. He may think rhyme and assonance are 
the same thing and on occasion he will even cheer- 
fully forget that he has a couplet still to finish. 


1928 


What has he to help him? Well, 
he has naiveté. He has simplicity. 
He has artlessness. All the qualities 
of childhood, which minor poets 
strive so ceaselessly to attain, are 
his without effort. 

Just look at the words of Miss 
Lightner’s song, up above. Doesn't 
it say what it tries to say? ‘‘It all 
depends on you; go on, give me a 
chance, will you?’ It’s straight- 
forward and eager and unadorned 
It’s not new, certainly. But it’s all 
right, isn't it? 

Then there's the second one. A kid 
asks the radio man to find his father. 
Perhaps you recoil from the senti- 
mentality of that. Go on, recoil! 

You look around at the people riding home with 
you in the subway tonight. Look how stupid and unat- 
tractive theyseem. Perhaps, if you 'llexcuse the suggestion, 
you seem just as uninteresting to them too. They work, 
they work every day, they set their alarm clocks, mainly 
for the sake of a few kids who have to be fed and edu- 
cated and given a better chance than their fathers 
had. 

Sometimes the old man does break away to lead the wild 
free life of the unfettered, whatever that is. And no doubt 
his kids miss him. They don’t know what the word banal 
means and it would not comfort them to know that their 
grief is an old one. 

And then there’s that song Miss Alice Lloyd is hunting 
for. ‘‘If you were the only girl in the world * and 
what-not. Not a new idea, is it? What about the man 
who wrote that? Was he naive or was he pleasantly ironi- 
cal? He got his stuff over, anyhow. If Miss Lloyd sings 
that song there will be a few of her audience all ready to 
burst out crying. A few of the cheap ones, no doubt, but 
then not all of us are expensive people. 


OU see, the trouble’s this. An educated man—well, 
find your own synonym for educated—is so self-con- 
scious that he becomes inarticulate. He longs fornew words 
to write of the things he loves, words that are just born, that 
are not all rubbed and dull. Joe, rolling his cigar and look- 
ing for a rhyme for world and another for forever, actually 
is all but inarticulate, but he has the things he loves hot 
in his heart and he does his best with what words he has. 
What they are doing is certainly cheap, so far as Joe is 
concerned—he's doing the lyrics for next to nothing. He 
may have every pain and ache that Shakespeare had 
Anonymous and itl-paid and inconsequential, he has some- 
times the joy of knowing that his words are in the hearts 
of his countrymen for an hour or a day. His songs will 
not last; they will bring him neither fame nor dollars 
still he pipes away with his penny whistle at the stars 
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By WILL IRWIN 


MOUNTAIN MADNESS 


Love Is Strong—But the Call of the High Sierras 
lugged at Paul Seabury ’s Heart 


/llustrations by 


EAT. lord, what heat! 
Paul Seabury dropped his bare elbows on to 
the strip of pine board which served him for a 
desk, laid his soaking forehead into his wet 
palms and rested. When he left the mountains to seek his 
fortune travelers and voyagers had warned him of the mid- 
summer heat in Manhattan, but he had never dreamed that 
it could be like this. The electric fans buzzing on every 
cement pillar were doing nothing to mitigate it; their 
torrid blasts served only to blow about his papers. At any 
rate work was slack; the great department store tower- 
ing eight stories above his basement was itself probably 
too hot that morning even for shopping. Until the next 
hand truck came bumping and scraping to its parking place 
beside his desk he had time to think and to dream. And 
before his closed eyes began to grow that vision which was 
the plague of these lonely wilted days—and yet their solace. 
He saw it all the more clearly that morning because the 
letter in his pocket had raised so many memories. 

Mount Juno Mount Juno! That mother of peaks 
towering above him, warm of soul and cool of touch. A 
great shoulder, clothed with forests that seemed black in 
the shadow, hid the reaches of tender green above timber- 
Only the crest appeared, glistening white, a white 
that threw off emanations of pink and violet. A breeze 
was puffing downward from the peak; it bore scents of 
moist earth, of of mint. All about him 
grew young firs, now blossoming into slender violently red 
cones like Christmas candles. At his feet roared and sang 
a mountain brook; its waters were clearer than the very 
uir. On its banks bloomed buttercups so yellow that gold 
would pale beside them, violets so tiny and fragile that 
they seemed like strays from a fairy’s garden, blue colum- 
bines rising on spectral stalks from fh of lacy leaf, red 
columbines just beginning to splash the distances, Canter- 
bury bells, pink asters 

\ lumbering of steel wheels over cement floor; 
crash by his side. And a voice 

Asleep you?’ 

Paul opened his eyes. Another hand truck spilling over 
with bundles had arrived. He was back in the basement of 
Mangel and Betterman’s department store, sixty feet under 
Manhattan Island—back on the job. Languidly he drew 
into place under the electric lights two fresh invoices, one 
tor C. O. D. parcels, one for paid shipments and charge 
accounts. As he set himself to sorting and entering a 
shower of perspiration from his forehead splashed the 
yellow sheets. The glazed wrappings of the parcels, often 
so disagreeably crisp, were now as soiled and soggy as wet 
dish-rags. Sixty feet above New York roared and vibrated, 

dim composite sound, always irritating. There, they 
were blasting again in that excavation! 

Sort , sort and enter! 


line 


resinous trees, 


a metallic 


and enter The same motions, 


Corinne Dillon 


the same process for ten months now! There, that batch 
was cleared! The steady flow of hand trucks broke again; 
he could steal another look at the soft vital last paragraph 
of the letter in his pocket: 


‘ I thought of my dearest boy yesterday. But then I think 
of him all the time! Mr. Butler drove me out to the fork of the 
Silver Moon road where you said good-by to Mount Juno. 
‘Member? To Mount Juno but not to me. We were just part- 
ing for a while to meet in the dream home you are mz iking for me. 


Your L ila 


He tucked the letter back into his pocket. And into his 
mind there floated a passage from that dialogue of parting 
to which it referred. 

‘Perhaps I shall never see Juno again!” 

“Y ou will see things so much bigger and better!" 

“Yes I knou lee 
“New York! The city of opportunity! New York!’ 

Momentarily his thoughts grew black and invidious. 

She had sent him to this hell of heat and monotony. 
Then he tried to shake himself out of this disloyal train of 
thought. Lila was Lila, his girl. If she wanted anything 
out of him she got it. Only—and here the blackness 
descended again upon his spirits—he wished there were 
not in her letters so many references to George Butler. 
That shadowy person had arrived from New York after 
Paul came East. He had something to do with es- 
tablishing a chain of hardware stores. 

Again Paul shook himself out of the mood. After all, 
what was sauce for the gander was sauce for the goose. 
Wasn't he himself playing round with the Wade sisters? 
Purely platonic of course. And then there were three of 
them! Just three girl pals and no nonsense. Why, he 
never took one of them to the movies without taking them 
all! Or, at least, Beatrice and Sophie. Mary—she worked 
in “‘Ladies’ Suits’’ four stories above his basement— 
wasn't always available. She had a regular engagement 
for Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. What was 
it? Perhaps she had a sheik. Good old Mary with a 
sheik! Curious, though, that while he had never men- 
tioned Lila to Sophie or Beatrice he had told the whole 
thing to Mary. 

The rasping clang again; again the voice: 

‘First call for breakfast!"’ 

And when that load was cleared he went back again to 
Mount Juno. Her mood had changed. It had been rain- 
ing, a brief refreshing July shower whose clouds were now 
vanishing behind the snow-crown of her summit. The 
great cordillera which was her court had begun to emerge 
from the mists. Out of infinite height above the sun 
trailed streamers of veiled light and the forests fruited 
diamonds. The camp-robber birds, chattering, sociable, 
inquisitive, came fluttering from the trees; across the 
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mosses scurried the chipmunks; a 
stately stag emerged on to the 
trail, looked, was gone so silently 
that the leaves scarcely rustled be- 
hind him; an eagle swept out of 
the mists. And center to the 
picture—Lila. Lila in a blue 
summer dress. . . . He liked her 
best in blue. . . . But here the 
vision blurred, vanished. Some- 
how—he admitted this disloyalty 
with a little sense of guilt—Lila 
did not fit the picture. For Lila 
srofessed to hate her Rockies—at 
lost since those two months she 
spent in New York. To her great 
Juno was only a mountain and her 
native Cowdray, sleeping among 
the striped dumps of its dead 
mines, the very tag end of ie We <= 
creation. .. . e\ ‘i AN 
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all the other checkers were , Ly 
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through the basement. | Z WY ‘tt 
Lunch-time! Before the last re- | > = \)) AWN 
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tearing off their aprons, rushing 
for the wash-room. Paul alone 
moved languidly, reluctant to 
wake from dream to reality. As 
he climbed to the street level the 
breath of New York pavements 
blasted his energies and insulted 
his nostrils. Hot gasoline, hot 
mineral oils, hot tar, hot human 
perspiration blended sickeningly 
with hot exotic perfume and hot 
smells of cooking. 

As he jostled through the shiny 
sticky crowd now flowing into 
the store restaurant he wondered 
vaguely whether Mary Wade had 
secured that table by the window. 
Yes, there she was, sitting up 
straight and collected in her plain 
linen dress, seeming the only cool 
object in the room. Into his 
meditations shot a prick of con- 
science. His letters to Lila had 
not mentioned this established 
habit of lunching with Mary. 
Well, he had to talk with some- 
one about Lila. And Mary would 
be the last of the Wade girls to . 
stir Lila’s jealousy. She wasn’t |) | Hy eo 1 i 
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pretty like her youngest sister Ww 
Sophie nor amusingly grouchy 
like Beatrice. She was _ just 
Mary, who talked sensibly. Let 
Lila get jealous of that if she 
could! 


ARY looked up, smiled on 
him the grave smile which 
brought only a flicker as of re- 
flected light into her gray eyes. 
Had you asked Paul at this stage |! 
of his development to describe = er: 
Mary he would have catalogued 
nothing except those eyes. These, 
at least, he fad noticed. Other- 
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wise . . . the idea that Mary was beautiful would have 
given Paul Seabury a laugh. To him beauty meant simply 
Lila’s pinky skin, plump curves, large blue eyes, sunny 
floating hair and regular features’ By the same token, chic 
and taste in dress meant frills and delicate pinks or blues 
and many fixings. Mary's fine-drawn yet characterized 
nose, Mary's straight, bobbed, raven-black hair, Mary's 
subdued coloring like that of a veiled rose, Mary's delicacy 
of figure these, like her plain smart simplicity of 
dress, came not within the favor of his eye 

Paul Seabury started from the mark. ‘‘Mary, did I ever 
tell you about that little lake we 
located up in the Silver Moon 
country?’ he asked as soon as he 
had ordered 

“No, Paul,” replied Mary truth- 
fully For months now he had 
been dropping these reminiscences 
of the Rockies, and most often 
since the weather turned hot. And 
never yet had he repeated himself. 

“It isn’t even mapped!"’ he 
said. “‘Lots of the country be- 
hind Juno isn’t mapped. Bill 
Thomas and I had heard about it 
from a prospector. We started 
out—we were in high school then 

with just our packs and one 
burro. When we got back our 
shoes were clean worn out! We 
hadn't even any flour the last three 
days—lived on fish and rabbit 
meat! We found the lake just by 
accident. Bill saw an eagle fool- 
ing round. We watched her and 
figured that her nest was way up 
on a hogback above us. Bill 
dared me to climb it and get a 5 
look. We were half a day work- 
ing up to the crest. We couldn't 
seem to make out the eagle's nest. 
But I saw two kingfishers circling, 
and that meant water. We crawled 
to the edge—it was a cliff on that side—and peeked over. 
There was the lake—two hundred yards across—at the 
bottom of a crater. It didn’t have even any shore except 
one little stretch of beach on the other side. Bill said it 
looked like a dime at the bottom of a gun barrel! 

“We just had to get down to that lake. It Was some 
job! We hobbled the burro and packed our frying-pan and 
some flour and bacon—and our fishing-kit of course. It 
took us all next day to work down to that piece of shore. 
And we camped there two days I dida't care if we 
never came home. I wish you could have seen the 
flowers! There was a bank of columbine just at the foot 
of the rocks; we took it for snow when we looked over the 
hogback. And as tall as your waist. The trout—native 
rainbow—had never seen a fisherman before in their lives. 
They took your fly before it touched water. Just as we 
started back—we were getting worried about the burro 
| kicked out of the grass-roots the prettiest Indian. arrow- 
head Lever saw. Agate—chocolate streaked with white 
ind so little that you could have laid it on a nickel without 
any part of it lapping over.”’ 

Did you keep it?’ asked Mary. 
“No, I gave it away,” replied Paul. 


named the place Lake Lila,’ he added. 


“To Lila. I 


‘“Naturally,’” said Mary, bringing her eyes back from 
the window. ‘‘The prettiest compliment you could pay 
her!’ Then she changed the subject apparently. 


Paul, you're an incurable mountain man, aren't you?”’ 
she enquired crisply 













Paul hesitated; when he spoke it was all in a rush as 
though he were surrendering. 

“Yes, I guess I am.” 

“Do you think you'll ever like New York?”’ 

‘| don't suppose it's a question of liking. It’s my only 
chance to get ahead. There’s no future in Cowdray.”’ 

“Do you think Lila will like it?” 

‘Oh, sure—she got me to come in the beginning.” 

‘Does she know—what she'll be up against?”’ 

“Oh, yes; she knows. She was in New York two years 
ago—visited her cousin who's one of these interior 
decorators in Greenwich Village.”’ 

Mary's lips started to open— 
and closed again as though she 
were suppressing what she might 
have said. She made a fresh start 
with: 

‘‘Cowdray’s a pretty dead little 
town, I suppose!” 

Paul seemed mildly to resent 
that. 

“Nicest little town you ever 
saw,” he bristled. “‘Of course it 
isn't what it was in boom days. 
But there’s lots of ore in the 
mines yet. Why, there was a 
prospector up by Silver Moon—"’ 

‘*What do the people do winters 
when they're snowed in?” inter- 
rupted Mary. 

‘There's plenty to do,”’ replied 
Paul as though resenting an im- 
putation, ‘‘skiing and skating and 
tobogganing and hunting snow- 
shoe rabbits—and the movies of 
course and a party nearly every 
night...” 

‘And banquets of the American 
Legion at the Fashion restaurant,” 
suggested Mary, a little satirically 


“Mary, the city girl it would seem. However the 


gray eyes which she raised to 
Paul's eyes were acutely inquiring. 

‘Not unless you want to be ‘poisoned,”’ said Paul. 
‘There are three restaurants—and they're awful. No one 
goes to ‘em, anyhow,.except miners and sheep-herders. 
Johnnie the Greek runs the Rocky Mountain House. The 
boys say he soaks his steaks in coal-oil before he fries ‘em. 
Then there's the Clarmont, which is worse, and 
Delmonico’s . . .”’ 

‘‘Delmonico's?”’ laughed Mary. 

‘Well, the name was all right—once,”’ replied Paul with 
the tone of a man who stands on the defensive. “‘Dad says 
that in the big boom you could get anything there that 
you could get in New York. Their cook came from the 
Astor House. But now—gee, they wash their table- 
cloths about once a year!"’ 

“You're on a tourist route, aren't you?’’ enquired 
Mary. 

‘Second busiest tourist route in the country passes right 
by us over Lewis Pass,”’ replied Paul. ‘“‘It’s going to be 
busier still in future—the state has just walled the road so 
that the cliffs won't scare the tenderfoot.”’ 

‘What do the tourists do—about your restaurants?’ en- 
quired Mary. 

‘Take one look and pass on generally,"’ replied Paul. 

‘I should think a good restaurant would pay,"’ com- 
mented Mary. 

“It would. There's an awful lot of complaint. But 

‘ Cowdray*folks won't much like the idea of living off 
tourists,’’ explained Paul. “‘If the town’s got to die it's 
going to die mining. And Johnnie the Greck—he knows 
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just how bad his joint is—says it isn’t his fault. You can’t 
get the right kind of help there for love or money . . .”” 

Sharp and sudden, an electric bell over the cashier's desk 
projected waves of jarring irritating sound, seemed to pro- 
ject currents of stifling heat. Ten minutes of one; chairs 
scraped, lines formed before the cashier's desk. Paul and 
Mary took up their checks and departed, he to his base- 
ment, she to ‘‘Ladies’ Suits.’’ 


ye: life in these hot lonely days was attuned to 
electric bells as a soldier's to bugle-calls. The five- 
thirty bell woke him from a 
day-dream of that lake be- 
yond Juno to the reality of a 
journey in the packed reeking 
subway. 
At the door stood a clerk 
from the office up-stairs, hand- 
ing out mail; the slaves of the 
basement were not permitted 
to receive letters in business 
hours. He heard his own 
name .called. . . . What, a 
telegram! He held it stupidly 
in his hand until he reached 
the pavement, then started, 
pred « icswer ellie alpen, 
it and read: 


COWDRAY JULY I2 

STARTING FOR NEW YORK JUST 
GOT FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS 
FROM AUNT LUCY’S ESTATE STOP 
SHALL STAY WHILE MONEY LASTS 
STOP ARRIVE THURSDAY AFTER- 
NOON DON’T TRY TO MEET ME ASI 
KNOW HOW DIFFICULT FOR YOU 
TO GET AFTERNOON OFF STOP 
SHALL EXPECT YOU HOTEL HAM- 
BLIN FIVE-THIRTY STOP LOVE TO 
MY DEAREST BOY 

LILA 


Lila coming to New York! 
Lila . He stood drawing 
in the perfervid airs of the New York pavements as though 
they were the breezes from stately Juno. Suddenly in the 
kaleidoscopic stream of girls pouring from the employees’ 
entrance he saw the trim figure of Mary. He must tell her 

. tell someone . . . or explode. He jostled to her 
side. 

‘Look Mary!’’ he said and thrust the telegram into her 
hands. 

Mary read; it seemed a moment too long before she said: 

“Oh, Paul, I’m so glad!" But she still held her eyes on 
che telegram as though rereading it. With a sudden mo- 
tion she folded it, handed it back, at last raised her gray 
cyes to his face. 

“Oh, I'm so glad!"” she repeated. ‘You must be just 
wild with happiness!"’ 

‘‘Happy!"’ exclaimed Paul. “‘As happy as He 
paused in despair of finding a simile. 

Mary’s voice’ grew warmer, but she seemed nevertheless 
to be enunciating with special distinctness. 

‘‘T want to know her, of course. I'm sure she’s all 
you've told me she is—and a great deal more. Won't you 
bring her to dinner at the flat?"’ 

‘Soon as ever I can!"’ replied Paul warmly. ‘‘She gets 
here Thursday. How about Friday?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Mary. “I have a standing engagement for 
Friday nights—’’and Monday and Wednesday as well, 
Paul remembered. Mysterious Mary!— ‘‘You wouldn't 
want to bring her the very night she gets in?”’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ exclaimed Paul with sudden expansiveness. 


%* 


Lila, the mountain gicl 


“The sooner she knows my friends in New York the 
better!"’ 

“All right!"’ said Mary. ‘‘If you or she feels differently 
about it after you see her you can telephone. You'd 
rather make it late, wouldn't you? . . . say half-past 
seven or eight?” 

He had fallen into step beside her. Now they jammed 
into the crowd at the stairs of the elevated, only half a 
block from their store. Mary took the elevated, he the 
subway. He bade her good night. As he fought his way 
back through the hot dripping crowd he glanced once 

over his shoulder. Mary was 
ascending languidly, her head 
bent as though the heat and 
a hard day with ladies’ 
suits had been too much for 
her. 


DECISIVE double ring at 

the door-bell. Although 
Mary had been expecting just 
this for a quarter of an hour, 
she started, then with a mo- 
tion which suggested effort 
pressed the clicker in the cor- 
ner, threw open the outer 
door and proceeded to the 
head of the fourth flight. 
These oddities and maneuvers 
were not lost upon Beatrice 
and Sophie, bustling in cool 
linen over their final prepara- 
tions. Sophie giggled. 
Beatrice, who had herself be- 
gun to show signs of a nerv- 
ous smile, assumed a severe 
expression and frowned on her 
younger sister. Sophie, when 
she finally rounded out, would 
be a warmer but less decisive 
replica of Mary. She was to 
finish her course in commer- 
cial high school at Christmas 
and then begin as a twenty-dollar-a-week stenographer 
the long route toward the glittering goal of some pluto- 
crat’s secretary. Beatrice, who finished school three years 
before, was already along the route and called herself a 
stenographer-secretary. Beauty had skipped Beatrice; the 
best you could say of her was a trim figure, a good ankle 
and a pretty turn of wit. Already her profession had en- 
dowed her with an expression of being constantly on her 
guard. 

Since their parents died in the same year Mary had been 
mother of the family. Calamity caught her at seventeen 
utterly unprepared. She did the only thing there was to 
do; went behind the ribbon counter. Her mother left a 
little money. Her uncle in Ohio, an honest but uninter- 
ested executor, let Mary dole this out on their living while 
she educated Beatrice for a job that held promise of a 
chance in the world. Now by virtue of attention to busi- 
ness and a figure that lent distinction to an $8.99 gown, 
Mary was assistant manager of the suit department and 
had less cause to worry over the vanishing remnant of the 
little estate. The manner of Beatrice and Sophie, left mo- 
mentarily alone in the living-room of the flat, expressed 
Mary’s status in the family. It was as though she were 
a loved and respected mother whom they obeyed but at 
whom they dared laugh now and then behind her back. 

The very room was Mary; the history of her struggles 
and her growing taste. The hutch table, with its top 
tilted back against the wall, served of daytimes as a settee. 
Mary had found it in the basement of the store at the end of 
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a hard season; by virtue of a broken foot easily mendable 
with glue she got it for $4.89. Similarly, the somewhat 
arty set of striped blue-and-white china had a few nicked 
pieces; the superintendent of the crockery department, for 
whom Mary did like favors with soiled suits, all but gave 
it to her. The chairs, bought second-hand, Mary had 
painted in white and blue striping to match the china. 
Over the mantelpiece hung a Currier and Ives print of 
Central Park in winter. A piece of family loot, the girls 
had taken it down after their mother died, keeping it only 
for sentiment. When Mary saw its very replica marked 
‘'$75"' in “‘Ye Antique Shoppe’’ on the seventh floor she 
had drawn it forth and restored it to the wall. 


\ OICES on the stairs. 

‘Do you think you're going to like her?’’ whispered 
Sophie to Beatrice 

‘Not if I can help it!"’ clipped Beatrice. 

Beatrice and Sophie lined up behind the table, some- 
what with the air of little girls expecting a visit from the 
The voices came nearer—no, 


superintendent of schools. 
Its murmur grew to audible 


it Was only one voice. 
speech 
. Cooped up on that train for three days... 
travel gets harder and harder, don't you think? Yet it was 
awfully exciting too But the people that travel now- 
adays! Oh, what a dear little room! .” And 
Lila Maxwell entered, trailing Paul and Mary. 

“‘T can hate her without half trying,’’ thought Beatrice 
with melancholy satisfaction. 

Oh, darn—she's pretty!"’ thought Sophie resentfully. 

Lila was made to take the eye of Sophie's age and sex, 
having the somewhat insignificant but regular features, 
the baby-blue eyes and the pink skin aforesaid. Sophie's 
glance took in other items as yet uncatalogued; reddish 
golden hair, a mouth thin-lipped but delicately shaped 
and small; blue-white pointed teeth like grains of pop- 
Her figure was a trifle overblown and so was her 
manner. She did not wait for introductions. : 
And these are Miss Wade's little sisters! Paul has 
told me all about you. Which is Sophie? . Oh, I'm 
sure you're Sophie! You're the littlest!" She glanced 
rapidly round the flat and her eye rested momentarily on 
the gilt mantel clock below the Currier and Ives print. 
The shrewd Beatrice noted this and, ‘‘I wonder what's the 
matter with it!'’ she thought. Then Lila’s gaze shifted to 
the open window, puffing in such breeze as there was that 


corn 


night 

“What ducks of curtains!"’ she resumed. ‘‘And oh, 
Paul, come look at the view with me! I love any view 
from a New York window!"’ She hooked her arm into his, 
drew him across the room. “‘Couldn’t you die for it? See 
the line of lights! Oh, New York! I’m in New York!”’ 

Beatrice and Sophie stood in the pose of waitresses 
watching her back while her enthusiastic monologue went 
on and on—an excitement almost unnatural foaming under 
her chatter. Sophie showed signs of giggling again. 
Beatrice noted that their guest glanced over her shoulder 
once—not at them but again at the clock. 

Mary entered noiselessly from the kitchen, spoke with 
her own cool crispness: 

‘Usually,’ she said, “‘you're asked to sit down right 
away so that the soup won't get cold. I’m asking you to 
sit down now so that it won't get hot. I thought that in 
this weather you'd prefer your consommé iced.” 

‘How thoughtful!’ replied Lila. She seated herself, 
without indication or invitation from her hostess, be- 
tween Beatrice and Sophie. ‘But do you know, I love 
even the heat of New York. What darling cups! I've 
always said that when it comes to table ware, there's 
nothing like blue and white. We have Copenhagen at 
home—but it nicks so!"" Here Lila took a delicate mouth- 


ful of the consommé. ‘‘How delicious! You can’t have 
trouble finding servants in New York. Now in Cowdray 
it’s positively .. .”” 

“I’m the cook,’ announced Mary. She was smiling but 
the corners of her mouth were tense. 

“Oh!"" said Lila with the intonation of one who has 
made a dreadful social error and despairs of making 
amends. 

“I didn’t know you could cook like this,”’ said Paul. 

Sophie made a gurgling noise which evolved at the end 
into speech: 

x a the cooking for the family generally but tonight 
Mary...’ **. . . beat us to it!’’ Beatrice finished for 
her. It was the first time Beatrice had spoken since their 
guest entered the room. 

Lila took up the reins of conversation, was off and away 
again. She drifted from cooking and servants to dress and 
fashion; touched on friends in Denver and San Francisco 
society; changed the subject abruptly to the circumstances 
when coffee did or did not agree with her. At times she 
addressed Paul with a proprietory air; at times she seemed 
oblivious to his presence in the room. The shrewd 
Beatrice caught her again stealing a glance at the clock; 
noted again a sense of suppressed excitement under her 
chatter. 

Meantime the younger sisters, jumping up between 
courses, had served creamed chicken that abel in the 
mouth like butter, biscuits as light and flaky as new 
snow, a salad which, in spite of the hot breeze puffing 
through the windows the night odors of Harlem, had 
kept miraculously firm and fresh. As Lila ate and talked 
a Fight moisture which became frankly a perspiration 
broke out on her face, so that she had recourse to her 
vanity-bag. 

Mary spoke from one of her long serene silences. She 
still looked deliciously cool; the heat no more brought 
out moisture on her than it would have sprinkled dew on a 
lily. 

‘“‘New York must seem very warm to you after Cow- 
dray,”’ she said. 

‘“Well, nobody ever called Cowdray a warm town,”’ re- 
plied Lila. ‘It’s the hole of the universe. Gee, it’s hick!"’ 
She paused to touch up the corners of her mouth with her 
lipstick. 

‘Paul says the country round Cowdray is beautiful.”’ 

“Oh, I suppose it is—if you like nature. Give me a 
year more there and I'll hate nature! Paul's just a little 
bit of a hick himself on the subject of nature—aren't you 
Paulsy-Waulsy?"’ She reached across the table, patted 
his hand. ‘But never mind—I saved you. Didn't I, 
Paulsy-Waulsy? If it hadn't been for me you'd still be in 
Cowdray, growing a set of baa-baa whiskers.”’ 

‘“Now the ice-cream, girls!"’ commanded Mary. 
only store ice-cream,"’ she remarked as it arrived. 

‘But this isn’t store cake,"’ Lila deigned to comment. 
*“Goodness, it’s delicious!”’ 

“Our Mary baked that,’ said Sophie. Her tone had a 
ring of juvenile defiance. 

“Oh!"’ exclaimed Lila. ‘Do you do everything else as 
well as that?”’ 

Mary turned her gray eyes squarely upon her. ‘‘I can do 
nothing else—except sell suits!" 

‘IT can neither bake cake nor sell suits,’’ Lila said with a 
delicious air of coquetry. ‘“‘But I'm some dancer—aren't 
I, Paul? How are the summer dancing places anyhow and 
is the Charleston as scandalous as they tell us out in the 
sticks?’’ Her look rested momentarily on Beatrice. 

Paul saw the gleam in Beatrice’s eyes which always 
forecast ane of her stinging witticisms. Evidently she put 
down the impulse and her voice was as bland as butter 
when she said: 

‘““We don't have much time to dance. We're all so busy.” 


“It’s 
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Mary returned; they sank into chairs. Lila’s monologue 
started up again. For ten minutes the three sisters sat 
stiff and straight like a Quaker meeting and made 
society comments about the best shops and the discomforts 
of the subway. Again Lila’s eyes wandered to the clock. 
And suddenly she bounced to her feet. 

“Come on, Paulsy-Waulsy must take me home!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Ten minutes to ten and I scarcely 

slept a wink on 
that train." 
Prettily but hur- 
riedlysheannounced 
that she had passed 
a ravishing evening, 


“If you want to fight, I'll sure be accommodating—but not until we've talked this out!” 


“T'll bet Paul has never been in a night club since he 
came to New York,”’ said Lila. ‘‘Paul, old thing, you're 
getting into a rut! Never mind, mother will shake you 
out of it!"’ and she wagged coquettishly a pink-tipped fore- 
finger. 

“I don’t want any coffee!’’ exclaimed Lila when the ice- 
cream was finished. No one intended—the night being so 
warm—to offer her any, but Mary forbore to speak of that. 
Lila rose, edged past the table to the couch, patted nests 
in the cushions to either end and: 

“Come here, Paul!"’ she said. ‘My fingers have itched 
this entire evening to rearrange that tie of yours. Let 
muzzer fix-um."’ 

Paul blushed lightly as he seated himself at the opposite 
end of the couch from Lila, her pink fingers playing over 
his chest. Beatrice and Sophie casually exchanged 
glances, then set themselves to clearing the table. Mary 
rose, stood hesitant. Paul's gaze—slanting over Lila’s 
shoulder—fixed in her uneasily. Lila had started a nar- 
rative about the traveling salesman who tried to insult 
her on the train; she kept her back turned. 

For a moment Mary busied herself with putting the 
things to rights, then hurried down the hall to her room. 
Beatrice and Sophie finished clearing up, transformed the 
hutch table to the settee and stationed themselves in the 
center of the room, seeming to wait their guest's attention 
before sitting down. 


declared they must all get together again, shook hands 
all round and rushed down the stairs with Paul in tow 


MINUTE 
kitchenette. 
sink. 
‘*Where's Mary?"’ demanded Beatrice. 
‘‘Gone-to-her-room-again,"’ replied Sophie, her words 
broken by a series of giggles rather like static in the 
radio. 
‘What are you giggling for?’’ demanded Beatrice. 
‘I'm not giggling I'm. . ."’ began Sophie and the 
rest was drowned in sobs. 
‘Then what are you bellowing for?’’ demanded Beatrice 
“IT... don't know " 
‘‘Well, I do,"’ began Beatrice. ‘I. . . do 
SE Kae 
And as Beatrice said when, long after, she could talk 
about that night, they both stood over the sink and just 
bawled and bawled. 
Her affectionate sisters had long perceived what was 
the matter with Mary. 


later Beatrice jammed herself into the 
Sophie was already working at the 


. Oh, my 


Y THE time Paul bade Lila good night at the elevator 
of the Hamblin his nerves were all a jangle. He 
and Lila had come down-town by the elevated, where, in 
spite of her passion ‘Continued on page 107) 
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The First of a Series of 


Articles in Answer to 


an Age - Old Mystery 


(ESS AM telling this story because it il- 
ce) lustrates many points at once. It 

) is in many ways the quintessence 

4 \) of things I have told before. Civil- 
ized man may correctly contend that other 
nations were within their rights when de- 
fending themselves against an alien people, 
who, being unassimilable, brought with 

A\ them a form of life entirely antagonistic 
to their own, a people whose habits were 
incompatible with their own habits and 
whose manner of living was such that 

it upset their own and their civilization. 

The wealth of a country consists of 

the products of the soil, grain and 

raw materials, and in the willing- 

ness of the people to extract these 
products and to transform the raw 
materials into finished objects 

The nomadic habits of the Gip- 

sies make them an unproductive 

h “| people. Only a small percentage 

of the Black Brotherhood is 

\ working at productive trades, 

\ \ike coppersmithing and 

@ A, blacksmithing. Even these 

|e trades are only practised in- 
termittently between points 
of wandering. Out of a 
Gipsy population of a 
thousand only three hun- 
dred would be engaged in 
\ handiwork. But I ven- 
ture to say that out of 
any population there 


(/ 


tp. - — 
is Z In 1417 the Gipsies 
first appeared in 
Germany like color- 


we’ , ’ ful birds of prey 
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productive work. Seven hundred out of every thousand 

hard-working Americans, Germans, Frenchmen and Eng- 

lishmen are doing unproductive work, like pasting labels 
| on cans, clerking in banks, engaging in shipping, amusing, 

vending, railroading and a hundred other occupations 

which, though very tiresome and tedious, are really no 
| more productive than the seven hundred idlers out of the 

thousand Gipsies. Only the unproductive occupations of 
| civilized people are more honorable than those of the 
Gipsics. 

We are accustomed to laugh and scoff, though we are in- 
trigued, at Gipsy fortune-tellers and palm-readers, magi- 
cians and sorcerers. Yet a good deal of this magic and 
sorcery and fortune-telling and palm-reading parades in 
the civilized world in the guise of learning and science. 
How many years are wasted on the benches of colleges and 
seminaries, listening to the gospel of learned men, scien- 
tists and professors, whose knowledge and information are 
derived from other men at whose feet they had sat and 
whose knowledge had in a similar way been derived from 
others who had had no contact with life and living 
problems? 

The reproach that the Gipsies refuse to settle down is 
| only one of envy. The desire to travel is greater today in 
the civilized world than it has ever been. Everybody 
wants to travel, to go from country to country, to do as the 
Gipsies do. We really envy the Gipsies their willingness 
to travel now instead of wasting years to accumulate the 
wherewithal with which to travel under comfortable 
conditions. 

The cost of manufacturing automobiles, airplanes, 
trains, Cars, when put together, forms the most consider- 
able financial unit of any industry in the world. More 

than a third of the world’s working men are employed 
digging ore or coal, cutting trees and shaping the raw 
materials to manufacture means and vehicles of travel. 

More than another third of the population of any coun- 

try is continually traveling aie a thousand pretexts. 


are not more than three hundred in a thousand doing really 
| 
| 





In other words, more than sixty per cent of the popu- 
lation of any industrial country is employed in manu- 
facturing means of traveling and in traveling. Still the 
civilized world does not consider itself a nomadic 


world. The number of miles covered in the life- 
time of any civilized man is infinitely greater than 
the number of miles covered by a Gipsy caravan. 
The essential difference between the Gipsy and 
the so-called civilized man is that the aim of the 
civilized traveler is to get somewhere, to reach 
a definite point in the speediest manner, shot 
through thousands of miles like a bullet from 
a cannon, on the fast express trains or on the 
wings of airplanes, while the Gipsy, being 
more poetical, is charmed by the traveling 
itself. The Gipsy travels tor the sake of 
travel. He is the real Epicurean. What 
matters that the food put before us be of the 
highest quality when it is consumed only 
for the final end—that of alleviating hun- 
ger? The Gipsy, a true Epicurean, thinks 
regretfully of the point of satiation, while 
he consumes his food slowly, with relish 

and for the joy of eating. 
To the civilized man everything be- 
comes an aim, everything adefinite goal 
toward whichheruns. The speed with 
which we go through life reveals our 
impatience to reach the end. The 
Gipsy thinks of the end as a sad and 

inevitable moment. 
Meanwhile, while The Gipsy 


lives he loves and sins and sings. 





Already a great number of people 
no longer await the day when they 
might travel in comfort. Every 
summer there are thousands of poor 
rickety automobiles loaded with 
people in comparatively poor circum- 
stances who tear themselves away from 
their jobs and shops to go a-gipsying 
and a-camping on dusty roads aa on the 
shores of rivers. 

It is quite possible that the civilized 
world will exterminate the Gipsy by com- 
pelling him in devious ways to live in 
cities and housing him between stone walls. 

I have already pointed out the great number 
of tubercular Gipsies among those living 
in large towns. 

The civilized world will succeed in pin- 
ning these butterflies on the walls to study 
their coloration and the transparency of their 
wings, but by that time the dead Gipsy will have 
taught the world a greater lesson than the one 
it might learn looking at his corpse—that of 
the beauty of the sun and the open road. 


AM attempting to unravel the story of a people 

whose vocabulary lacks two words—daty and 
possesszon. 

For hundreds of years the Gipsies have lived 
beside us—in the Orient and in the Occident, in 
Egypt as well as in England, in Syria and in France, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Turkey, on the frozen plains 
of Russia, in the Pusta of Hungary, on the barren 
rocky mountains and in the fertile valleys of Wal- 
lachia, in Australia and in the Americas—and we 
neither know nor understand them. 

What we know about them compared with what they 
know about us is like but a drop of water in the vast 
ocean. They do not live as we do because they do not 
consider our manner of living good enough for them; 
because they are not like the vintners who never get’* half 
as good as the things they sell.”’ 

There is more joy and more happiness, there is more 
poetry and deep emotion in a Gipsy camp of three ragged 
tents than in the largest city of our civilized world. The 
range of the emotional clavier of the Gipsy is so wide it 
reaches depths and heights to which no civilized human 
being has ever been attuned. 

Duty and possession limit the emotional capacity of 
civilized man. They are the boundaries beyond which he 
cannot go. He must encompass his happiness within the 
limits of what he must and what he owns. He who has so 
much against him in his everyday life, he who does not 
know nor care where the morrow will find him and what 
it will bring, is free of the shackles of feasibility, and 
miracles become everyday occurrences. 

Everything that is, is as passing as a glance from the 
eye of the beloved, as a ray of the sun, as ephemeral as a 
dewdrop on the petal of a rose at sunrise. Everything 
that cannot be, can and will be. 

Sometime in the dark long ago the ancestors of the 
Gipsies undoubtedly experimented with the futility of 
possession and groaned under the heavy load. Behind 
them, thousands and thousands of years behind them, are 
the ashes of a civilization and a culture which, when the 
flame was blown out, demonstrated the falseness of its 
root and flower. The depths of the earth were not deep 
enough. The sky itself a threatening limitation. The an- 
cestors of the Gipsies then learned to know that they 
who have nothing own everything without possessing 
anything; that possession is limitation . . . poverty; that 
the pungent vies of a rose is more than the rose. They 
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who have no country of their own can call all ground under 
their feet theirs. They who have no complete language 
of their own can employ one understood by all the world. 
How inarticulate, how expressionless spoken language 
seems after hearing Gipsy music! 

And if Gipsies do have the ability to look backward, 
if they do possess what is generally spoken of as ‘‘second 
it is because the sense of time limitation has gone 
the way of all limitations. Past and future are poor in- 
ventions of childish minds, inventions as crude as the 
taboos of savages and the superstitions of fools. 

In our dreams, when our time sense is asleep, everything 
that would in the wakeful life take months to happen, 
happens in only a few seconds. Gipsies see things not one 
in a simultaneous way—the whole firma- 
ment at once and not the stars one by one. They listen to 
the music of the world not as if every instrument of an 
orchestra were playing separately one after the other, but 
as they do really play, all together. That, the symphonic 
perception, is the Gipsies’ undeniable superiority over the 
white man. Compared to the Gipsies’ tactile sense ours 
is as clumsy as that of an elephant. 

Yet why do they insist on living in tents? Why don’t 
they settle down anywhere permanently? Where do they 


sight, 


ifter another but 


come trom? 

Where do the swallows come from? 

| am speaking of a people whose vocabulary lacks two 
words, possession and duty 

You who cannot fathom what would happen to your 
own life if these two boundaries were to disappear sud- 
denly will never understand the Gipsy. What we own 
possesses us The Gipsy) has locked himself out 
of the gates of modern civilization and roams freely on the 
highways and byways of the world. 


jails us 


N THE course of the year 1417 there appeared in Ger- 
many a horde of men, sunburned, dressed in rags of all 
followed by a still greater number of women 
even more immodestly than the men, who 
thronged the roads and invaded vociferously the 
homes of people, spreading terror everywhere and 
begging or stealing everything they saw. At the 
head of this mob there were a dozen men on horse- 
back who distinguished themselves from the rest by 
wearing scarlet clothes. These leaders had falcons 
perched on their wrists, packs of hunting-dogs at 
“\ their and were comporting themselves 
-\ with the airs and manners of nobles. Dukes and 
A counts, they bore letters from the Emperor Sigis- 
\ mund and other princes permitting them to pass 
unhindered through towns and _ provinces. 
These people never remained in any one place 
for any length of time. Passing rapidly over 
a town or village, like colorful birds of prey, 
they would split into separate bands, going in 
different directions, trailing after them the 
native floating population raised like dust by 
flapping wings. They formed huge flocks, 
a plague upon the huts and houses which 
they robbed while the owners were in the 
fields 

At the fairs, while the men bartered 
and swindled the women practised sorcery 
and magic upon the credulous peasants 
and their wives, skilfully emptying the 

purses of their foolish victims 
When questioned the strangers 
claimed they hailed from Lower Egypt, 
that they had been condemned to 4 
seven-vear exile to atone for a sin 
committed by their ancestors who 
had refused to accept the Virgin 


colors. 


| 


dressed 


sides 


Mary and her Holy Son at the time 

of their flight from Egypt. So great 
was the superstition these strangers 
awakened in the German peasants 
and so intense the fear, that they 
considered it a crime to do violence to 
the Gipsies and left them to steal, rob 
and cheat without hindrance. 

A year later these bands appeared in 
Switzerland. 

In 1422 they appeared in Italy, pretend- 
ing to be on their way to visit the Pope. 
The terror they spread in Germany and 
Switzerland was insignificant when com- 
pared to the hysteria they created in Italy. 
The sorcery and the miracles they worked 
upon the ignorant peasantry awakened in 
them the dormant paganism of the vechia re- 
ligione. The mere passing of the Gipsies 
shattered the fundamental teachings of the 
Church. 

These strangers were only a hundred and 
twenty souls when they had appeared in Ger- 
many. They claimed to have been reduced to that 
number from the thousand souls that had left 
Lower Egypt and perished on the wayside from 
hunger, cold and disease. But they were more than 
a thousand souls when they reached Italy, their 
number having become augmented by additional 
bands which had followed them and who spoke all 
languages 

When these Gipsies appeared in 1427 in France they 
were in possession of real or apocryphal letters from 
the Pope, who ordered his bishops to give them a 
definite sum of money upon their passing a diocese, and 
he forbade anybody to lay hands upon the poor repen- 
tant sinners, even when caught cheating or robbing. 

On the eleventh of June, 1447, according to the An- 
nals of Cataluna, thirty years after they had first ap- 
peared in Germany and twenty years after their appear- 
ance in Paris, the Gipsies appeared in Barcelona, telling 
everyone who listened to them variations of the same 
story they had told in Germany, Italy and France, from 
which last country they had probably crossed into Spain 
From Barcelona they spread over the Spanish Kingdom in 
small groups, each one conducted and ruled over by a duke 
or count who claimed to have received his orders from still 
higher powers. They associated themselves with the wan- 
dering Calabreze, kettle-menders and coppersmiths who 
lived in Spain, and by skilfully using the letters of the em- 
perors and the Pope the “‘Egyptians’'gained such power 
over the Spaniards that Ferdinand and Isabella issued an 
edict ordering them to settle in the cities or provinces and 
to allow themselves to be absorbed by the settled popula- 
tion and to work honestly for their living. Should the 
Gipsies be unwilling to do as ordered, they would be ex- 
pelled from Spain, notwithstanding their letters from the 
Pope and the emperors permitting them to roam at will 

What havoc the Gipsies must have wrought in Spain to 
induce Ferdinand and Isabella, the most Catholic of Span- 
ish rulers, to ignore the orders of the Pope regarding the 
Gipsies! 

Letters and documents, some accounts by eye-witnesses, 
establish the official appearance of the Gipsies in Occi- 
dental Europe. It is impossible to know whether the 
same band which appeared in 1417 in Germany also ap- 
peared in 1427 in France and in 1447 in Spain. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that a small band of a hundred and twenty 
people should have created such a sensation by their ap- 
pearance anywhere at a time when there were many wan- 
dering hordes of native people in every country. There 
were more than one anioed and twenty wandering 
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Calabreze in Spain at the time, and yet they had not caused 
any law to be issued against them. There were also thou- 
sands of wandering families in France, in Italy and in 
Germany. But the Gipsies gave the impression of being 
more numerous than they really were by traveling at a 
rapid pace. Who goes a-visiting instead of being visited 
multiplies his presence by the number of visits he makes. 
The Jews, too, have created the impression of being ten 
times more numerous than they really are. 


The Origin of the Gipsies 


N 1880, H.M.G. Grellmann, a German philologist, col- 

lected a number of words spoken by the Gipsies and 
found that a third of them were of Hindu origin. Com- 
paring the grammatical construction of the language of 
the Gipsies with the dialects spoken in India, he arrived 
it the conclusion that these wanderers came originally 
| from India. Pursuing still further his studies among the 
principal dialects of India, Grellmann discovered that the 
Surate dialect, spoken in the northeast of India, was very 
much like the language spoken by the Gipsies. Subse- 
quent studies pursued by other philologists and travelers 
confirmed Grellmann’s opinion that the cradle of these 
wanderers, known over the world as Cincani, Zigeuner, 
Gipsies, Cygans, Cigano, Bohemians, was also that of the 
tribe of the Djatts, living near the mouth of the IndusRiver. 

Pott, Bataillard, Trumpp and Sir Richard Burton ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the relation between the 
language spoken by the Gipsies and the language spoken 
by the Djatt tribe in India today was so close that there 
could be no doubt that its root, in spite of all changes, lay 
in the dialect spoken in the north of India and is entitled 
to Claim parenthood with Sanskrit. 

Today the unanimous verdict of most philologist is: 
that the language of the Gipsies is the daughter of San- 
skrit and sister of the neo-Hindu dialects deriving from 
the same source, just as the romance languages are derived 
trom Latin. 

Attempting the solution of the same problem from a his- 
torical angle, de Geoge, another investigator, noticing 
that in Mohammedan chronicles there recurred frequently 
the name of wandering tribes called Zatts, deduced that 








The first Gipsies claimed they had been exiled from Lower Egypt to atone for a sin of their ancestors 


they were the same as the Djatts and the Gipsies 

According to Arab authors and geographers, there lived 
long ago at the mouth of the Indus a tribe of roaming 
cattle-breeders who raised their tents wherever their black 
water buffaloes were grazing. The Arabs tried several 
times to conquer them but were driven back every time 
with heavy losses. 

Under Walid I these Zatts agreed to terms of peace. The 
Arab ruler, however, realized after his alliance with these 
wandering tribes that their faithfulness was not to be re- 
lied upon, that they would neither obey nor follow of 
their own volition. In the year 710 he took a great num- 
ber of them captive and led them forcibly to the borders 
of the Tigris in Kurdistan. Six years later, under Yezid II, 
a still greater number of captives was transported to 
Antioch with their cattle and tents. 

A hundred years later, in 820, these Zatts had become 
so powerful, so insolent that they revolted against the 
Arab rulers who had imposed upon them. For fourteen 
years the rebels fought against the armies of the Arab 
princes sent to subdue them, inflicting the heaviest losses 
upon their erstwhile allies who had become their masters, 
raiding, pillaging adjoining territory and capturing great 
booty. Men, women and children fought with equal valor 
against their oppressors and betrayers who, after forcing 
them into an agreement of peace, had forcibly trans- 
ported them hundreds of miles away from their home and 
attempted to break their independent spirits. Arab chron- 
iclers admit the great valor of their foes; these Zatts were 
no mean fighters. Finally in the year 834 Prince Motacen 
subdued the enemy after long and bloody warfare. Bag- 
dad celebrated for three days the great victory over these 
wandering cattle-breeders. Motacen passed through the 
gates of the great city twenty-seven thousand prisoners, 
men, women and children who were deported first to 
Khanikin, northeast of Bagdad, and then to Ainizarba. 

In 855, the Roums, as the Byzantines were called, took 
Ainizarba from the Arabs, taking the Zatts with tents and 
cattle as prisoners. 

The year 855 is the approximate date of the appearance 
of the Gipsies upon Byzantine territory. That the Byzan- 
tines were called Roums and that the Gipsies later called 
themselves Roms is of great importance to those who want 
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Did the Zatts take 


to know something about the Gipsies 
Are the 


the nickname of their new masters as their own? 
Zatts and the Gipsies one and the same people? Who 
knows? Arab chroniclers are not very trustworthy. Ac- 
counts of battles and numbers of hosts are frequently very 


fantastic tales 


| 


fore its origin should have been inquired into? 
strange that the civilized world should have disbelieved 
everything else they said except their assertion that they 
were from Lower Egypt? It is almost unbelievable that 
the mob of a hundred and twenty which had first appeared 
in Germany should have multiplied so that they should 
today The Gipsies must have 
known the truth about their origin. Why have they not 
told it? What dark past were they so carefully hiding? 
However, here they are. You can find them everywhere 
driving automobiles in America, on foot in 
England, on donkeys in Arabia, everywhere in Spain, in 
large and small caravans over all the roads ph in the 
market-places of Roumania and Hungary, hiding in the 
mountains of the Tyrol and Switzerland, camping beside 
the fjords in Sweden and Norway, bartering with Lap- 
landers in the Reindeer Country, fishermen on the coasts of 


S IT not strange that a people should have lived in the 
Occident of Europe for almost four hundred years be- 
Is it not 


count close to a million! 


you 


a 
£O 


France and Spain, occupying whole sections of Russia, in 


Egypt, in Palestine and in Italy 

Infiltrating themselves evervwhere, they allow little in- 
Humbled and despised by 
they consider themselves above all other 
nations on earth—purer, cleaner, healthier, wiser, a race 
of kings and queens with no peers on earth 

Grouped separately, within power, a wheel 
within a wheel, they are led by their own rulers and judged 
laws entirely different from the laws of the countries 
they find themselves in. Accepting any faith, any religion 
because they have inwardly rejected them long ago, they 
ire unwilling to suffer any pain or shed any of their blood 
for things that do not concern them. Unlike thousands of 
Jews, not one Gipsy ‘died at the hands of the Spanish In- 
quisition. No Gipsy ever died voluntarily for a principle. 
Only absence of freedom kills them. Catholics in Catholic 
countries, Greek Orthodox here, Methodists there 
five hundred years of life in the Occident have not suc- 
ceeded in changing them one iota from what they were 
from what they were two 


filtration from the outside 


evervbody, 


pow er 


by 


when they first appeared, 
thousand years ago 

No people have suffered what they have been made to 
suffer. No more Draconic laws have been issued against 
any people than have been issued against the Gipsies. 
Wolves have been treated better than these people have 
been treated! And yet they are far from having been exter- 
minated, far from having been subdued, far from having 
been influenced and have, as we shall see, brought gifts to 
the world which have given an infinitely greater measure 
of happiness than even the measure of pain and bitterness 
that has been poured for them by the world. I speak of 
Gipsy music, of Gipsy songs, of Gipsy dance, of Gipsy 
color and rhythm 

And as for breaking the spirit of the Gipsy! Not in the 
least! They are still the happiest, gayest and the most 
light-hearted people in the world. They can sing and 
dance under all circumstances. And they are free 
free. Instead of imitating the other people, they are being 
imitated now by all those who want to snatch an hour's 
happiness and freedom from the woefully civilized trap 
in which we live. More people travel today than ever did 
before. And if we only coulc ; f 

But again, why have the Gipsies kept the secret of their 
origin and history so long that they have forgotten it 


themselves? 


“THE people in India are divided into four classes or | 

castes, each one of which in turn has its own sub- 
divisions. The first caste is that of the Brahmans, the 
second that of the Chartriers, the third the Beis and the 
fourth the Sudras, who are to this day in Hindustan as 
well as in Malabar known under the name of Parias. The 
formation of these classes is based upon the religious 
dogmas of the Hindus. 

The Brahmans believe that God ordained that the Brah- 
mans should issue from the face of Brahma, the Chartriers 
from the shoulders of Brahma, the Beis from the abdomen 
and the Sudras from the feet. Therefore the Brahmans 
were to occupy themselves exclusively with the study of 
truth and the teaching of religion; the Chartriers, issuing 
from the shoulders, were to be educated as warriors; and 
the third class, issuing from the abdomen, were to dedicate 
themselves to the study of the sciences and especially those 
of agriculture and the breeding of cattle. But the Sudras, 
the Parias, were to be the servants of the other three 
castes. They were and are considered impure and abject 
and are employed to do the most impure and abject work 
They are not permitted to touch anything that comes in 
direct bodily contact with anybody not of their caste 
The Sudras are considered much lower than the lowest 
animals and are required to turn their heads away when 
talking to persons of another caste lest their breath pollute 
that of their masters. What is, however, very interesting 
for us is that this caste, the Paria, is a meat-eating caste 
and not vegetarian, as are the other three classes. 

Anthropologists have established by measurements of 
a number of heads that the Gipsies, the Sudras and the 
Djatts are of one and the same origin; that the measure- 
ments of their heads are totally different from the measure- 
ments of the heads of the Hindus of the other three castes 
This leaves but little doubt that the Gipsies, Djatts and 
Sudras are of a different stock than the other inhabitants 
of India. 

If the head measurements alone were not convincing, 
the customs, morals, habits and the great difference in diet 
would tend to clear up any doubts on the matter. It is 
improbable that the present inhabitants of India would 
have ever tolerated a people so alien in habits and so ob- 
jectionable to settle among them were it even for perform- 
ing the most menial and abject services for them. I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe that these people were there 
long before the present inhabitants of India had con- 
quered the country. Having conquered the Sudras but un- 
able to exterminate them, the invaders reduced their foes 
to the status of the menial servants, denying them the 
teaching of their religion and the solace of their faith, 
considering them unworthy even of hearing the words of 
the God they believed in. Even the name Djatts is onc 
given them by the Hindus and is not the one by which 
they had called themselves, for in Hindustan and its dia 
lects the word Djatt means robber, pirate and abject 
creature. No people would call themselves by such names 


T IS still unknown what culture, if any, these former in- 
habitants of India possessed. Some form of civilizatiot 
had held them together. That they have been nomads !s 
no proof of their lack of a firm organization. The Djyatts 
have been little more nomadic than other people were 
three thousand years ago. The people who conquere 
India were also a nomadic people. Nomadic life may ha\ 
been due to the nature of the land upon which they lived 
which was more suited to the raising and breeding ot 
cattle than to agriculture. The Arab authors speak of th 
Zatts as cattle-breeders. The whole world was onc 
divided between roving herders in search of grazing-lan 
and staid and settled agriculturists. The Gipsies fre 
quently pitched their tents and upon foreign soil graze 
their cattle. This was not different from what othe 
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‘That givl’s 
| mother should 
ay a_ thousand 
| ucats toa seventy- 


ear-old man for 


marrying her off!’’ 


peoples engaged in 
similar occupations —— 
had done; other peoples y) Vi 
who have since disap- \( Vi 
peared from the surface \(|. “A 
f the earth have changed \ , 
their mode of life. Gg 


The oppressor has al- V4 “ied 
ways crushed whatever civ- Va y 
} - t 
ilization and culture the ¥ 
VE. 


conquered possessed, reduced 

him to the lowest and most * 
abject form of life, enslaved 
him and then despised him. 

For how many thousands of 
vears had these Djatts lived in 
India before they were forced 
out of their cradle by the new- 
comers? 

There are no written records 
except the Arabic ones in which FR 
the battle between the Djatts and \@ 
Walid I and the other princes ¥ 
is described. Yet the Gipsies had 
existed as an entity before that time. 
[he Arabs had had to make peace 
| with them. No other people d Hin- Y 
lustan is mentioned in that record. If Ay 
the Zatts, the Djatts and the Gipsies 
ire of one and the same origin, they must 
still have been rulers of a country they \g 
called their own—some land over which ¥ 
they were masters and which was not 
inder Indian rule. 

The three-day festival at Bagdad after 
the Gipsies’ definite submission in 820 and 
the joy of the Byzantines who had taken 
them captive and brought them to Europe 
indicate that at the time the Gipsies lived 

tremendously large groups that were well 
ganized and well disciplined. 

Great masses of Djatts, however, had long 
before that migrated into Asia and penetrated ee a 
into Europe. QZ 

Homer speaks of them as the Sygynes, so beloved ¢ 
by Vulcan because they were so skilful in metal 
work. The daring Phenician seafarers had perhaps 
earned a great deal of their handicraft, which was 
recognized by antiquity to be the most superb one, 
trom the traveling Sygynes camping in their towns 

nd villages. Bataillard, the French writer, main- 
tains that even the credit for introducing bronze into 
Europe is due the Gipsies—and not the Phenicians as 
is believed by many. 

Various records attest to the fact that there were 
Gipsies in Cyprus in 1332 and the Bucharest archives 
have papers which prove that long before the Eleventh 
Century they were recognized as an entity by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries in which they lived. 

The Gipsies were in Europe long before any of Tamer- 
laine’s ancestors were born or knew of the existence of : lar 
India. They were probably on the banks of the Danube : Wit ae SZ 
ind in the mountains of the Balkans and on the shores of Law Mt VW) Ly) 1 Sf > se Fre 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic long (Continued on page 117) LONG OUif ZA hla 
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HARD-HEARTED HONEY 


OLLY WOOD 
called her Honey 
She had 
christened 
ence OT T/ odosta or 
thing like that but she had 
I or everv- 
Boulevard 


been 
Flor- 


some- 


] > | 

lived it down. 
the 
more 


me along 
she 
more aptly named 
Central Casting Bureau, 
which the daily 
prayer of one extra girl out 
thirty, had her 
Honey O'Hara 

atmosphere, bits.’ 
some 

thirteen 


sweetly, 
Even 


was 


answers 


of every 


listed as 


higures 
thou- 
extra 


Here are 
There are 
Sai d recognized 
people in Hollywood SIX 
{ five 
two 
For 


thousan women, 


thousand men and 


thousand children 


Everybody in Holly- 
wood Liked lt When 
Peter Lightfoot 


Pickens Sang —[Fven 
Floney Who'd Never 
Listened to Any Man 


By CHARLES GRAY 


Illustrations by Robb Beebe 


anticlimax. So she opened a boarding- 
house for people like Honey O'Hara and 
whenever they began to talk big told them 
of how she used to draw a grand a week 





these each lav there are 
jobs for two hundred wo- 
men, tive hundred men and 
twenty children. The aver- 


age monthly wageis$16.4 


Competition, you gather, 
1S keen 

Honey worked far above 
the those 


rible igures 


average of 
She was de- 

She 
peared in answer to a call 
with Clicquot eyes, and 
assistant directors knew her wardrobe to be as complete 
and as free from wear and tear as her small red-headed per- 
son. She was a trouper. Many and many a director had 
fallen into the habit of looking his extra talent over and 
then saying: ‘Honey, will you step over here, please? We 
want a little scene now in which Sh 

She was pretty and vivacious—and kind. And when 
Honey O'Hara got her break, as one day she was bound to, 
there wasn't going to be anyone—from the newest star 
with the newest home in Beverly Hills to the oldest in- 
habitant of Mourners’ Corner down on Poverty Row 
who was going to sneer over the event. 

For you see Honey O'Hara was something else. 
was straight 

Honey's break might have come considerably before the 
time of this chronicle had it not been for her rigidity. And 
again had it not been for that same rigidity, by this time 
she might have been just another of the broken ones. She 
was no fool. She had seen too many easy-going kids hit 
the chutes, too many play-girls who thought that there 
are short-cuts on the way up, only to find that they had 
taken the shortest way down. Of course she had seen 
some of them win but she had seen most of them lose. . . . 
And then, Honey was a little red-haired Irish girl. So 
that was that! 

She lived at Mrs. Grand's. Fanny Jordan once had 
drawn a thousand a week (for two weeks ) as a tear-jerking 
mother who sent her Boy to War—and had never lowered 
her rate. She had been in the profession too long to permit 


ter- Pr 9 
: «f loney, you ve 


fool,” 


told herself 


she 


pendable never ap a 


She 


from the Old Master. Hence, ‘‘Mrs 

Grand"’ she was to everyone in Hollywood 

A good many youngsters on the up- 

grade had stopped to imbibe the practised 

wisdom of Mrs. Grand. She was almost 

as familiar a totem as room 4o1 of the 

Hollywood Athletic Club, which in rapid and lucky suc- 

cession has been the abode of Ronald Colman, George 
O'Brien, Charles Farrell and Richard Arlen. 

Have I said that Honey was hard? She was. She had to 
be. For some reason there is no middle ground for red- 
headed girls. Especially along Celluloid Boulevard. 
Gentlemen may prefer blondes but redheads draw every- 
body. There are an awful lot of nice boys in Hollywood, 
now that the film-makers are beginning to realize the 
worth of the college-trained man, but Honey O'Hara was 
blessed Cor cursed) with that je ne sais quoi to which a 
celebrated philosopher of passion has applied the term 
—_— 

Sooner or later every young man—and some not so 
young—whom Honey contacted began the old familiar 
pantomime. The scene might change—beach or house or 
open road—but the play was always the same. To her 
this love-business had become like an old gag used and 
reused in alleged comedies until the audience is for crying 
out loud. 

Someone has written a treatise on defense mechanisms 
Well, that was what Honey O'Hara had erected. A bar- 
rier between herself and the casual affairs of the shadow 
city. For some reason red-haired girls can't be casual 
about anything. Especially love. . And so in a com- 
munity of fleeting intimacies she had come to be known as 
hard. Like nails. Or rock. Or something. 

But we live, after all, in a rather evenly regulated 
world. For every Achilles there is a vulnerable heel, for 
every stormy river there is a path winding to the greater 
waters and for every hardened heart there is an amazing!) 
effective arrow. Which brings us by easy stages to Peter 
Lightfoot Pickens. 

Easy is the right word for Peter Lightfoot Pickens. He 
was from deep, deep down in the South. From where he 
came the blue mist never quite leaves the air, the letter 
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is never heard and the female of the species is with the 
lice far more deadly than the male. 

Why he ever left his little old home town no one ever 
was quite certain. There was some suspicion that he had 
seard of the important money to be made in the writing 
of scenarios but it was never proved that he had written 
me. He smiled all the time. A slow sweet smile, slow 

nd sweet as the drip of absinthe—and in two months 
ifter his arrival he was saying “‘Boy, howdy!’’ to nearly 
evervone in the industry. He liked to sit in the sun and 
peer lovingly out at the world from under the brim of a 
crush hat. And he liked to tell about the behavior of 
various boys of color. But what he liked to do more than 
inything else was to sound chords on a banjo even older 
ind more worn than his hat and to sing about his mammy 
n a voice even slower and sadder and sweeter than his 
mile. 

Honey ran across him one day on Doug Castelot’s set. 
[here was an old white house with pillars somewhere 
leep, = down in the South around which Doug Caste- 
lot had played as a bad little boy—and from which he had 
been sent as a bad young man. One night he had heard 
Peter Pickens singing at a party (‘He plays, doesn’t he? 
Sure, bring him along!’’) and from that night Peter 
Pickens had a job. He became Doug Castelot’s trouba- 
lour. Whenever the young director, sensitive to the point 
of continual break-downs, felt that the pressure of making 
pictures that move (quite the hardest job in the world) 
was this time, surely, pushing him toward insanity, he 
would begin to hear a smooth careless voice telling a song 
‘bout the general faithlessness of Memphis girls and of the 
superb solace to be located in the juice of the corn. Then 
Castelot would look down at the shadowed smile of 
Peter Lightfoot Pick- 
ens and ask him 
whether he had ever 
known any Natchez 
girls. And Peter 
would reply with a 
scandalous ditty 
anent a deeply mater- 
nal lady named Lox. 

And Castelot would 
laugh—and not go 
mad that day. 


N THIS day 
Castelot had 
said: “‘Honey, will 
you step over here, 
please? We want a 
little scene now in 
wht 6s" 
It so happened that 
Doug Castelot had 
last night forgotten 
that he was to be 
Director Castelot to- 
lay. In consequence 
he was this morning 
ery much in the 
ether. That is slang, 
Hollywood slang, 
ind a very good de- 
scription it is of a young man considerably frayed 
trom too much partying. Castelot was rather un- 
certain as to just what kind of little scene he 
vanted. Honey was familiar with directors who 
ry to get their stuff from their people—who, 
vithout an idea, attempt to draw one from the 
ictors set before the camera. Also she was familiar 
vith directors who appear the morning after to 


snarl at a dark-brown world. She knew that the best thing 
to do was simply to go ahead and try to give something 

She tried. But her effort failed to please. Sardonic to 
viciousness, Castelot kept her on, jeering, gibing, not tak- 
ing a foot of it, amusing himself in the same spirit that he 
had amused himself when as a little boy he had pulled 
butterflies to quivering pieces. 

But Honey was a redhead. And a trouper. In a situa- 
tion that would have driven the usual extra girl to the 
hysterics that Castelot obviously was seeking, she merely 
grinned at each new “‘Lousy!"’ and said, ‘I'm sorry. Shall 
] try it again?”’ 

“Think you can do any better?” 

“TU try.” 

‘Who am I to stand in the way of art!" 

Even red-headed troupers have limits. Very, very close 
to the end of her rope was Honey O'Hara when, gentle 
balm on the savagery of that vignette, began to fall a 
blythe rhythmic account of how Peter Lightfoot Pickers 
had lost his all, even to his shoes and the fillings of his 
teeth, to the crap-shooting brother of a girl in Birmingham 
Nerves iesebaedl Faces lightened. Tension eased. Caste- 
lot turned, scowling that his creation should thus be shat- 
tered. But Peter Pickens met his scowl with a smile and 
sang on. 

Jelly bean sweetie 

Weigh down my mind. 
Drive my mama crazy 
Drive my papa blind. 


Slowly the director drew a cigaret from his pocket 
Pulling his cap well down over his eyes, he leaned back 
in his canvas chair. ‘Sing the one about Biloxi, Pete. 
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Honey O'Hara, the rise and fall of her bosom coming 
more regularly now, glanced down at the low stool on 
which perched the crooning troubadour. Momentarily 


’ said Peter Lightfoot Pickens. 


nis song paused 
howdy! 
AMI 


Boy, 
C have it, 


resting in the dusk of Mrs. Grand’s front steps. 


led 


the next morning, as the titling gentlemen 
and Honey all but stumbled over a figure 


“Want 


me to break my neck?’’ she demanc 
Boy, howdy! 
Strangely, perhaps, Honey frowned. ‘‘So it’s you.” 
Sure is,’’ Peter Pickens amiably agreed. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

‘Livin’ here.”’ 

“You are!"’ 

‘*Gotta live somewhere.”’ 

‘But why did you have to come here?”’ 

“Why did you?”’ 

Honey gestured heatedly. 

** Years? * 

“Well, it seems like years. Anyway I was here first. 
You—you haven't any right to be coming around here,”’ 
she said triumphantly. And then added for emphasis: 
““L was here first!”’ 

‘‘Sure, but I'm here now 
a thumb lazily toward the house. 
me she got a thousand a week once. 
grand a week!"’ 

‘“What do you call me that for? I mean—boy?”’ 

Peter Pickens shrugged. ‘‘Call that to most everybody. 
‘Sides you're kinda—like a boy.”’ 

“Tam Honey closed her mouth abruptly. “‘What 
difference does it make to vou what I'm like? What do 
you want a thousand a week for? Are you married?”’ 

Peter Pickens plucked a reflective chord from his banjo. 

Like to hear me sing? Nice song!”’ 

Honey scowled at him. “‘I suppose you think you can 
charm me with those silly songs like you do Doug Castelot!"’ 


“I’ve been here for years!"’ 


Maybe for luck.”” He jerked 
“Lady in ‘ere tellin’ 
Boy, I could use a 


; Suppose SO 3 

‘Well, vou can't!"’ 

“Too bad!"’ : 

‘“Listen,’” Honey said with determination sharp in her 
voice. ‘I don’t want vou around here. Understand? I 
wish vou would go awav.”’ 

“Like to hear me sing?”’ 

“I was here first,"’ she explained with the patience of 
one addressing a child, ‘‘and that gives me priority. Do 
you know what that means?"’ 

“Went to school. Play football. Banjo in string 
quahtet. Got a house back ‘ere. Old house—nice house. 
Magnolia aroun’ ‘ere. Takea honey froma bee, mix it up with 
a, ae di 

“But I don't want you living here! There’s—there’s 
something tells me it won't be wise for me to be 
seeing you every day Don't you—"’ 

Imperturbably Peter went on saying: 
Sit on ole porch an’ listen to bullfrogs croakin’ away 
little nigrahs singin’. Fireflies flickerin’ aroun’. 
Maybe pretty girl inside playin’ on little ole piano. Get 
out ne ole banjo, plunk him a little. Say to God: ‘Boy, 
howdy!’ "’ 

The girl's hands drifted in small ineffectual movements. 

Why are you wasting my time telling me these things?”’ 

‘Not wastin’ time. Impohtant.”’ 

“Who to?’ Honey asked with ungrammatical fervor. 

‘Us,’ said Peter Lightfoot Pickens. ‘‘Like to hear me 
sing? 

Honey O'Hara sat down beside him on the steps. Frofn 
1 pocket in her dress she took a match and a crumpled 
Her finger-nail flared the match. A tremor 
disturbed the tiny flame. ‘‘I,’’ she said, ‘‘have waited a 


in 


cigaret 


long time for—somebody to sing tome. And I’ve waited 
because I've wanted to wait. Understand? So when you 
sing 

“Listen!"’ said Peter Lightfoot Pickens. 


HERE is a couplet which is practised a good deal 
by oe in Hollywood who have never heard it 
preached. Mr. Burton phrased his lines to read 


He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 


Any of the shadow people will tell you that the author of 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ even though handicapped 
as he was by the demands of trochaic pentameter, stated 
quite well the consequences of that unforgivable sin 
commonly known as Muffing a Break. 

Honey O'Hara had been in pictures for too long not to 
know a break when she saw one. Thoroughly was she 
convinced that there is a place and means for every man 
alive—and for every girl. And just as thoroughly was she 
convinced that anyone who missed the opportunity to 
win that place and means didn’t deserve it—or them. She 
was determined that she would not miss hers. Quite 
determined—with that rapt determination of redheads. 

There was a break coming up for someone at Consoli- 
dated. Doug Castelot, who actually lived his insistence 
that he never read anything but the books of James 
Branch Cabell of Dumbarton Grange, had wandered into 
the Satyr Bookshop—haunt of Cabellians—and there en- 
countered a pale intoxicated young man in the throes of 
that authorial delight—autographing. Forthwith the 
pale young man had insisted that Castelot make a picture 
of his book. And this Castelot had agreed to do—perhaps 
because—sentimentally—he too had once heeded the night 
sounds of Princeton or perhaps because—more pointedly— 
he was just a little tighter than the literary gentleman 
. . . More, in a later and clearer hour he discovered that 
**This Female’’ was excellent film material and decided to 
keep the promise. 

As a theme for a picture the revolt of modern youth 
never fails and the modern youth depicted in ‘‘This 
Female’’ was quite revolting. Too, it was a “‘girl story.’’ 

Almost upon the announcement of the purchase of its 
film rights by Consolidated, ‘‘This Female’’ appeared on 
the best-seller lists. And almost as simultaneously every 
agent in the business was requesting tests for some one or 
two of his gifted and beauteous clients for the réle of 
Hope Robin. But Castelot made no tests of the old 
familiar faces. He had a plan. 

At periodic intervals it is customary for a director to 
become imbued with the idea of bringing forth a super- 
production with an utterly unknown girl in the Sealing 
rdle. It is a good idea—if the girl is good—and the pic- 
ture has an excellent chance for the box-office com- 
manders. Before the novelty is gone from her features 
audiences all over the land will have had the pleasant 
feeling of helping to share in a discovery. To place a new 
face in the rdle of Hope Robin became Castelot’s 
intention. 

Peter Pickens told Honey of the impending break. They 
were sitting in the dreamy gloom of Mrs. Grand's 
porch—Mrs. Grand was seeing that they had the porch 
these evenings—and all about them was the curiously 
soothing atmosphere which settles on Hollywood when 
day is done. Peter Pickens, after the manner of trouba- 
dours, had come very close to the director and so he could 
tell Honey with authenticity of what was in the future 
for some obscure player. Tell her in his slow sweet 
drawl+as he had been telling her of other things—and 
hope that this time she wasn't listening. 

But she was. “My, oh, my! Speaking of spots! ‘This 
Female!’ "’ 
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And Peter knew that the morrow would see another 
applicant for the part of Hope Robin. An applicant with 
every chance of being the applicant. For Honey O'Hara 
was made to play Hope Robin just as surely as she was 
made to fit into the arms of Peter Lightfoot Pickens—in 
the opinion of Peter Lightfoot Pickens. 

His opinion had not altered any when he encountered 
her in Castelot’s office. With the director between pic- 
tures, Peter’s duties were devoted almost solely to shoot- 
ing craps with the electricians and keeping out of the way 
of harassed assistant directors. When he happened 
on Honey he had just been chased from 
a set where a melodrama was in prccess 
of construction. It was impossible for any- 
one to feel that way with Peter lazing around. 

“Boy, howdy!”’ 

“LT ‘phoned Castelot this morning,”’ 
Honey. “He told me to come 
over. I think it means a test.” 

“Does. Told me.” 

“Really, Peter?’’ She gave 
something oddly like a gulp. 
“Luck, oh luck! I'd sell my soul 
to get that Hope 
Robin.”’ 

Peter Pickens put 
his hands-in his pock- 
ets. His emotions al- 
ways expressed them- 
selves in his hands, 
and just now those 
hands were trembling 
—trembling. 

“Maybe,” he said, 

“you ts 

Castelot came 
through tke door. 
“Hello, Honey! Run 
along, Pete; I’ve some- 
thing important to 
say to this lady.’’ 

‘“Got to hear, Manager.’’ 

The director looked at them 
quickly. ‘So?’ He sat down and 
put his feet on his desk. A razor- 
like glance flecked Honey. 
‘Didn't know you were tied up.”’ 

“*Is,"’ said Peter Pickens. 

“I’m not tied up, Doug,”’ said Honey. 

Castelot opened a desk drawer and shuffled 
among its papers. ‘Run along, will you, 
Pete?” 

““Sure!”’ 


said 


4 


y 


said Pete. 


“CURE,” said Mrs. Grand, “‘it’s a game of 
many angles. Just like anything else, my 

boy, just like anything else—only more so. But 
once you get the angles you're sitting right.” 

““Check!"’ said Peter. 

“When I was with the Old Master 

“You got a thousand a week,”’ broke in Honey O'Hara, 
“which is practically a thousand a week more than 
most of these worthless, good-for-nothing young loafers 
around here get. I'd think that a man with any sort of 
ambition at all would think just a little bit more of him- 
self than to degrade 
““Check!"" said Peter. 

““. . . himself by just sitting around thumping on a 
lousy old...” 

‘Sure should!’’ Peter agreed. 

““. . . banjo, when anyone with any talent at all for 
syncopation can get into the real money. But oh, no! 


you can 





“| suppose you think 


with those silly songs” 


a r 


ryt 


All these voung 
tramps around 
here want is to 
sit around and 
| foe a 
“That's all!’ 

‘"...Jester for 
a cheap direc- 
tor who fi 

Mrs. Grand 
rustled authoritatively. ‘‘Now, now, vou children! 
Honey, you shouldn't talk that way to Peter. Why, | 
understand that he is simply invaluable to Mr. Castelot 

Besides I'd think that you would be too excited over 
being up for that ‘This Female’ opus and all to be plagu- 
ing poor Peter."’ 

“Poor Peter is right! Well, he doesn’t have to be Poo: 
Peter!’’ He's plenty good enough to rate any orchestra in 
the country. And I bet that Castelot would let him have 
the orchestra in his new place if he wanted it. And with 
no strings attached either!’’ 

“Who, me?”’ 

“Yes, you!”’ 

“What's that?’ 


charm rie 


asked Mrs. 


Continued on page 116 
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LXX. M. FLORINS 


L. Caradosso, Wise in the Ways of Princes, 








kind and excellent former 

my Lord Guglielmo IV of 
Duk from L. Caradoss Somet 1771 

humble servant-at-arms pensioner, these: 
Y LORD that 
this world on which I have now lived some 
seventy years is round like an orange and 
like a top—how sweetly doth it 
move, how excellently is it balanced without and within 
must God have contrived it that 
the motion and that 


If it be the fact, as some say. 


spinning 


ind how ingeniously 
we take no inconvenience from 
not off withal! How blind and opinionated 
must he be who, with such marvels before him, 
shall doubt that similar order and justice is ordained 
for the small dealings between man and man on the said 
[he which simple piety will no doubt astonish 
Highness, who hath not seen me since the dav 
whereon it was decided (for the welfare of the privy-purse 
liscontinue the pension granted me by your Grace's 
father after thirty years as Captain of the Guard. 
And I will admit that for longtime after coming to this 
Duchy of Costecaldo, where God knows I am well treated, 
| was froward in my opinions of Heaven's justice; from 
which attitude of mind your Lordship has graciously res- 
cued me by the communication this day received 
It would appear that your Grace, looking over the 
privy-purse accounts of twenty years ago in mid-reign of 
Highness’ father (whom God hath been 
struck by the entry of Ixx thousand florins confiscated 
from a noble whose name hath become illegible with 
Still more striking hath proved the entry six weeks 
ater of Ixx thousand florins returned to their 
or! rinal Owner; plus a gratuity of one hundred crowns 
to this writer, then Captain of the Guard and Lieutenant 
of the Ducal army And since I am of all concerned 
in this business the only one now living, it is 
to me your Grace turns for explanation of 
such vile doings 
Which (though never had I aught 
to do with the accounts, being 
a soldier; and though I am 
under no obligation to 
cramp my fingers 
writing informa- 
tions to vour 
Grace ) 1s 


we fall 


earth! 


Vou! 


to 


your assoil 


time 
| 


the said 


Spins a lale of Lively Happenings for 


the Edikcation of His Lord 
By F. R. BUCKLEY 


should be. 
Ha-ha! Icommence: It 
is already grievously known 
to your Highness ( who indeed 
complained of the fact when withdraw- 
ing my pension as aforesaid) that the 
former Duke, Guglielmo III of blessed memory, 
was of a loose and generous habit with money. | 
mean, having got it, he would spend it, often on 
follies such as arms of the best quality for his forces 
whereas cheap stuff, bought second-hand, is just as 
good, as your Highness shall prove, doubtless, in the 
next war—and often more foolishly still, lavishing large 
sums upon the very folk who paid the said money to 
him in taxes. Witness that it was his Grace's habit, 
when stocking the cellars, to find out which wines had 
not sold weli that year and from his tenant-vintners to buy 
such wines at the market prices established in other 
years; whereby it happened that he was a martyr to boils. 
Such being the case, he would glory very much in the 
clear skins of peasants and their brats and on his prog- 
resses through the domain would often fling bags of 
money into the cottages, wishing God would grant him 
comfort and beauty such as the inhabitants thereof pos- 
sessed. He was not, as your Lordship may see from his 
representations, a lovely man, even before he took to the 
bad wine; he had spent fifteen years consolidating the 
Duchy by force of arms and he was accustomed to say 
that he had a face-scar for each battle. Nevertheless, 
he was very merry in company, and nigh all the trades- 
men of the capital laid up then the fortunes on which 
they have been living in these leaner times or with 
which they are transferring their businesses to Florence: 
the lace-makers, the armorers, the clothiers merchant and 
artificer, the tanners, the jewelers, the goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, the musicians and with them the poets and 
artists who came from all over Italy, the fireworks-makers 
and the mummers, the engineers of water-displays and of 
gardens, the architects and builders and God knoweth how 
many more capable of ministering to the pleasures of a 
prince; in feeding which multitude the farmers and vint- 
ners likewise thrived exceedingly. Out of which 
thriving they paid their taxes according to 
their ability and with the money so 
gained the Duke brought more folk 


as it [llustrations ry 


Alfred Simpkin 


I bound and gagged the 
then 
his 


servant and 
donned 


clothes 
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Move and 
mrvovre did l re- 
gret Giovanni's 


low taste tn women ~ 


about him; these again needing the 
food and such-like. I explain this in 
detail for that your present Grace had not 
yet graciously consented to be born, and since 
latterly he hath come to manhood with ideas so 
different. Which different ideas were, nevertheless, abroad 
at the time of which I write; being personified by a noble 
gentleman whom (since his name hath become illegible in 
your Lordship’s records) we will for the present call My 
Lord Giovanni. We of the Guard had surnamed him 
Tight-Purse, the cooks and their like called him Skin-a- 
Flea and he had other appellations according to the trades 
of those naming him, but all to the same effect that he was 
woundy careful of his money. He was a young lord that 
had recently inherited of his father (a great companion, 
in life, of our Duke's) and he came to be eternally about 
the palace trying to gain favor with the Countess Antonia, 
your Lordhip’s aunt. She had a cock-eye, God rest her, 
and the reversion of all the land west of the Two Rivers. 
As an ancient companion of battle and also as the only 
man about court that could drink his Grace's wines with- 
out illness, I was present in my Lord’s apartments when 
Giovanni was announced for the first time on this business; 
and as Captain of the Guard (having wiped my mouth) 














I stay- 
ed during 
the interview. 

“Tam come to pro- 
pose a marriage with the 
Countess your Grace's 
sister,’ says the young man, after 
courtesies; and I thought that as a 
matter of course I should be dismissed. 

Giovanni looked at me indeed, but not with 
that meaning. 

‘Since your Highness hath a witness present,"’ says 
the lover cautiously, “I would fain have the same 
I have my notary below. May he be sent for?”’ 

Old Guglielmo gagged at him, a full stoup halfway to 
his mouth. 


‘““Witness?’’ says he. ‘‘Notary? How now? This is my 
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witnesses?’’ 
lord 


guard-captain And what is this 


Since 1t 1s a question Of Marriage 


talk ot 
"" says my 
Giovanni uneasily. “‘] 

Guglielmo stared at the fellow. He had met him ere 
this, of course; as a boy in his father’s house and again at 
the formal ceremonies of his accession; but this, I doubt 
not, was the first time he had surveyed the noble gentleman 
with any attention. I (having done escort duty for him 
several times without so much as a ducat to divide among 
the guard) was well acquent with his appearance; only too 
well so; he always wore the same costume, which was 
much of the quality and cut affected by pettifogging law- 
vers on a saint’s day, and he always had the same expres- 
sion of countenance, which resembled that of a cur with 
a bone. I mean, his eyes (which were in shape and size 
quite creditable) moved everlastingly from one side to the 
other, as though to seek out the approach of folk with evil 
intentions; and his face was given a haggard look by 
virtue of the mouth thereof, which my lord kept firmly, 
nay desperately, closed, as though in fear that someone 
might steal the teeth out of it 

But,’ says Guglielmo, having taken in this spectacle 
with incredulous eve, ‘‘when hast thou seen my sister?’ 

Never to my knowledge,’ says Giovanni; whereupon 
your lordship’s father put down his stoup with care. | 
doubt he feared himself to be in a dream and was taking 
precautions against waking himself too suddenly 

Never? and then after thought: ““Then doubt- 

tis not known to thee that she’s eight vears, at least, 


savs he 


chv senior 

I had 
But no matter 

The good Duke 

| Arc that time 

igeable women outnumber« 

| 


thought it was twelve vs the young man. 
amazed before, now sat visibly stupe- 
throughout the Duchy of Rometia the 
{ the men in like case by 
rood round two to one; whereby it had come to pass that 

illants had become noted for their fastidiousness and 
he Duke had from t 


rls not 


it large sums providing 


in order 


Ime to time Spx I 


ywries fot roo well-favored bv nature, 
rose built to make mothers of soldiers should not be 

overlooked in the with slim 
hat in the middle and so on. Only 


| five hundred florins in this 


wenches 
evebrows t 
aughter not half asuglv as his Grace's 

reports she was still without a suitor 

} 


the Countess At 


! 


tonia, savs voung Gio- 


to the inheritance of her estates? 
th with m : 
j 


passc arriage 
Imo swallowe 
says he, as though reproving blasphemy, 

voung man! Such talk as this! Marriage 


what ts thine age? 


something 


one breath at 
-four 
am wise bevond them 


vears, savs Giovanni “But I 


At another occasion I ‘shall show 


twenty 


yur Gsrace how since mv accession, | have reduced the 
expenditure of my county to a quarter of what it was in 
the rime of mv late father, while at the same time raising—'"’ 
Guglielmo held up his hand, rose from his seat and com- 
menced to pace the room. Passing me, who stood 
attention, my eves fixed without ex- 
pression (as I thought) on a nail in the 
opposite wall, he stopped, examined 
me and shook his head as 

though in sympathy. This 

was my first contact (as It 

his) with that 

school of life 

which hath 

been 


stiff at 





called (with all respect to your Highness’ belief therein) 
the penny-pinching, cheese-paring, egg-shaving, save-an’- 
it-kill-you philosophy, whereby a man denies himself all 
the pleasures of life in his youth in order to save money 
wherewith to purchase the same when he shall by reason 
of age have lost the capacity to enjoy them. Ha-ha! 

‘‘Dismissed!’" says the Duke absently; and so I went 
away. Nor during the next three months—though Gio- 
vanni returned frequently for audience with the Duke, now 
bringing this one with him, now bringing that one, some- 
times his bailiff, sometimes his steward, sometimes his 
lawyer or sometimes a nasty cringing banker, but never by 
any chance a soldier—did I have further knowledge of the 
affair. I would introduce the shabby young Lord and his 
still shabbier companions to the audience-chamber as my 
duty was; and then I would be dismissed until such time 
as they were ready to be escorted forth, leaving the Duke 

by his appearance) woundy hag-ridden and upset in his 
mind. 

After the tenth or twelfth such conference I entered to 
find my merry Lord sitting at his table with his mug of 
wine untouched—he that could never give a pot peace 
while it was more than half-full—and the roll of the privy- 
purse spread open before him; at which latter he was 
gazing guiltily, like a dog with a dead chicken tied about 
its neck. He was shaking his head dismally at the vast 
amounts of expenditure therein disclosed; and that even- 
ing, instead of drinking and quirking and joking in the 
great hall, he arose after supper and walked on the battle- 
ments, where I had to follow him. Ordinarily he would 
have had me at his side and talked of this and that, but 
tonight he said no word and I marched mumchance behind, 
at the regulation five paces from his heels. Once he turned 
to me and said *‘Caradosso!"’ in the tone of one who opens 
a weighty matter to discussion; but as I came to the halt 
and saluted he changed his mind and walked on silent 
as before. 

On another occasion he turned and said indignantly: 
‘It is against nature!’" After which he carried his shoul- 
ders straighter and put his feet down with more firmness 
on the flagstones. Ten minutes later he paused by a gun 
and smote the breech of it with his fist, after which he 
made for his own quarters and dismissed me with the 
order to attend him for commands earlier than usual on 
the morrow—at half-five instead of seven as was Customary. 

And have a hundred men ready to march,"’ says he 
angrily, and slammed the door. 


wee having passed, by his appearance, a good 
oe 


night and wakened the merrier for it) he sat up in bed 


and ordered me to proceed thence to the estates of young 
Giovanni. Accompanying me were to be one company of 
the guard and the two culverins we carried between horses. 

‘Arrived there,’’ says the good Duke, “‘thou wilt take 
possession, as peaceably as may be, of a treasure hidden, 
buried or otherwise concealed about the place; which 
treasure thou wilt confiscate from its present owner and 
bring to me.”’ 

“Your Grace's pardon?”’ I gasped. 

‘Hast thou not heard?”’ says Guglielmo. 

“IT have heard,”’ says I, breaking forth into a light 
sweat, “but whether aright or not I doubt me.”’ 

The Duke took a pull at his morn-draught, which was 
a quart of Falernian. 

“Thou art to go to the castle of the young lord Gio- 
vanni, that’s suing for my sister's hand,’’ says he, wiping 
his whiskers, ‘and in my name hold inquest for and con- 
fiscate when found, a treasure of money which he there 
folds hidden.”’ 

‘On the ground that—?”’ says I. 

“On the ground that I have need of the said money,”’ 
says Guglielmo, settling back into bed. “I am not law- 
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minded this morning. Begone. Return with the money.”’ 

“But if there be resistance—?"’ I inquired, stunned by 
this sudden madness, as I thought it, of my master. This 
was robbery; plain, pure theft. 

“Overcome it!’ says Guglielmo. ‘‘God's wounds, 
what for am I sending with thee a hundred men and two 
guns? Is thy mind on the wane? Hence! Hence!’’ 

Seeing me stand motionless still, the old man grew 
furious and thrust one bare shank out of bed. 

‘Am I to clap thee into prison and do this business my- 
self?’’ he roared. “‘Lookee, Caradosso, | am in my wits; 
think not otherwise. I am to rob the young man in viola- 
tion of which-is-it of the Blessed Commandments. I am 
ware of my sin. Now wilt thou obey orders or—"’ 

“At once, my Lord,”’ says I, saluting; and so we went 
forth, the whole company of us, and took possession of the 
young Lord's castle as we had been commanded to do. I 
put it thus briefly because there is no matter for a longer 
description of our descent on the enemy. We made no pre- 
tense of coming friendly-wise; indeed, I waited until the 
lookout had sounded news of our approach before I dis- 
mounted our cannon and prepared them for action. It 
must have been visible to all—including the captain of the 
guard, who was leaning over the breast-work like a yokel 
over a wine-shop counter—that there was something sus- 
picious and out of the ordinary; yet were no gates shut, 
no precautions taken. Nay, I found on our incoming that 
the sentries wore no armor—for fear, as I later learned, 
that they might dent or damage the same in peace-time. 
And had they been armed to the teeth, still we should 
have walked through the midst of them without injury; 
for in very fact—as I also learned later—they were not 
soldiers at all. The old guard of veterans that had sur- 
rounded this Lord's father had been discharged and these 
their successors were plowboys and the like, who in their 
hours off-guard could be commanded to take brooms and 
sweep the battlements! 

How glad I am that this is for the eye of your Grace 
alone! By anyone not used to such doings I should certes 
be set down as the liar of the ages. 

So we occupied the castle and I had the gates shut be- 
hind us and disarmed the guard and then I planted my two 
guns, pointing one at the guard-room door (where we im- 
prisoned them) and the other at the entrance to the ban- 
queting-hall; and then I explained to Giovanni the nature 
of my business. 

‘“But—"’ says he, ghastly white and with his mouth all 
fallen open for once 

‘* “But’ was not included in my instructions,’’ says | 
‘Will your Lordship be pleased to disclose the hiding- 
place of this treasure to the end that- 

“It is robbery!’" gasps the young man. He passed his 
hand over his brow. “I am become mad! I dream!” 

Here he turned to his chamberlain, or notary, or who- 
ever it was that stood with him, a vile mean fellow. 

‘*Milanesi,"’ says my Lord, ‘‘what is this?”’ 

The fellow made no answer; only I saw his rat's eyes 
on me. 

‘It is a demand from his Grace of Rometia,”’ 
patiently, what time I sized up this chamberlain for my 
own foul ends, ‘that your Lentehio surrender to him and 
to me as his appointed officer, a certain buried treasure, 
which—" 

“He is mad!"" says Giovanni. 

‘Your Lordship declines to produce the said money?” 

‘‘Decline?”’ shrieks the young man. (By the look of 
him he ate less than half enough and accordingly he be- 
came quickly excited.) ‘‘Assuredly I decline! And more- 
over— 

‘‘Sergeant,"’ says I, turning to my ancient follower and 
pointing out the chamberlain. ‘‘Seize me that man. Bind 
him, take him into the courtyard and bid the torturer 


says I 





Well, here now 
naturally and of course 
had we a pretty kettle of 
fish, a fine to do, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we had no such 
person as a torturer with us. Had the 
worst come to the worst, we could have done 
no more than hang the chamberlain up by the heels 
and light a fire of green wood under his nose; but 
naturally he knew not that and when my sergeant stepped 
forward to lay hands on him he fell into an urgent terror 
for his life and limbs and for some time was totally in- 
capable of speech or anything more to the point than 
feeble struggles, in the course whereof he scratched my 
sergeant painfully across the cheek. So that of course 
the honest man buffeted him in the eye and knocked him 
down, after which he fell on him; which trifle of jos- 
tling unleashed the wretch’s tongue as sweet as you 
please and he howled out that the treasure was hidden in 
the well. 

“Grapple for it with hooks,’ he shrieked. 
leather bags to the number of—"’ 

Hereat I was forced to fall personally on the young Lord; 
there was nothing in my orders about letting him cut his 
treasurer's throat and he was fain to do it 

“Let me go—let me escape from hence!"’ bellows the 
faithful servant, whenas we let him to his feet. 

And having verified his story and got all the bags, let 
him go we did; whereafter, with each man a large wet bag 
of crowns on his saddle-bow, we left that place and re- 
turned to the Duke. 

The amount (as your Grace hath discovered from those 
old accounts of the privy-purse) was of seventy thousand 
florins. 


“It is in 


A u cek later 


CRAVE the pardon of your Highness for the delay in 

continuance of this treatise. My Lord the Duke of these 
parts hath during the past six days desired to avail himself 
of my poor military knowledge; and since it is by pension 
from him that I have supported life since your Grace was 
pleased to include me in his scheme of economy, my duty 
was to do what I could. It seems that we are to launch an 
expedition against a certain prince hereabouts and, from 
what I have seen of the preparations, it shall go ill with 
the said prince; very ill. 

Ha-ha! 

Well, to return: It was a three-month or so after the 
robbery hereinbefore detailed (of the Ilxx thousand florins 
from the bottom of the well, I mean) that I was sent for 
one early morning by the Duke Guglielmo and informed 
that this business of the young Giovanni was not yet at 
its end. 

“It would seem,” says the Duke, scratching his chin 
and referring to a despatch, ‘‘that with thy best endeavors, 
Caradosso, thou wert not yet upsides with the young man 
There was more money secreted, by far, than thou didst 
find.”’ 

‘It may have been away in the hands of bankers,”’ says 
I, ‘‘for certes that treasurer was in a state to blab out de- 
niers had there been any.”’ 

‘The young man told me that he trusted no bankers,” 
says Guglielmo with an injured look. ‘Well, no matter 
I have done my best. Luigi, the young gentleman is at 
present in Padua. It was there, unless I mistake, that he 
was schooled in the university and ‘tis thither he hath 
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returned with the remnants of his fortune. I think there 
hath been enough of this; | would have thee go and fetch 
him back.’’ 

Since I made no reply, he glanced up at me sharply. 
This is not to thy taste either?”’ 

Under favor,’ says I, ‘‘this is a worse work than the 
other, your Highness. To rob the young noble was bad 
enow, but to carry him away from a city where doubtless 
he hath gone to seek allies against your Grace 

“Had he been well robbed the first time—’’ says Gug- 
lielmo thoughtfully ‘but no matter. I require him 
brought hither. I have already written him to return and 
he hath ignored me; also it seems by this despatch that my 
igent in Padua hath attempted to see him without success. 
[Therefore take six men and be about thy business. He 
hath a house in the Via Nuova, near the bridge.”’ 

So thither I went, with three sergeants and three corpor- 
als—six of my best men—whom, nevertheless, I left out- 
side the city gates in bivouack, until such time as I should 
have spied out the nakedness of the land and confected a 
plan for the abduction of young Giovanni. To make 
more sure still that the purpose of my coming should not 
be suspected and forestalled, I shaved off my beard, di- 
vested myself and my horse of all military trappings save 
my sword and gave myself out, on entering the city, as a 
leather-merchant from Florence. It was a great sacrifice 
to put up at an inn and watch little lieutenants of the 
Paduan town-guard commanding the best without pay- 
ment while I ate what they left and paid on the nail for it. 

By the third dav (having been told that all the best 
wines were earmarked by the military and that I must be 
careful how I went or they would cut my ears off) I was 
in a fine state of phrenzy and my business on which I had 
come was not much more advanced than it had been. I 
was acquainted by this time with the house now occupied 
bv the Lord Giovanni; but beyond that it was much larger 
than I should have expected him to take, now that at best 
he had but remnants of his fortune, I knew little else. 
Never have I known such a town as Padua, for lack of gos- 
it was disgusting how evervone seemed contented with 
his own tried here and there (the Duke's 
igent, who might have helped me, was not in town) and 
vet I gained so little knowledge that it was an utter sur- 
prise to me when on the fourth day I strolled past the 

hfouse of the Ser Giovanni to find it all decked out as 
if for a fiesta. I assure your Highness that I was 
shocked to the marrow; so strange and un- 
natural appeared to be this state of 

affairs. If your Highness can 

imagine yourself giving a féte 

with palms in plants at 

the doorway of the 

house and an 

Eastern carpet 

~ laiddown 


‘“How now? 


Sip; 


business I 


Hereat I was 
fall on 
Lord 


tain. to 


forced to 
the 


he was 


young tor 
his 


throat 


cut 


treasurer s qreasy 


Ba 


in the mud and caterers coming and going with all sorts 
of food and all the watchmen in the district drunk since 
early that morning! And it must be remembered that 
Giovanni, so far from having saved almost every penny 
of his revenue since accession, as your Grace hath done, 
had just lost most of the fruit of his economy. 

‘"A’s a wild spark,’’ says one of the drunken sbirri ad- 
miringly. ‘* 'A was here as a student and a more decorous 

hic—boy saw I never. But ‘a's changed. Oock!.. . 
‘A's changed. And now to be wedding a eate’s daughter! 
Hic!"’ 

“Wild spark?’’ says I. ‘‘Furrier’s daughter? 
someone ya thou thinkest, friend.”’ 

The shirro waved his hand and smiled. It was evident 
that he cared very little what happened to him or to the 
world at large. 

“Satisfy thyself,"’ says he, waving his hand up the 
street. ‘‘Here he comes, back from the cathedral. Ah, 
Dio, what wine they have in the servant's hall this day! 
And free to all! Viva, viva!” 

The head of a procession was coming around the utter- 
most corner of the street; and on the hazard that Giovanni 
might indeed be there and that he might recognize me, 
I took refuge in a dark doorway, whence, within the next 
few minutes, I saw sights sufficient (on my master’s ac- 
count) to curdle my very blood. Be it remembered that, 
as I then saw the affair, my lord Duke had need of young 
Giovanni's money and I was there so to arrange matters 
that he should be able to extract from the young man those 
sums which had been withheld from him at the first essay. 

And what I saw made me woundy doubtful whether, 
once I had returned the young gentleman, he would have 
aught to surrender. I was not unaccustomed to luxury 
and lavish spending of money (your grace, by further in- 
quisition into the privy-purse accounts, may see how the 
Duke Guglielmo III was accustomed to hold forth)—but 
the marriage of the robbed and ruined Giovanni was be- 
yond anything I ever saw. I will pass over the fact that 
the bride was young and pretty—though, properly under- 
stood, that would give the greatest measure of the young 
man’s extravagance—and I despair of giving an account 
of the expenditure displayed in that procession. I will 
merely narrate that the train of invited guests was more 
than the length of the street, that the young men following 
Giovanni were of the most spendthrift and raffish of the 
town and that the bridegroom was scattering among the 
crowd, not coppers and small silver, but gold pieces, and 
these by the handful! 

The which largesse (wrongful though his claim might 
be) I was in duty bound to regard as belonging to my 
Duke; and, to make short a longish story of ielession and 
agony of mind, I decided that what was to be done must 
be done forthwith, ere every last whit of the remaining 
fortune was expended; and that, if any opportunity offered, 
I would do what had to be done that very day. 

Of course the first step in any campaign must be the gain- 
ing of entrance to the house; which, considering that 

every town mechanic had been invited to come drink 

wine from twenty opened barrels in the courtyard, 
“was not of great difficulty. So far as the house- 
nN gates twas a mere matter of walking 
‘though wow, the awful tales I heard 

of extravagance exaggerated and 

of charity gone mad!) and 

to the resourceful, even 

the four armed men 

who separated 

the crowd 


‘Tis of 
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threw 


Lyiovanni 


cross th« 


vithers of a 


und took the 


nag, 


vn vad 


from the nobility within op- (‘Ss ; 
posed no fatal obstacle. From among ~S 

the servants that ran from time to time 
from house into courtyard on various erranc 
| selected one about my build and the freshness of 

whose livery proclaimed him to be new in service; | 
lured him into a species of shed against the yard’s south 
wall; stunned, bound and gagged him; donned his 
clothes and went scurrying into the house with an empty 
platter. Which doubtless may sound hazardous to your 
Highness, who hath never been aught in the military 
way; actually it was not greatly so, because of the con- 
fusion and newness of the establishment. 

What came hardest was the carrying of great pots of 
wine and huge platters of food of all kinds a being 
barred by consideration of my purpose there from partici- 
pating in that gorgeous hospitality to the extent of one 
bite or sup. Moreover, I was in some agony of mind as 
to the disposition of my sword, which I had concealed 
next to my skin with the hilt under my arm and the point 
down the leg of my hose; it stuck grievously into my knee- 
joint whenas I ran up-stairs and on one or two occasions 
almost caused me to drop a dish. 

I was mightily relieved when (another lacquey having 
fainted) I was ordered to the banqueting hall to serve the 
needs of my lord Giovanni and his friends at the great 
tables. Everyone (save Giovanni and his bride, near 
whom I posted myself) was by this time eight parts drunk; 
so there was little to be done in the way of running about; 
and, since I had remembered my beardlessness, little fear 
of recognition. I was therefore at liberty to observe my 
surroundings and to take order with my plans. Afternoon 
had changed into evening sometime since; darkness was 
upon the city; the time for action was at hand. 

“A health!"’ says some drunkard half-way down the 


Is 


table; 

and up, 

from hand to 

hand, came his cup 

for the bride and groom 

to drink of; perhaps the hun- 

dredth such toast since the begin- 

ning of the banquet. As your High- 

ness may have heard, it is of usual occur- 

rence for both parties to the marriage contract 

to fall under the table before the meat is served. 1 
watched with some interest to see by what method 
Giovanni and his merchant's daughter had avoided this 
misadventure. ‘Twas simple; the girl, holding one handle 
of the cup, merely made as though to drink and when 
Giovanni would have taken a few mouthfuls she gave 
him a look and the cup a wrench that brought his 
lips away from it. And of the two things I think the 
look was of more effect. Whereat he smiled at her and, 
smiling, she shook her head at him. This is a dangerous 
sign, your Grace, in any marriage; I mean, it is dangerous 
for third parties when a woman joins her wits with a 
man's strength in such manner that both smile over it. | 
shivered for my Duke, even before the lady produced (as 
she now did) a scroll of parchment from the bag that hung 
under her wrist. 


‘Hast thou the speech well in Continued on page 104, 
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human hi story of the 
the first time—the 
bat have gone into the 
It will make you ac- 
d with your car as you have never been before, 
matic and colorful story of a 
lization that has been 
with such magic 
speed that even to those engaged in the new industry 
much of its story is unknown 

Only twenty-five years 720 “horseless 
contraptions that sane pe a ple 
cracked jokes about. To 
industry is the greatest business in 
than even the rat 
Gener Motors. 
the whole world 
Corporation. 

But vast, perfected and mechanical though it is, be- 
hind it have been, and still are, the dreaming men, th 
laring romantic pioneers who breathed the breath of 
life and rubber 
made it run. 

It 2s the story of these 77en and of the cars they 
built—that Frazier Hunt tells in this serie 5s. He has 
chosen representative cars and written into each the 
warm personal story that has all but been forgotten in 
the swift, forward-plunging, high-speed progress of # 
this fantastic industry. 
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HE oTORY 
of 


YOUR CAR 


By FRAZIER HUNT 


No . | | a You S Chrysler 


OR four days a broad-shouldered, powerfully 
built man of thirty mooned like a lovesick 
swain in front of a long white four-door touring 

car gaily upholstered in red leather. It was in 
1g05 at the Chicago Automobile Show and this was way 
and above the finest car he had ever seen. 

Here, he mused, was the future transportation 
America and the world. Some day he would build cars 
beautiful swift durable cars. He already had a* good 
name picked out for them—he would call them Chrysler 
Cars 

During all these four days he had found himself pulled 
back again and again to this long white car. It was a 
magnet he couldn't resist. 

“How much did you say it would cost to buy that car?” 
asked for the tenth time. 

‘Five thousand dollars cash,’’ the salesman answered. 
The big man let his eyes sweep over the prize and then 
slowly turned away. Down in his bank at Oelwein, 
lowa, where he was superintendent of motive power of the 
Chicago and Great Western Railroad, he had seven hundred 
dollars to his credit. 

Well, if it had to be done it simply had to be done. 
Walking over to his hotel, he sent a wire to his bank ask- 
ing them to telegraph the seven hundred dollars to him. 
He had a good job at home but little ready cash. Here in 
Chicago he knew some big railroad men and on his own 
notes they loaned him $4,300. 

Late that afternoon with the money in his pocket he 
hurried back to the Automobile Show. 
““T'll take it,’ he said breathlessly. 

down to Oelwein, Iowa.”’ 

“Why don’t you drive it down?"’ the salesman asked. 

‘| don’t know how to drive—and the roads would be 
too bad this - of year.” 

“All right. ell ship it as soon as the show is over.’ 

That day W bad P. Chrysler started getting ready to 
build Chrysler motor cars. 

Within a week the long white car arrived at his home— 
and his wife would hardly speak to him fora month. The 
neighbors, too, thought he was crazy, but he went right 
ahead, turned his barn into a workshop, took the car 
apart and then put it together—then took it apart again 
and put it together.- He was hot on an idea. 

It wasn't until nineteen years later, in 1924, that he 
really carried out his idea and built his first car in his own 
factory with his own name on the name plate—but to all 


ot 


he 


“Have it shipped 
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i Avs I 


se horsek Ss 
1928 


take a carriage with a horse in preference! 


In 1900 they spoke of this 


carriage” with vespect. In we'd 


intent and purpose he was working at it all those nineteen 
year©s. 

Last year he built 195,571 Chrysler cars. Up to January, 
1928, he had built and sold 504,922 cars bearing his own 
name—which isn't half bad for a Kansas boy who started 

1 at seventeen as an engine wiper at five cents an hour and 
at thirty borrowed money to buy the finest car on the 
market just to experiment with. 

His story is the story of America—restless, dynamic, 
imaginative, pioneer America. He simply had to break 
some new trail, to do something original and adventurous. 
And as there were no new continents to pioneer, his in- 
satiate energy had to be turned loose in some fresh and un- 
certain field of development. The ‘“‘horseless carriage”’ 
of a quarter-century ago was the natural one for him to 


select. 
H* CAME from good sound pioneer stock. His 
mother’s mother was of English descent and had 
settled in Kentucky. There she met a young German only 
recently arrived in the land of opportunity. The two 
married and pointed their covered wagon to the then far 
West—Wyandotte, Kansas. Here the young adventurer es- 
tablished his home and started west for the gold-fields. 
He came back with a lot of fine experience but no gold. 

Walter Chrysler's own father was a French-Canadian 
who as a boy migrated with his parents to Kansas. They, 
too, were real covered-wagon pioneers. When the Civil 
War came along young Chrysler—the father of our car 
dreamer—enlisted in a Kansas regiment as a drummer- 
boy. With the signing of peace the French-Canadian- 
American soldier boy met, wooed and married the daughter 
of the English-Kentucky-German family and in 
Walter P. Chrysler was born at Wamego, Kansas, at that 
time the end of the Kansas-Pacific railroad. His father 
had become a locomotive engineer and followed the rail- 
roads as they swung their long steel arms across the broad 
buffalo country of the ‘“‘Great American Desert’’—that 
a few years later was to be turned into the rich and golden 
wheat lands of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and the 
Dakotas. 

Here was the place and the time for a dreamer and 
doer to be born. A country was being built before his 
Miracles were happening every day. A man only 
needed to dream and dare—and he could do anything. 
Farmer boys could be presidents, telegraph operators 
Edisons, poor boys merchant princes. Get an and 


ISd7§ 


eves. 


idea 


He re ts Walter Chvys- 
ler as he started a 
railroad engine wiper 
for fiwe cents an hour. 
This y« ar he 

« lose toa quart vc of a 
million cars beaving 


hisownname. Notbad? 


then drive straight to it. This & 
Chrvsler boy knew that. 

When he was still a lad the 
railway division point moved 


on west to Ellis, Kansas, and 

here at seventeen he entered 

the railroad shops as an ap- 

prentice. For four years he 

worked for almost nothing 

and then at twenty-one he be- 

came a full-fledged journey- 

man mechanic. It was his time to let his itching pioneer 
feet take him out into the world. 

He was by way of being somewhat of a young genius 
already. Before he was twenty he had built with his own 
hands in his own home workshop the exact duplicate of a 
locomotive, forty-two inches long and complete in every 
detail. He had made all his own tools a today in his 
private offices on Madison Avenue, New York, he has his 
original box of home-made tools that his mother sent on 
to him just before she died two or three years ago. 

Ambitious, eager and determined, he was already search- 
ing for an idea that he could throw his high and adventur- 
ous spirit into. The Scientific American was his bible. He 
read it from cover to cover and absorbed every word in it. 
When it began publishing accounts and drawings of horse- 
less carriages he fairly devoured the pages. Here was 
something new and promising. Here was pioneer work 
to do. 

Transportation and its problems were his very life, but 
railroad transportation still was the dominant thing. 
Over in the Sante Fe shops in Topeka they were actually 
building some railroad engines. The minute young 
Chrysler heard of it he quit his job and ‘‘hit the rods’’ to 
get over there. He worked on those engines until they 
were finished—and then he moved on 
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For several years he ‘‘moved on’’—learning, however, 
something new in each shop. Then he came back to Ellis 
and married. He was now a roundhouse foreman in the 
Rio Grande Western shop at Salt Lake City. At thirty- 
three he was made superintendent of motive power of the 
Great Western Railroad at Oelwein, lowa. 

more than ten thousand men in all working 
under him. He had passes on all the railroads and rated a 
private car whenever he wanted one. He was making 
$350 a month and was a man of considerable importance 


; 


Chicago 
He had 


and prominence in the western railroad world 

He had been filling in his spare evenings finishing a 
course in engineering in the International Correspondence 
School. And he had been doing a lot of reading and talk- 
ing and dreaming about this new-fangled motor-car. The 
railroad, of course, was still the ideal of mass transporta- 
tion, but this tadpole horseless carriage might be the fucure 
answer of the problem of individual transportation. It 
would need to be developed and improved. It was still in 
the covered-wagon stage, but here was the dominant 
vehicle of tomorrow. He would prepare for the great day 
coming—the day when he himself would build motor-cars. 

That winter of 1905 he attended the Automobile Show 
in Chicago and came home with the long white car—and 
$4,300 in debts. His family and friends thought it was 
too bad he had suddenly lost his mind and they knew the 
end was near when he took this beautiful car to his barn 
and took it apart. Then when he did get it together again 

without having any parts left over—he had to take it 
ipart all over again. Most of the time he had it knocked 
lown 

Before spring was over he knew every bolt and screw 
of that car by heart. He saw where it could be improved 
alot. Right now he could build a better car than this was 

but he wasn't ready to start 

Three years after he made his “‘fool’’ investment he re- 
signed from his big job. There was some disagreement 
over policy—but he had wanted to quit months before. 
He figured that he must have more experience in direct 
manufacturing—in estimating costs, et cetera. He wired 
to the president of the American Locomotive Company 
asking him for a job. 

“Can't believe you have actually resigned, but if you 
have I will have a place for you,’’ the president tele- 
graphed him 

“I have resigned all right. Please tell me where you 
want me to come,’’ Chrysler wired back. 

The following day he received a telegram telling him to 
be at Pittsburgh on a certain date. Chrysler started east at 
once—buying a railroad ticket for the first time in his life. 
Ac Pittsburgh they offered him the position of shop super- 
intendent of their local locomotive works. He took it 
even before they figured out a salary. He knew what he 
wanted—experience in manufacturing. 

Within two years they made him general manager and 
fixed his salary at twelve thousand dollars a vear. He had 
everything in his hands—or at his feet. The sky was the 
limit as far as his future in the railroad business was con- 

But he wasn't dreaming about the railroad busi- 
He was dreaming about individual transportation— 
He had been buying cars and taking them 
He knew them backward and forward. 


cerned 
ness 


motor-cCars 


apart all these years 
] IS opportunity came sooner than he expected. Cer- 
tain Eastern bankers, having selected Nash to head 
General Motors, were faced with the necessity of finding 
a man who could carry on at Buick—the biggest of the 
General Motors units 
This group had heard about this Kansas Cyclone who 
was sweeping through the big Pittsburgh locomotive 
plants. They suggested that Nash bring him to the Buick 


banner. A meeting was arranged in Pittsburgh and Nash 
5 


explained the situation, went over production methods at 
Buick, plans for expansion, financial conditions of General 
Motors, what the future held for Buick and then asked 
Chrysler what he thought of it. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity,” 
“I'd like to tackle the job.”’ 

“We could use you as works manager,’ Nash said to 
him. ‘‘How much money do you want?” 

‘I'm earning twelve thousand dollars now.” 

Nash threw up his hands. “We are not paying any- 
thing like that in the automobile business.”’ 

‘Well, how much can you pay?”’ Chrysler asked. 

‘Six thousand dollars at the most.”’ 

“T'll take the job,’’ Chrysler barked. 

As soon as he could settle his affairs in Pittsburgh he re- 
ported at the Buick plant in Flint. This was in 1908. They 
were making forty-five cars a day and they were having a 
lot of axle trouble—which is about as serious as when a 
human being has, say, kidney trouble. Chrysler diag- 
nosed the case at once and ordered that the ‘“‘cold-rolled”’ 
axles be replaced with “‘heat-treated’’ axles. The axle 
trouble ceased at once. 

Then he started working on the body. In place of the 
all-wood body he built a composite wood and steel one 
that gave new beauty and oltidandl wearing quality. 
Night and day he worked in the factory. There wasn't a 
single job in the whole great institution that he couldn't 
do just as well as the man doing it. He hadn't been dream- 
ing cars for ten years for nothing. 

Two years after he had been made works manager he 
was made president of Buick and first vice-president of 
General Motors, in charge of all production. 


answered Chrysler. 


TOVEMBER 25, 1919, he resigned. Nine years before, 
when he came in, he had only a little money 
saved and his salary was six thousand dollars a year. Now 
he went out with a substantial interest in General Motors’ 
stock. He was a wealthy man—and still had the “‘big 
idea’’ left. 

For a few months he rested and took invoice of his 
private affairs. He had been working seven days a week 
for years and he had a long vacation coming to him. 

Before he could take it he was almost instantly seized 
upon for a job that called for every bit of his ability and 
every bit of indomitable, almost ruthless, driving force, 
which is his outstanding characteristic. Willys-Overland, 
one of the industry's biggest units, was in difficulties ag- 
gravated by the first symptoms of the post-war depression. 

Chrysler, as executive vice-president and general man- 
ager, came into the Willys-Overland situation in 1920 to 
clean house. And he cleaned it! 

When Chrysler arrived the company's back loans totaled 
forty-six million dollars. When he left they had been 
pared to eighteen million dollars. 

It was a hard job, a job that obviously demanded the ab- 
sorbed and undivided attention of a strong man. Yet in 
the midst of it he was asked to shoulder another burden— 
that of snatching Maxwell from complete disaster. 

The Maxwell, the only living remnant of the one-time 
ambitious United States Motors—sole rival of the General 
Motors—had become so involved that in order to save 
even a little out of the wreck it was necessary to place its 
affairs in the hands of the United States District Court. 
On April 8, 1921, a receiver was appointed and on May 31 
the reorganization committee purchased it at public 
auction and assigned it to the new company. On June 11 
it was reorganized as the Maxwell Motor Corporation. 

The same powerful investors in the East who had been 
instrumegtal in Chrysler's going to Overland were heavily 
involved in the Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 

He was called in. The essential details were explained 
to him. He was told that the company’s bank loans were 
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in excess of 
twelve million 
dollars. That 
they had _ ac- 
counts payable of 
over six million 
dollars and that 
theitems brought 
the total indebt- 
edness to over 
twenty million 
dollars. He was 
told that the 
company had 
twenty-six thou- 
sand cars sCat- 
tered about the 
country, on sid- 
ings, in freight 
cars and in vari- 
places of 
storage, and that 
against thosecars 
were ten million 
dollars in notes 
receivable that 
required —_liqui- 
lation. 
Confronted 
with a dealer organization so disrupted that it consisted of 
only fifty active dealer accounts, the sales department sold 
off those twenty-six thousand cars and then started work- 
ing three shifts with unshakable faith to develop new sales 


ous 


outlets 

Then out of the blue came the unexpected. It was some- 
thing brand-new in automobile history. It was a small 
car with the speed, power and refinement that only the 
high-priced cars had had to date—and it was named after 
himself. 

On January 9, 
car at the New York show. 
in getting ready to make it 
was the sensation of the day. 


1924, he exhibited the first Chrysler 
He had spent nineteen years 
and it was worth them. It 

That year he built thirty- 


Fred M. Zede v conavatulates Walter Chrvsler on the car 


he dreamed of when automobiles weve lik« 


twothousand 
Chryslers and 
fifty thousand 
Maxwells. 

In 1925 he de- 
cided to drop the 
Maxwell name 
entirely, 
ganize the com- 
pany and call it 
the Chrysles 
Motor Corporation 
He had wisely 
acquired a 
trolling interest 
He, in point of 
fact, had his own 
factory now and 
that year he made 
and sold 137,668 
Chryslers in- 
cluding in July a 
Light Six and a 
Light Four. 

This same year 
with the com- 
mon stock selling 
at sixteen dollars 
ashare, the banks 
had the equivalent of all their money back with seven per 
Most of them sold out their stock and took 


reor- 


con- 


the above 


Oru 


cent interest. 
their cash. 

In 1926 he produced 170,052 cars and last year 195,571 
Chryslers. This year he will build close to a quarter of a 
million cars bearing his own name. 


ODAY at fifty-two he personifies the driving, rest- 
less, high-powered American business man. 
‘‘A man can do anything he wants to do in this country 
if he wants to do it hard enough,’’ he told me, banging 
his square hard fist on his flat-topped table. Then he 
added, “‘if he uses plenty of common sense.” 
He has proven it in his own Continued on page 107, 
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By HELEN 
‘TOPPING 
MILLER 





OLLIE B. CAMERON closed 
the door after her elderly visi- 
tors and turned a little anxiously 
d to the restless shadow she had 
or some moments been aware of waiting in the back hall. 
‘You want me, Ky?” she called 
Ky Cameron, who had been named Keziah for a 
going grandfather, came out of the dark blinking crossly. 
Are they gone at last?’’ 
Mollie B. smiled at 


Id alway 


$Ca- 


All her bovs were six feet tall 
s be freckled and spoiled little 


him 


now but thev wou 


, 
to their mother 


They're nice old And coming here to play 
and drink ginger ale is a party them.’ She 
stopped gathering up glasses and looked sharply at her tall 
His face was ghastly What's wrong, Ky?” 


his jaw stiffening 


people, son 
for 
son vhite 
He swallowed grimly, 
““White Rossiter just shot himself,’’ he said. 
Mollie B. turned | But she kept her composure, 
kept her mouth calm and steady 
If her shook 
agitation 


“Let's sit down, Ky,"’ she said gently. 


pale 
as she faced 


fingers 


‘I'm horribly 


Cf ws Bie 
—— ths i's 
Se) || | 


him she hid their 


» SAINTED 





i ake me away 
somewhere, Ky. 
this 


horvible house!” 


Out ot 


sorry of course. Do you want to talk about it?” 

‘Ky staggered into a chair. His blond hair was dark 
about the temples, his face had a drained and tortured 
look. 

“I've got to talk about it!”’ 

Mollie Cameron ached to clasp him close, hold his head 
in her arms, croon over him, ease this shock. But she was 
a wise woman. Life, in whitening her head had sweetened 
her heart and soul, made her wise and deep and strong. 

White” Rossiter was the father of Ann Clay Rossiter, 
Ky’s fiancée. The Rossiters had a great deal of money 
and Mollie B. had not been exactly happy over the 
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The Story of a Mother Who Was Strong Enough to 
Be Cruel to Her Son in Justice to Another Woman 


Illustrations bv Delevante 


Ann Clay was a quiet girl, thin, not very 
modern, not very happy, indulged, ignored much of the 
time by her restless parents. And Ky was so heady, so glad, 
so interested in livi ing that Mollie B. had dreaded the pres- 
sure of Ann Clay's ingrowing personality upon him. But 
now she found herself championing the girl in her heart. 

“TI can guess what happened, Ky. But we mustn't 
judge. We must not think of it at all except to be very 
sorry.” 

Ky stiffened. 


engagement. 


“Great scott, Mother, I've got to think 
about it!’ he cried. ‘‘I was there—thirty minutes before 
he—before it happened. And they were having the most 
sickening row! Ann and I were out in the pergola but you 
couldn't help hearing! The things they shrieked at each 
other—White furious and swearing and she as cold as ice, 
sl ishing at him. It makes me sick yet!’’ 

‘Not all people are lucky enough to have happy homes, 
son,’’ Mollie B. chided gently. 

“If any woman ever talks to me the way Mrs. Rossiter 
talked to White I'll walk out on her and never go back!”’ 
Ky drew his brows together fiercely. 

“Perhaps you won't swear at her, Ky. 
won't have any reason to talk to you like that. 

“IT. .."" He was gray around the lips, sickened. ; 
Mollie I never heard people talk like they did! I 
didn’t know people could hate each other like that and go 
on... living in one house—going out together. 

He shuddered. 

His mother tightened her fingers upon each other. He 
was so dear! The part of his hair so like his father, the 
boyish lovable curve of his brow—but grown a man now 
and she must not be weak if she would have him strong. 
Strongest of all feeling was the friendship between Mollie 
Cameron and her sons. Always they had called her 
Mollie. And friends do not destroy as sometimes 
mothers do. 

“You were there when it happened, Ky?” 

“No, I left. I—had to go, Mollie. I drove out the road 
a couple of miles and then I came back and stopped at the 
drugstore and heard about it.”’ 

‘‘And then you went to Ann Clay?” 

“No, I came home.”’ 

Mollie B. lifted her eyes to the yellowing portrait of 
a gray-eyed young man in a naval uniform. It was a little 
way she had of praying, of gathering strength for the trials 
she must meet. “‘Beloved—beloved, give me wisdom to 
do the right thing for these lads of ours!"’ 

Ky saw the look, understood it, grew defensive. 

“T couldn't go back, Mollie! I couldn’t!"’ 

“Il know!"’ Vicariously Mollie B. was suffering the 
shock of disillusion that tortured Ky, the stunned wretch- 
edness of realizing that the thing which had revolted him 
had been but a casual episode to the woman he loved. 

He rose, walked the length of the room unhappily, 
faced about. Misery made him old. 

‘I suppose I ought to go!” 

Mollie Cameron was sharply troubled. Things were 
worse than she had thought. She had guarded them too 
well perhaps, kept ugliness and starkness away from them 
too carefully, reared men upon whom the rawnesses of the 
world grated too painfully. 

“You ought to want to go, Ky. How is it that you 
don't? Don't tell me if you feel that you'd rather not.”’ 


Perhaps she 


4 clenched his hands while his mouth tightened. 
I do want to go, Mollie. It’s only that sometimes 
you can't tell a darn thing about heredity and if a woman 
ever hated me like that—' 

“Let's not think about it, Ky. Let's think of poor lone- 
ly little Ann, living all her life in a horrible atmosphere 
like that, not knowing what real love is—no one who ever 
loved her unselfishly—until you came. Can't you think of 
her that way, son?” 

Wracked anguish twisted the boy's lips. “‘Mollie—she 
laughed! And in half an hour he went up-stairs and shot 
himself!"’ 

Mollie B. rose, pushed back her soft white hair. ‘‘I'll 
go with you, Ky. We'll just go and be kind and not judge 

and perhaps tomorrow we'll see clearly. Don't you 
want to put some cold water on your face?” 

Stumbling up the crooked old stairs the seagoing grand- 
father had built so many years ago, Ky Cameron moved 
like a man in a dream. He felt chilly, nauseated, torn to 
ragged aching fragments by doubt. But under his own 
sickened weakness lay his mother’s strength. When you 
had nothing left to stand on you let go and her gallant 
spirit upheld you. Ky realized, a bit dimly, the stress of 
his mother’s long widowhood, the things she had fought 
through, bringing up the five of them alone. But she had 
never faltered, never doubted and no matter how clouded 
was the issue Mollie B. saw through. 

He splashed water on his face, brushed his hair mechan- 
ically Queer how his world had turned over! This 
morning he had loved Ann Clay Rossiter—and now that 
Ann Clay was dead and in place of the idol he had 
changeling vision of a brittle bitter woman, edged to a 
cutting keenness by rasping unhappiness, unmoved by the 
horror that had shaken him. 

If it were not for Mollie B. But Mollie B. kept 
your feet on the ground; sane and strong and sure you felt 
the earth be: uring youup. He straightened his tie, put on a 
coat. Death demanded dignity. Hard to realize that he 
was going back to find White Rossiter dead. Less than 
two hours since he had been lighting cigarets, walk- 
ing through lighted rooms, a man not old, with a 
touch of gray on the temples, lines cut a little too 
deeply around his lips, a touch of the satiric in 
his look living ...a person. And 
now he was gone. Destroyed! And Ann 
Clay had laughed. He had to stop 
thinking, he told himself as he went 
down the stairs. He had to stop 
thinking. 


HE Rossiter house was 
lighted, still, some- 
dignified Three 

sat in the li- 
brary talking 

gravely. They 
rose, bowed 


how 
men 
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then shook hands with Ky. 
Ky heard their murmuring. 
tremendous strain 


Mollie Cameron and 

Temporarily deranged,”’ 
That power project 
drove himself ruthlessly 

[he accepted thing. But he knew 

He walked through the high quiet rooms already 
smelling a little of death. Mollie B. had gone up-stairs. 
In a dark little library at the back, huddled in a big chair, 
he found Ann Clay. Her feet were tucked under her, she 
had on a wispy silk negligée and her ankles were bare. 
She stared at him as he lighted a lamp and Ky saw the 
set stiff whiteness of her face. Her hands were cold as 


to 


last 


! 


‘ . 
iC 


she whispered 
smells up 


I couldn't back up-stairs,’ 
jerkily as she pressed against him. ‘‘It 
there, Ky! 

Ky could not trust himself to speak. He stood numbly, 
holding her hand, patting it, looking off over her head, 
i chaotic tumult in his mind 

[ was asleep,"’ Ann Clay went on, ‘‘and I heard that 
and the smoke came driftingin . ..”’ 
That all that Ky heard. 
She had gone to sleep after listening to a quarrel 
that sent him away reeling with disgust, stunned! She 
quivered against him, tensed, sat up, apparently feeling 
the reserve that he could not conquer. 

[Take me away somewhere, Ky! 


go 


queer jar 


She had been asleep! was 


Out of this horrible 
house!’ 


Ky 


| 


roused, jerked himself out of his aching apathy 

[ll take you home, Ann Clay. Molly B. ts up-stairs. 
She'll get vour things we'll take vou home with us. 
You can come back in the morning. *’ 

Ann Clay nodded dully, relaxed into the chair. Ky 
felt a little surge of compassion when he saw how hag- 
rard she was, how slender and frail and white. Her body 
had the light soft contours of a child's, her wrists were 
small and fleshless, there was a soft blue hollow at her 
throat 

In the old car, jolting through the summer dark, she 
huddled Ky and Mollie B. without speaking. 
Mollie B. was still too. Ky felt arraigned, on the defen- 
sive, but he could not thrust off the cold pressing of un- 
certainty. The lighted door of the old Cameron house 
had a friendly look. It was crooked undoubtedly and 
the porch sagged a little and all the boards creaked but 
it was steadfast and honest. You knew what to think, 
what to believe in the old Cameron house. Even Ann 
Clay was a little changed when she crossed that threshold. 


between 


N THE light of the ship's lanterns Mollie had- hung on 
the wall, with the rugged old things which had been 
there faithfully for three generations about her, Ky 
looked at her and discovered with a queer catch of the 
heart that her. Loving her, he suddenly 
vearned to drive that bitter weary look out of her eves 
Put her to bed, Mollie B.,"’ he said gently, giving Ann 
Clay's shoulder a fatherly pat. ‘‘She’s worn out!”’ 
Mollie B. closed the front door and turned out the light. 
Ann Clay in the middle of the room motionless 
She had put on a coat over her thin negligée and the collar 
was turned up, ruffling her blond hair 
Can't I sit here awhile? If I go up-stairs alone 
I'll think so much! Don’t you think I could just sit here 
in this old chair? I don't want to keep 


he still lov ed 
stood 


alone 
vou u} 
Mollie B looked keenly at her son. 


“T'll stav with you, Ann.” Ky said. 
[’ LOVED her. And he had never been so far from, 

her! The breadth of the old Cameron hearth was 
the width of the world and something had built a wall 


of glass between. They looked at each other, things 


were the same, gestures, groping of hands, yet there was 
no contact, no reaching past that frigid wall. Even 
voices came through thinly, the voices of strangers, his 
voice, Ann Clay's, yet alien, forced. 

Ky sat cramped and jaded in his grandfather's chair, 
hating White Rossiter for the thing he had done to them. 
Then suddenly Ann Clay spoke. 

“You don't know very much about life, do you, Ky?"’ 

Ky looked puzzled. ‘I've made my own living for 
five years."’ 

“Oh, I don't mean things like that! But you've never 
lived . alone! You've never walled up your heart 
with a deep shell so that people couldn't hear the crying 
down deep in it, have you, Ky?”’ 

“No I've never had to do that.” 

“Your mother never looked at you and shrieked 
‘Horrors! Are you going to be like the Camerons?’ did 
she? Your father never laughed at you horribly and said: 
‘Oh, well! What could I expect?’ " 

‘“T can’t remember my father. He died when | 
Mollie B. had to bring us up alone.”’ 

‘But you never had things like that!" 

““No,”’ Ky’s tone was level, “‘I never had things like 
that."’ 

She sat silent for a long minute. Then she shuddered 
a little, lifted her face, looked at him strangely. 

“Ky . . . don’t look at me like that!" 

“I'm not looking at you like that, Ann.’”’ 

Something strong and honest in him, something of 
Mollie B., felt the wretchedness that was torturing this 
girl he loved. He ached to comfort her, to hold her 
against this shadow of the dead. But something held 
him, something cold and grim and pressing that he could 
not shake off. 

‘‘T'm not looking at you, Ann.”’ 

“You are!’ her voice trembled, broke. ‘You are, Ky. 
You're thinking that I'm like them!"’ 

‘No!’ Ky’s voice striving for tenderness could not 
fight through the level husk of control. “No... I 
wasn't thinking that, Ann.”’ 

“You were!" she insisted passionately. 
sitting there judging me!”’ 

Ky paced the room, sat down again. 
wrought, Ann; you've had a ghastly shock. 
it be better not to talk about things 
you ve rested?” 

“T suppose so.’" She stood up shakily. ‘‘I'll go to bed. 
I suppose Mollie B. wants me to sleep in Mary Ann's 
room. You needn't come up. I know where everything 
is.” 

She went up the stairs with a labored sort of weariness 
and Ky stood still watching her out of sight. Her little 
pink slippers went up and down on her heels, a heavy 
silk cord dragged from her robe and the light from the 
upper hall lay on her hair like a halo giving her a pale 
dignity as she mounted the stairs. A woman walking 
to be crucified might have walked like that. 

Ky went back to his chair, dropped into it. It was 
growing grimly light when at last he stumbled up to 
bed but he had not fought the thing out. He loved Ann 
Clay loved her! Yet the dumb and stubborn devil 
in him would not relent. He was on guard. He could not 
relax, could not break down the icy hampering wall that 
seemed to be shutting him in. For hours he lay taut and 
aching, arguing with himself. A man had to be sure. A 
man chose the mother for his children. 

When the sun came in and lay across the old coverlet 
over his knees he had reached the point of anguish where 
he was feverishly blaming Mollie B. Mollie B. was too 
perfect a mother, too good a comrade. With a mother 
like that a man started handicapped. His measure was 
too great, too arbitrary. Set against Mollie's attainments 


was Six. 


“You were 


“You're over- 
Wouldn't 
till 
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other women shrank pathetically. He had 
hurt Ann Clay past forgiveness probably. The 
sun was high when at last he fell asleep. 


HITE ROSSITER’S funeral was a small 
private affair, a little hurried, dry, formal 
and impersonal. Ky Cameron sat beside his 
mother in a short slippery chair, his eyes fixed 
on the bulk of bronze and satin that hid White 
Rossiter. All the while the service droned on 
he seemed to be seeing through those containing 
walls, seeing White's lean 
satiric rigid face upturned, 
the undertaker’s clever 
patch on the temple, the 
lines about the mouth hard- 
ened in eternal mockery. 
He asked himself why 
White Rossiter was lying 
there instead of his wife? 
The grim irony within 
him had an answer for 
that. The man broke first! 
Was it because the woman 
cared less? Or was it 
pride? But it was true. 
When marriage grew in- 
tolerable men broke first. 
He looked at Ann Clay, 
very frail in her expensive 
mourning, her blond hair 
very soft against hercheeks. 
Nothing in the world could 
seem less potent for un- 
happiness than she, less 
menacing. Her unsteady 
lips had a sweet curve of 
sorrow. And yet they 
had laughed at the crash- 
ing down of temple stones! 


HEN the burial was 
over he went duti- 
fully to Ann Clay. She 
faced him quietly, a little 
withdrawn, a new strength 
in her eyes. 
“T've made up my mind, 
Ky. I’m not going to 
live here any more. I'm 
going up in the country to 
be with my grandmother. 
And probably you won't 
want to come up there?’’ 
‘Do you want me to come, Ann Clay?” Ky asked. 
She looked at him and something went out of her face 
as though a candle had been blown out. 
“I . . . don't know,”’ she said. 
“T'll come,” said Ky briefly. And kissed her as briefly. 


UT it was a month before he went. A dragging mis- 
erable month in which he found himself endlessly 
uneasy under his mother's eyes. 

A note had come from Ann Clay after she left and 
when Ky slit the envelop his ring slid thinly into his 
hand. 

“I know how you feel, Ky,’’ Ann Clay had written, 
the lines leaping across the sheet with the abruptness of 
asob. “I'm too big a risk. Mollie B. is a saint and all 
your women have been saints. Don't suffer any more and 
don't think of me except as a girl who used to be your 
friend. I've thought it out and this is the wisest.”’ 


“Read them!” ordered 
follie B.., something ter- 
vible 
in her face. 
“Read them all!” 


and grim 


Ky burned the letter and hid the ring but he could not 
hide his thoughts from his mother’s eyes. Something 
went out from her, searching as memory. She never 
accused her son. She had no need to do it. 


OUGLAS, the older Cameron brother, came down 
I from Boston for the week-end with his wife, Ger- 
alda; Dave, the youngest, came home and they were all 
very gay. Doug put on over-alls and painted all the porch 
rockers cherry-red and Dave sat down in one in white 


flannels, which occasioned much brotherly merriment 
Mollie B. made gingerbread and there was much hunting 
through trunks for old college annuals and childish 
pictures to be howled over, but though Ky laughed with 
the rest he was somehow out of everything. The wall 
of glass kept him aloof. He could not melt it, could not 
crash through. 


Somewhere back in his ancestry (Continued on page 100) 
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Gabe Was a Deputy, but When Indian Marie and Whinny Got into 
Trouble He Remembered They Were His Friends 


DUMBHEAD 


HINNY WINTERS rubbed his hands by the 
round-bellied stove in the Requa House 
dining-room and scolded at big Gabe Bettin- 

\ ©} court who lolled beside him. The evening 
poker game had just broken up and left a few stragglers in 
the pine-boarded room. 

‘‘Dumbhead!"’ squealed Whinny in the nasal falsetto 
that had earned him his sobriquet. ‘You'd oughta killed 
Crawley, him takin’ your fi’ dollars and then talkin’ to you 
thataway! It wan't no straight game. Dumb, you was, 
that’s what!"’ 

Gabe looked up humbly, his big black head sunk be- 
tween his muscular shoulders, his childish red mouth 
turned down 

‘Twas, too, a straight game, wan't it, Joe? He jest 
beat me; that was all! He had four queens to my four 
jacks. ‘Twas, too, straight.’’ 

Klamath Joe, the Indian turnkey at the Plateau Requa 
jail, recently made deputy sheriff, turned his dark head 
ind surveved the bickering two 

It ‘us straight ‘nuf, mebbe,”’ he opined. 

Well,” shrilled Whinny, ‘he oughtn't to let him talk 
thataway, ought he? Ever’body knows Crawley's a 
stinker. I and old man Abernathy met him comin’ down 
Three Star Mine jest a little after it was robbed 

and I allus did think—well, you don’t hafta 

stare me down, Joe. I know you ketched another feller, 
but how you know Crawley wan't a-helpin’ him? H'm?”’ 
Whinny swallowed his vibrating Adam's apple and 


from the 


that time 


rushed on: 

They was Liscomb up on Baldy Head too. Didn't he 
sav Crawley's name after they found him starvin’ to death 
up there in his own mine shaft where somebody'd throwed 
him after tyin robbin’ his sluice-boxes?”’ 

‘A-agh!"’ 

Gabe Bettincourt frowned at the little man with affec- 
tionate disgust and Whinny's roach went up promptly. 

‘Don't vou tell me!’ he shouted. ‘“‘Crawley went 
around lin’ a lot of dust nobody knew where he'd got 
[ do’ care ef he did prove a alibi. You'd ought've killed 
him fer talkin’ to vuh like that! 

Klamath Joe jeered blandly 
sack \) 
s skinny 
tobacco-stained brown shirt 


him up an 


spen 


‘Better not let'm know 
dust on vet neck’’ and grinned to see 


fingers clutch involuntarily at the 


you got gold 


the old 


man 


ront 7” nis 


floor a neat hole 


5 ot mpl r 


He reddened resentfully at the Indian's penetration and 
for a moment was silent. Then he was worrying again 
at the tall young giant by the stove. 

Bettincourt blinked and stirred uneasily. Whinny still 
cracked over him the whip of youthful obedience. He'd 
been “‘minding’’ Whinny since he was nine, when his 
shiftless mother had died and left him on the town. The 
old man had gathered up the collection to bury her and 
when it was over had taken the bewildered child back 
with him to the little mine and ranch on the piny slope 
of Thunder Mountain. There had followed an ecstatic 
summer for the boy, his first freedom from his mother’s 
whining slovenliness; for lonely old Whinny it had been 
a taste of Paradise. Someone to boss, to cluck at, to talk 
at endlessly and to teach a contempt of women and to 
shoot. 

After the boy came back to Plateau Requa, the lazy 
little town that sprawled along the mouth of the Klamath, 
Whinny trotted down from his hills naggingly to see that 
he got on in school. He bought him clothes and was 
secretly gnawed by jealousy when the kindly women of the 
town took the boy under their wings. 

‘““Danged old hens,’* Whinny called them for undue in- 
sistence on the emasculating processes of bathing and 
washing. “‘Look’t me! I ain't had a bath fer forty year 
an’ see how strong I be! It'll spile yer gun arm! See ‘fit 
don't! Weaken yuh. Dang them women! They don't 
know what's a gun fer!"’ 

Now Gabe plucked up heart to argue with the old miner. 

‘Aw, Whinny, I didn’t wanta bump him. He was kind 
of drunk. An’ I don’t wanta kill fellers all the time!”’ 

Whinny looked at him severely. 

“Ain't it yer dooty?”’ he demanded. *“‘Whad Joe make 
you a deppity fer, heh? Becuz you was the best shot 
around here and helped ketch them Del Valle boys. What 
you got a gun fer, | wanta know?”’ 

Gabe opened his lips over his big white teeth miserably. 

“I never had it on me,"’ he excused himself. ‘‘I was 
down to Indian Marie's before come here. She was goin’ 
jack-rabbitin’ in the mornin’ and her rifled’d jammed. | 
loaned her my six. Gee,’’ he went on admiringly, ‘‘if 
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vou think I can shoot, you'd oughta see her! Golly, Joe, 
vour mother can pick off a squirrel in the dark! . % 
Whinny squalled jealously: ‘“A swell he-man you are, 
ain't yuh? Lendin’ yer gun to a woman! Joe'd oughta 
made his momma the deppity sheriff!" 

The tall Indian by the window turned. 

‘“Mebbe I will,’’ he growled. “‘It ain't allus her mouth 
she’s shootin’ off 

He walked out, foot over foot. Whinny peered after 
him through the window. 


() UTSIDE a full moon made a world of powdered nacre 
and diamond dust. A light early snow had covered 
the northern California coastal mountains and had spread 
a rare blanket, down to the ocean's edge, where Plateau 
Requa shivered unaccustomedly by a chilly river's mouth. 
The snow had lain for three days now but already a warm- 
ing wind was blowing in from the ocean and melting it. 
Whinny shook his head sagely. ‘Somethin’ on Joe's 
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“He was resistin’ the law. besides tevin’ 


to kill a innercent man” 


mind,’’ he explained the Indian's curtness. ‘‘Shoes, 
mebbe. He ain't had ‘em on sence he come home from 
the War. But I guess even Injun feet feel this snow!’ 

He glanced down at his own feet, laced into new high 
boots, gleaming under their maiden coat of oil 

‘My feet been troublin’ me,’’ he complained These 
here new Chicawgo boots is killers I wan't right sure 
I'd git here today. . . . Thev sure raised hell on me 
comin’ down Thunder!”’ 

He groaned reminiscently and looked at Gabe’s soft 
oiled moccasin boots hobbed with crescent bits of metal 

‘You wouldn't wish to swap, would yuh, Gabe?” 

The big fellow grinned faintly and rose 

“‘Naw,” he muttered. ‘‘] I'm goin’ to bed 

Whinny made a few conversational casts but the boy 
stood in unanswering gloom, staring out the window 

“IT want you should keep away from Indian Marie,”’ 
said the exasperated Whinny at last, and was rewarded 
by the boy's swift spin and the level resentful gaze of his 
black eves 

“Didn't wanta say nothin’ while Joe was here,” lec- 
tured the old man. ‘‘But she’s a bad Injun. Smart but 
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devilish \ gambler too. Kin beat any man ‘round here 
at poker er blackjack. I do’ want you should git mixed 
her. I dunno, if Joe wan't straight’s a string, ef 


with he 
with a mother like that. 


1 been 


CC 


ul 
he 
snes 

He drew back from Gabe's enraged red face thrust down 


illowed to be deppity ; 


into his 

You shud up!”’ 
M'rie’s all right 
after my 
you shud up!"’ 


snarled the 
She's mighty good 
If it 


died 


giant “Indian 
She darn near 
hadn't been fer 


young 
me mother 
aw, 
was almost knocked speechless His chin 
Ac last he began to gobble at the ingrate like 


Whinny 
wobbled 
a senile turkey cock 

Ats all vou know, 
Indian M'rie before 
matter. She'd her that rich mine o’ 
Nobody knowed how. Ner how she’s managed to keep it, 
either, all these years, workin’ it herself with high assess- 
ments an’ all. Where'd she git the money fer them stamps, 
1 Injun squaw? I allus did say smart to be 
straight. Trust her ‘bout’s fur as I could heft a grizzly!"’ 

[The old miner's face wrinkled with vindictive malice. 
But Gabe Bettincourt put one great ham of a hand on the 
old man’s chest and Whinny sat down abruptly in one of 
the Requa House's rockers 

“You make me sick!"’ he told the little man disgustedly. 

\-agh!”’ 

Looking at him, Whinny saw he had gone too far and 
his wizened little face with its scrawnv beard puckered. 
now listen, Gabe, I never went to make yuh mad! 
e coaxed eagerly, “| know where you can git a 
rood mine cheap! Pete Simmons wants to sell out up on 
Creek You know what he's there 
good But he’s got to take his wife to the 


It's a swell chanct fer a young feller like you.”’ 


“W'y, I knowed 
Joe, either, fer that 
hers even then. 


he sneered 
vou was born 


got 


she S too 


Aw 


Say h 


Beaver got 


mighty ore 
city 

But the harassed giant was escaping 
Naw!" he barked [ ain't got no money.”’ 

Whinny st 1 at him incredulously. 

* Ain t no money!’’ he screamed. “"W'v, what you 
done with the thousand dollars ree-ward you got fer them 
Del Valle boys? Hey! 

His scandalized neigh filled the big room and Ben 
Tollin, the proprietor of the hotel, and a couple of lumber- 
jacks loafing by the desk looked up ‘nterestedly. 

Like a goaded bull the big boy turned toward him. 
None ver damn he roared. “‘Spent it fer 
its, mebbe, er mebbe I bought myself a hun’erd velvet 

soots. Ef I'd thought of it I'd a bought a couple ton Port- 
land cement to see ef I couldn't block up that achin’ void 


ire 


vot 


! 
cl bizness 


cS, I 


you call yer mouth!"’ 
He tramped out into the cool and pearly night amid the 
lelighted roars of the lumberjacks and Whinny Winters’ 


cackle of vituperation. 
ft) ROM the little pine jail on the knoll at the end of the 
town Klamath Joe, the Indian deputy, saw the boy 
cross the white road and disappear up the dark stair that 
led to his room over the hardware store. A light flashed 
n in his window, then off again. 
Che Indian hasped the door of the little pine-log carcel 
id moved, silent as a shadow even in his unaccustomed 
es, down the straggling row of houses that was the 
main street, made his way up to the narrow room and 
thrust open the door. 
Gabe sat on his cot, his face buried in his hands, his 
feet in balbriggan socks splayed out before him. He 
as the Indian stumbled over 


big 

lid not even raise his head 

his boots toward the light. 
The tall man stood surveying him in its crude glare. 

Yeh,’ he murmured. “‘Yeh!"’ 

“You git outa here!’ blubbed the boy. 


‘““Um.”” The Indian's grave voice filled the room. ‘‘You 
was cleaned. What you done the money, kid?” 

Gabe raised a red and distorted face. 

‘Lost it,’ he confessed briefly. 

‘“W'at you gal over Maripose mine gonna say?’’ queried 
Joe. “You gonna be married Christmas, eh?"’ 

The boy's mouth twisted but a desperate look came into 
his eyes 

“Tl git it, you see! Damn it! I'll git it back ef I hafta 
shoot the .. .” 

His voice trailed off under the chill scrutiny of the 
Indian's Opaque eyes. 

‘This ain't fust time you gamble,”’ he accused. *‘Craw- 
ley never got much off yuh tonight. You seein’ him 
before?"’ 

The big fellow on the cot nodded miserably. 

‘He git it all?” 

A wary look leaped into Gabe’s face. He rose. 

‘“None yer bizness,"’ he blustered. “You allus tryin’ to 
boss me! You think jest ‘cause you've knowed me sence 
I was a kid an’ because your ma was was good to 
me,”’ he swallowed, “‘you got a right to come buttin’ inta 
my bizness!"’ 

‘‘Gamblin’,"" mourned the Indian dispassionately. 
‘“‘O'ny damn fools does it. Injuns an’ damn fools. Injuns 
can't he’p it, but you ain't no Injun.”’ 

He paused and his face stilled into a mask of dark metal. 

‘‘My momma,” he drawled, “‘she damn fool too. She 
been gamblin’ with Crawley. Lose her mine, mebbe. | 
not be s’prized. She die, she do that!”’ 

Gabe raised his tousled head and stared at the other. 

“She she been losin’ money?” 

The Indian nodded. 

Suddenly the boy's face wrinkled into laughter, a 
strained cachinnation that rocketed about the bare pine 
walls harshly. 

“Ef that ain't good!"’ he hiccoughed cynically. “Indian 
M'rie bein’ took by a tin-horn like Crawley. Haw, haw!” 

‘““Yeah,”’ agreed Klamath Joe, eyeing him impassively. 
‘Took her an’ all other damn fools in this town. Plenty! 
But she’s Injun besides bein’ damn fool.”’ 

Then he swung on his heel and was gone 


LL of Plateau Requa had long been drowsing in their 

blankets and the big moon was almost down over 
the crests of the Siskiyous when the town was wakened 
to a fusillade of shots, to heavy feet running through the 
thawing night, to a sharp outcry then the ominous 
silence of a finished deed. 

Klamath Joe got there first. To his trained senses the 
sounds had centered about Felix Jim Andersen's General 
Mercantile Store that stood in the center of the main and 
only street. He was up on the steps and trying to open 
the shuttered door when Felix Jim with his shock of white 
hair flying came running around the corner of the building, 
his nightshirt stuffed into his trousers, his mackinaw 
flying. 

‘Robbed, bet yeh!"” he snapped, as the two climbed into 
the redolent darkness of the store over the tumbled-down 
goods. 

Felix Jim fumbled for the light and took a deep breath 
as the old-fashioned iron strong-box sprang into view, 
the door pried off neatly, the papers which had filled it 
scattered over the floor. He sank to his knees and scram- 
bled through them hastily. In a moment he raised his lean 
yellowing face. 

“All gone!"’ he said quietly. “‘A thousand that was 
goin’ over to the bank at the county seat tomorrow. Ever’ 

y cent gon¢!”’ 
The Indian opened his lips. 
““What kind money?” 


‘All kinds,’ answered Felix Jim. ‘‘Bills, silver—all 
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Klamath doe was up on the steps trying to 


open the shutteved door 


kinds. Ever’body buy winter supplies now. Can't trace 
money like that. All gone!’ 

He rocked on his heels sadly. 

Then the townsmen began to swarm up the steps of 
the store. 

Potato Wauggie, otherwise Major Thomas Augustus 
Trowbridge-Pennel, late of the British Army and for 
twenty years justice of peace in the little town on the 
river bank, came swiftly toward the two by the boxes of 
dried prunes and heaped rolls of calico. 

He barked in his crispest voice: 

“Robbery, eh? Best keep the crowd away from the 
building. Likely to be tracks. Snow’s melting fast but it 
will still show a trail for an hour or two.”’ 

Klamath Joe nodded and faded into the semi-gloom 
of the dawn. Felix Jim and the old justice, taking charge 
of the place and keeping off the excited townsmen that 
now began to arrive in groups, saw him making a careful 
survey of the window-ledge and the sloppy snow 
under it. 

The Indian raised his head at last. The sun was coming 
up into a dripping thawing world. The roofs were begin- 
ning to smoke and a sweet salty smell was blowing in 
from the Pacific. 

‘“Where’s Gabe?’’ demanded Joe. 

Immediately the crowd took up the call. 

‘Hey, Gabe! Joe wants yuh!" 





Eyes fastened on the little window of the room over 
the hardware store. 

Klamath Joe nodded to a slim Indian kid, Biddle Boy, 
Felix Jim Andersen's clever lazy foster-son. 

“Skip ‘crost thar an’ tell Gabe I want'm."’ 


Biddle Boy raced across, his slim legs flying. He was 


back in a breath. “‘Ain’t there! He's gone!’ he said 

“Gone! Gabe's gone!”’ 

Instantly the crowd rolled this sweetly on its tongue 
This was something like. Eyes glistened in the early 
morning, lips drew in sharply. 

The Indian deputy’s face smoothed into a calm darkness 
“Yeah? Awright.”’ 

He strode up the store steps again and vanished into 
the dimness where he spoke for a few moments with Potato 
Wauggie and the bewildered old merchant. 

Biddle Boy, charmed by his importance and his con- 
nection with the crime, began to posture on the porch be- 
fore the other Indian kids that stood on the edge of the 
crowd. He made elaborate forays, examined the window- 
sills gravely as he had seen Joe do and was suddenly 
vanked inside by a dark broad palm that clapped on his 
skinny neck like a vise 

Hilariously the Indian boys heard Klamath Joe's deep 
voice drawl: 

"At'lldo, kid. You wipe nose an’ git along to school.”’ 


HEN the Indian deputy appeared once more on the 
porch and strode with his springy tread through the 
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crowd. In silence they watched him disappear down the 
river trail that led out of the village and along the Klam- 
ath River to the Indian Ranch Tchipanichan, where his 
mother, Indian Marie, lived among a sprawl of Indian huts. 

The crowd watched him go, torn between following 
him and the hope of something more doing at the store. 
As they their wildest hopes were re- 
warded 

{ tall lumberman came walking slowly out of the woods 
behind the town, bearing on his shoulders a strange 
burden. He stalked down the little street and women, 
beginning to stir the fires for breakfast, ran to the door 
and stared. He neared the store of Felix Jim and the 
crowd parted before him, awestricken. 

On the sodden step he laid down his load. It was the 
body of Crawley, the gambler, with a neat hole bored 
through his temple. 

The lumberman straightened up and raised his solemn 
face to the keen gaze of Potato 
Wauggie and the astonished light 
eyes of Felix Jim. 

‘| found’m up yon on Baldy 
Head in old Liscomb’s cabin,’” he 
told slowly “I'd 
early for Todgers’ 


stood undecided 


them 
Start 


got a 
( amp 


\ 





\\ 


rl 








\ 


we 


an’ I stopped in thar to cook me a little breakfast. 

''d knowed ol’ Liscomb well an’ I knowed he 
wouldn'ta minded my cookin’ myself a little grub thar. 
Well, the door was open, I seen, an’ w'en I stepped in there 
he was, all of asudden. Lyin’ on the floor. He they 
was they'd been a fight iu 

The big fellow breathed heavily, his simple face break- 
ing into ripples of perturbation. 

I found this here too.”’ 

From his pocket he fished out a shining object and laid 
it down beside the dead man. It was a swart business-like 
revolver, an automatic 

Potato Wauggie looked at it, fascinated. It was Gabe 
Bettincourt’s. He had seen the boy wiping it lovingly a 
dozen times. Furthermore it was a known and famous 
gun for with it the boy had captured the notorious bandits, 
the Del Vallebovs. Everybody in the town had examined it. 

‘Were there anv tracks?’’ asked the old man. 

The lumberman nodded 

Hull lot all messed up. Some goin’ on toward 
Thunder an’ some goin’ over Beaver way and some jest 
millin’ around. But the snow's so soft I couldn't rightly 
tell w ich was w ich.”’ 

An audible breath swept the crowd. 

Chen Plateau Requa received the second stunning shock 
of the day 

Klamath Joe came up out of the river path. At his side 
walked Indian Marie. The two tall people passed silently 
by the store, cleaved the staring crowd as though it were 


strange dignity. 


not in existence and went on to the little log jail at the 
end of the street. They disappeared within. 


FTER a few minutes Joe came out alone. He walked 

swiftly toward the store, his face brown and impas- 
sive as leather. He spoke quietly to the stupefied old 
justice of the peace. 

“I got to go. Want you watch jail. My momma might 
try to git out.” 

Then he saw the dark figure that still lay on the step. 
He leaned forward swiftly, his eyes narrowing. The 
glitter of the gun took his gaze and his lips tightened. He 
nodded slowly and the expelled breath of the crowd hung 
in the cool air in a vapor. 

He raised himself and looked at the two men above him 
on the porch. 

“I got to go,’” he repeated tonelessly. “‘Yeh!"’ 

He pressed his keys into Potato Wauggie’s hand and was 





moving, a tall height against the 
morning dazzle of the sun, before 
the old man realized he had gone. 


HREE mornings later all Pla- 

teau Requa turned out. Potato 

Wauggie was to hold a preliminary 

hearing of the case in his clean little 

house that was also the office of the justice of the peace. 

The old man had been pottering about all morning 
worriedly, setting out a saucer of cream for the cat, polish- 
ing the Franklin stove, fiddling with a couple of worn 
calfskin law-books that stood on the shelf above the pine 
table. His pince-nez was perched precariously on the 
end of his fine nose and he gnawed at his military mustache 
as he worked. 

Yet when he entered the little front room with its desk 
and row of chairs he was calm and dignified. Already the 
walls were lined with standing people. By tacit consent 
the chairs were left for the intimate figures in the town’s 
drama. The windows held a fringe of heads and little 
knots and clusters stood outside the whitewashed fence 
or loitered in the road. 

Felix Jim in a clean shirt accompanied by Biddle Boy 
stiff with delight and the magnificence of pink suspenders, 
came down the road. They took seats in the front row 
of chairs. 

Then with all the eves of Plateau Requa upon them, 
three figures emerged from the jail. All chatter ceased as 
they came. Indian Marie walked, tall and heavy, by the 
side of her son, the deputy sheriff. Two great iron braids 
of hair swung on either side her face and dropped to her 
The three blue tatoo marks on her chin gave her a 
About her shoulders she had drawn a 
dark shaw]. She did not touch her son but the two moved 
with an effortless motion as if they might have been a pair 
of splendid redwood trees 


knees. 
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On the other side of Klamath Joe clumped Gabe Bettin- 


court, embarrassed and solemn. His face was changed into 
a semblance of what it would be at forty, resolute and 
grave. They entered and Potato Wauggie offered the 
Indian woman a chair ceremoniously. The two men stood 


HE court began. 

Over the mountains from the county seat had been 
sent a young deputy prosecuting attorney, Olin Thomas. 
He was newly out into politics and eager to make a name 
for himself. He gave ominous clear- 
ings of his throat and rustled his 
papers. 

The first witness was Felix Jim. 
He told his story quaintly but 
directly. He revealed that Craw- 
ley had hung abou: the store and 
put many seemingly simple ques- 


tions about the small safe and the thousand dollars that 
Felix Jim kept there. Biddle Boy lolled his tongue over 
his finely cut lips with excitement and dug his wiry fingers 
into the old man’s thigh when he came down from the 
stand. 

The young lawyer then called Klamath Joe. 

“Will you please state what you found that led to the 
arrest of the two defendants?’’ he asked 

Klamath Joe moistened his lips deliberately. 

‘‘Found lotta tracks,”’ he stated and closed his mouth. 

“Yes. Whose were they?” encouraged the attorney, 
eager to simplify things for this simple aboriginal 

““Crawley's, Gabe Bettincourt’s and my momma's.” 

“How did you know whose they were?’’ persisted 
Thomas. 

Klamath Joe permitted himself a slight grin 

‘““Crawley'’s lame one leg,’’ he explained compassion- 
ately to such ignorance. “My momma, she walk Injun 
way, heel’n toe. Gabe got boots with moon pegs. Make 
em hisself down at jail. I see him.’ 

He stopped. 

“Then?” prodded the attorney. 

‘‘Went an’ arrested my momma.” 

Indian Marie sat, a dark mahogany figure quiet as stone. 
[he room was very still. 

‘‘Had you other evidence of her complicity in this affair 
than her footprints under the windows?"’ He worried for 
fear he had not put the question simply enough, but 
answered: 

‘Thousand dollars I find under rock in her fireplace."’ 

Potato Wauggie rapped on his desk for quiet, his face 
red and stern. Felix Jim and Biddle Boy leaned forward 
and regarded the Indian woman with wide-open eyes 
Gabe Bettincourt shifted miserably from foot to foot and 
the new boots he wore squeaked 

“T put her in jail an’ go after Gabe,’ Joe went on 


Joe 


‘Find 


him up Thunder Mountain at Whinny Winters’. Brought’ m 
back. Tha’s all.”’ 

‘‘And your reason?”’ 

“His gun shot Crawley.”’ 

Joe rose and the attorney waved him back. 

“Did Bettincourt make any objection to coming with 
vou?” he asked. 

The Indian nodded 

“Yeh. Say don't wanta leave ol’ Whinny. He outa his 
head. Fall down on ice goin’ home. Hurt. But,’’ con- 
























































“Ever be rd knows you don t 


git sent to jail for shootin 


in self-defense” 








cluded Joe mildly, ‘*he say he do it.”’ 

‘‘Do what?’’ demanded Thomas, 
plainly startled. 

The court-room sat forward and there was a movement 
at the door that threatened the sill. 

‘“Shoot'm, sure!’" answered the tall man impatiently. 

““You mean,’ demanded the attorney incredulously, 
‘that Bettincourt confessed to Crawley'’s murder?”’ 

‘Sure, sure!"’ snapped Joe. Then, seeing the attorney's 
astonishment, he explained: *‘'Cause he never done it 
that’s why.’ 

The prosecutor wiped his brow and sneered: 

“Oh, you're sure of that, are you? I suppose you have 
other confessions?”’ 

The proud nose of the Klamath rose a little higher. 

‘““Sure!"’ he agreed with dangerous mildness. “‘Yeh.”’ 

‘Would you mind then,”’ inquired Thomas with elabo- 
rate politeness, ‘telling me who else has confessed to this 
ane and robbery?”’ 

‘Nobody,’ said Joe blandly, 
momma only say she kill Crawley.”’ 

Once again Potato Wauggie rapped for quiet. Olin 
Thomas wiped his face on a bright-bordered handkerchief 
and ran a finger around his white collar. Gabe Bettin- 
court was staring at him with grim eyes, but Joe sat look- 
ing at his own bare feet 

“You say.’ rallied the lawver, ‘‘that vour mother and 
Bettincourt confessed to committing this murder to 


“say he do both. My 


2 


They 


*“Naw 


}iSt Sav SO i 


gether 
Naw Joe began to be annoyed 
ain't neither one done it. They 

“But what for?’’ queried the harassed attorney in a 
fretful tone 


‘Each feller thinks other done it, I reckon,’’ answered 


Joe and ended things by getting down from the stand 


Thomas made no further attempt to stop him 

Various other of the townspeople were called then ind 
evidence was produced to show that Gabe Bettincourt and 
Indian Marie had been together Continued on page 87 
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#2 BRAHAM LINCOLN delivered from the bond- 
age of slavery the colored people of the United 
otates 

CYS. There has now arisen a man whose ambition 
is to free labor from the bondage of capital and capitalists 
ind to enthrone workers as the employers 

Read his declaration, which he authorized me to publish: 


been talking for a long time about capital as being 
I hope we will 


as being a commodity. 
1 human beings who vive their lives to the 
ill that labe will be the employer and 


ommodity which they buy tor their own 


u 
ir 


among the human beings 
They all should share re 
they happened to occupy for the 
ut a float ng preside nt just as soon asa 


listributed 
i business 

p sitions 
uld cut 
floating worker from the profit-sharing classification. 
Chis must be our goal. Much more difficult things have been 

ly 
The worker must be made to feel that he is a property owner. 
isness of independence must be created—at least 
n the part of the man that he is working towards 
len and th in the world he 


1 out t 


at what he gets 
him as pap 


i cultural wage, must be the 


of tomorrow 


ge, Dut 


economic system 


ness has been quick to take the advantage of 


has been slow to assume group respons! 


business men have acqu esced, even if 
participate, objectionable practises until an 


lled amateurs to interfere. 


but 


, 
equently 


Also this 

We are learning that an increasing wage level is wholly con 
sistent with a diminishing commodity price level. What we 
need to deal with are not the limits to which men may go with- 


out physical exhaustion, but the limits within which they may 


That Labor Should Hive Capital 


By B. C. FORBES 


work with zest and spirit and pride of re When 
zest departs, labor becomes drudgery. Vhen exhaustion 
enters, labor becomes slavery. 

No man is wholly free until he is both politically and eco- 
nomically free. No man with an inadequate wage 1s free. 
Business will not have accomplished its full service until it 
shall have provided the opportunity for all men to be economi 
cally tree. 


Instead of coming from a Trotzky or a Stalin, from 
President Green or other stalwart of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, from an armchair professor of sociology or 
political economy, from a dreamy, visionary freshman or a 
soap-box orator, these statements come from the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army of upward of one hundred 
thousand workmen, the head of several towering corpora- 
tions, director of the most powerful governmental finan- 
cial institution in America (the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York), from a man bearing honorary degrees from 
half a score of American universities, high decorations 
from European and Oriental Governments, as well as our 
own Government, a man at one stage called—with con- 
siderable truth—*'King of Europe,"’ and today urged by 
many as an ideal candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

This man is Owen D. Young; official residence, Van 
Hornesville, New York. 

How comes such a giant of affairs to hold and to promul- 
gate ideas hardly inconsistent with those of an out-and-out 
Red? 

In that residential address lies the key—clue, rather. 

Owen Young was born of the soil, of a long line of farm- 
folk ancestors, some of whom fought to win independence 
for this nation. Sturdy, hard-working, God-fearing folk 
they were; poor but self-reliant, wresting a bare living by 
brawn rather than by machinery from the none too 
hospitable acres of northern New York. Generation had 
succeeded generation. Provident always, hard-fisted, but 
probably unimaginative because of inheritance and an 
environment untouched by the larger world. 

As Owen, son of Jacob Smith Young and Ida Brandow, 
grew to boyhood, it began to be noted that he was un- 
commonly studious. After a summer day's work on the 
parental farm or a winter day's study at the humble district 
school he would draw close to the oil-lamp and pore over 
such books as came within his reach—even as did Lincoln 
When the horses rested at midday, too, he would snatch 
precious minutes for reading. 
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From ‘pupil he graduated to teacher in 
the local Sunday-school when still a mere 
lad. Next he was persuaded to take a hand 
in conducting Church services on the many 
Sundays no preacher was hired. This when he was 
scarce fifteen. 

Then Fate—or Fortune—took a hand. The President 
of St. Lawrence University (New York) visited the com- 
munity, heard the youth discourse to the Sunday con- 
gregation, saw in him the makings of a man of intellect, 
persuasive powers, human sympathy, perhaps _leader- 
ship. Clearly, the lad must go to college. He so told 
the parents. 

The idea was revolutionary! Hadn't his forebears been 
content to live and die on the soil? And wasn’t Owen 
giving every promise of becoming a capable farmer? Ex- 
ceeding six feet, he was wiry though not of great girth. 
Already he could do a man’s share of the work. 

And—he was their only son and college would mean 
tearing him away from home. It had been one thing to let 
him attend the academy at East Springfield, New York, 
because then he came home every week-end during the 
term—and regularly took back with him, carefully packed 
in a cheese-box, “‘vittles’’ for the coming week. 

But to hie away to a distant college—that would be 
iltcogether different. It would mean a wrench. And it 
would cost money, more money than the family possessed. 


N A VISIT to the county-seat, Cooperstown, one very 

hot summer day several years earlier, at a time when 

work on the farm was particularly strenuous, Owen had 

seen and heard lawyers conduct a case, and when his boyish 

inquisitiveness unearthed the knowledge that a living 

could be made so easily and comfortably he there and then 
decided that he would become a lawyer! 


character but of resourcefulness. 


College fitted into his life-plan. Also it appealed to his 
unselfish mother. She was a woman not only of noble 
The necessary money, 
staggering though the total was—a whole thou- 
sand dollars—could be raised by mortgaging the 
farm, heretofore their proud possession without 

a dollar of debt on it or on 
their heads. (That same 
farm, grown to a 
thousand acres, is 
still in her and her 
son's possession 
without the mort- 
gage onit. And 
to this day it 
is to them home. ) 


“To be a peacemaker 
] had to see things as 


the labovers saw them” 


By doing whatever jobs he could lay 
his hands on Owen managed to get through 
college without spending all the thousand 
dollars. But there wasn't enough left to take 

him through law school, which was still his ambition. 

Could he work his way through? He asked the head of 
the Law School in Cambridge and the answer was an 
emphatic ““No!"’ Even thus early Owen Young had 
exhibited talent for overcoming difficulties. He next 
interviewed the dean of the Law School in Boston. That 
gentleman was impressed by the personality of the youth 
his smile is famous—just as the President of St. Lawrence 
University had been impressed. Yes, he thought it could 
be arranged. Arranged it was. 

And such a record did he make before the examiners for 
admission to the bar that one of them engaged him on the 
spot, handed him one hundred dollars, told him to go 
home and spend every cent of it on a real vacation and 
report for duty on a certain date. Could he believe his 
eyes and ears? Had the age of miracles passed? 

’ Alas, his joy was short-lived! A letter arrived telling 
him his benefactor had suddenly died! 

Young was shocked, dumbfounded, but not to the point 
of despair. Life for him had been a series of hurdles. He 
had learned to expect them and had learned how to over- 
come them. He had been early taught that life was 
a struggle, a battle, a constant fight to earn daily 
bread. That was what he was born into. That was 
the fundamental creed of his Continued on page 101 
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HAVE LETTERS | 
for MARJORIE 
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By EDWARD L. MCKENNA 


Sy TUART 


HARKNESS 


brother Jim's friend at first. 


really my 
They got 


was 


acquainted in the 1911 game when Stuart 


f) put my brother in the hospital 


He came 


round to see Jim that night and sent him a wagon- 


load of Fatimas and afterward, 


when Stuart made the second 
All-American, my brother sent 
him a wire congratulating him 
Nobody knows more about a 
ve half than the tackle 
other side of the line 
opposite him, heard 
plenty about how good Stuart 
Harkness was 
So when Stuart came 
the frat house and asked 
whether we had anvone of my 
lidn't seem like a 
there in 
blinking a little 
i bit fussed 


Stuart Harkness,’ he 


lefens! 
on the 


and we 


up to 


name he 
stranget He stood 


the loorw Ly 


{1 him from the stairs 
sure!"’ I said, going 
him 

Jim's in South America 
“*Yes?”’ he said grinning 
‘You look something like 
him but vou're not so big.’ I 


‘Come on 1n 


suppose pretty nearly anvone 
looked small to Stuart and I 
was only nineteen then 

He came in and I introduced 
him to the living-room loafers 
and we fanned football for a 
while And I asked him to 
stav to dinner and he did. He 
was in the bond business, like 
most of the All-Americans 
Looked it and acted it He 
laughed easily and not apolo- 
getically at evervbody's jokes, 
including his own. After din- 
ner he was persuaded to play a 
little quarter-limit. He played 
a lively conversational game 
It was fun to play with 


him and he could tell you what the draw had been for the 
When we quit he had about 


last five consecutive deals 


fourteen dollars 
cation s expensive 
and have such a 


Same money 


Teach you not to gamble.”’ 
As he left he said to me: “‘Where else could I go for the 
good time? 


We threw a dance one night and Stuart showed 
up with Myrtle Delvaine ot the “Scandals” 


call the other team’s plays. 
be dumb is one of life’s little mysteries. 


She's Got Yellow 
Hair and a Nice 
Voice. Used to 
Teach School Out 
“West and Maybe 


You Know Her? 


Illustrations by 
Remington Schuyler 


nice bunch. My outfit has no 
chapter here.”’ 

“Yes, I know. 
pin,’ I told him. 

‘I'm a member of the Colos- 
seum down-town. It’s an awful 
tomb. Tell you what—you 
give me a ring tomorrow- 
Kidding, Smallfoot and Com- 
pany, Broad, One Million, and 
we'll have some dinner down 
there and -you can see for your- 
self.’ 

“Can't make it 
Mr. Harkness.”’ 

‘Thursday, then?”’ 

“Yes, all right.” 

“Give me a ring.” 

He met me at the Colosseum 
and he had seats for the 
‘‘Follies,’’ afterward and | 
don't think he salvaged much 
of his fourteen dollars—and I 
don't think he meant to. 

After that I saw him pretty 
regularly. He used to drop up 
to the house to play cards and 
he'd run a game at his own 
apartment now and then 
alwavs a quarter game, never 
any more. Then we threw a 
dance up at the Bellevue one 
night and invited him and he 
showed up with Myrtle Del- 
raine from the ‘‘Scandals.”’ 
Nice kid she seemed to be 
too. 

You see, Stuart was lone- 
some—that was about it. We 
all called him Stuart by this 
time. It was evident that he 
wasn't one of these shining 
intellects any more than we 
were. He was captain in his 
senior year, though—1912, | 
guess that was—and he used to 

How you can do that and still 


I saw your 


tomorrow, 


He was one of these undergraduate Peter Pans, I figure. 
‘Hate to take advantage of you young boys, but edu-y You coyld have knocked me off when he told me he was 


twenty-seven. 


You've got a 


Twenty-seven 
nor his gold football. Well, I suppose, at that, they're 
trade-goods in the bond business. 


and hadn't lost his pin yet 
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HEN collegeclosed 
I got the big idea 
| chat I'd spend the sum- 
mer in the wheat-fields 
and get all brown and 
healthy so I could be 
something besides Jim’s 
brother and a legacy the 
next fall. I told Stu 
about it. 

“Good stuff, kid,’’ he 
said. “‘Do you good. 
When you reout there I'll 
give youa letter tomygirl. 
Lives out past Fargo.”’ 

That was the first time 
| ever knew he had a girl. 
There'd been Myrtle Del- 
raine and there were Mai- 
sie and a couple of others 
that some of the brothers 
embarrassingly 
He seemed a little 


knew 
well 
Ipsec 

‘Sure. Been traveling 
with her a couple of 
vears. She's some kid 
Uh, Joe, she’s an awful 
nice kid—Marjorie is. I, 
gee alee 

‘Oh, sure, Stu!"’ I said. 

He looked at me a 
ittle bit queerly for a 
minute. Then he said: 
Joe, could you walk up 
to my place for a while? 
Like to show you some- 
thing.” 

When we got there he 
gave me a drink and then 
he got a cabinet picture 
out. Dame didn’t look 
much like Myrtle Del- 
raine or like Maisie Fol- 
som either. What can 
you say about a picture? 
She was a good-looking 
woman, all right. Then 
he fished out a book of 
poems by one Ernest Dob- 
son, or Dawson, or Dow- 
son, or some such name. 
It was new to me._ I 
began to fear the worst 
because poems are not 
much in my line, but I 
opened it as if I were 
old Joe Keats in person. 

“Don't bother with the 
inside of it. It’s a lot 
of tripe,’ he said. “‘The 
fly-leaf is what I want 
you to read. I, uh, I 
lon't show it to every- 
body, either. I thought, 


them. 


overlook al] that. 





<s( 30 on 


; Marjovie. Sing 


tov the young man who 


comes trom your young man 


maybe, be a good idea, show it to you, though. 
Well, if it had been written to me I'd have seen 
inybody else a long way before I'd have shown it to 
It was certainly gooey and it was certainly 
mushy, but somehow the sentiment behind it made you 
I guess I can't make myself plain 


| about this without giving you an idea what it said 


a blacksmith. Retired farmer. 


I read it over twice and 
I can remember most of 
it but I'm not putting it 
out here. A man don't 
get so many good ideas 
in his life that he ought 
to treat them, as Variety 
says, like released gags 


ELL, in the course 

of the summer I met 
Stu's girl, Marjorie, just 
where he said she'd be 
past Fargo, North Dako- 
ta. I don’t know wheth- 
er you ve been in Fargo 
It’s a nice town—in spots 
It used to have some 
tough places too. Some 
day, after 1 get over my 
present distaste for water 
transportation, I'm going 
to see this Port Said and, 
as the lady in the play 
said, the lowest dives in 
Chigh-na, just to see in 
what way they differ 
from the old saloonsin the 
wheat-belt that catered 
to the casual laborer with 
a yellow card and two 
weeks’ wages in his pock- 
ets But all that's 
got nothing to do with 
Marjorie. 

Marjorie big 
blonde, and when I say 
big | mean big, and when 
I say blonde | mean a wo- 
man with yellow hair 
Every time you talk about 
a big girl it’s usual to 
say something about the 
Winged VictoryofWhat's- 
its-name, although per- 
sonally I’ve seen copies 
of it and I don't think 
such a lot of it. If I 
had the time I'd hunt 
up a Swedish book and 
pick out the name of one 
of the square-head god- 
desses and tell you Mar- 
jorie was just like her 
it might mean something 
to you. All I have to 
say is, I feel sorry for 
anybody who never saw 
Marjorie and sorrier still 
that the best I can do for 
you is to say that Mar- 
jorie was a big blonde. 

Her people wereSwedes, 
all right. Great old boy, 
her father was, built like 
They had plenty too. He 


was a 


was a director in a bank and he owned a few square miles 
of that wonderful wheat country where they did not feed 
you four or five times a day and where they did not put 
out cider and cookies and big jugs of milk and where 
they did not pay the laborer five or six dollars a day. 
Every year in the wheat country, this year’s not so good for 
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farm hands, but last year was swell and next year is going 
Well, anyway they lived in a big 
It had to be big to accommodate people 
of the size of Marjorie and her folks. I stayed in Fargo 
four I'd just come in from a concrete camp—oh, 
no, harvesting wheat isn't the only sweet job they have 
that way; | found that out—and I went to a hotel 
and took a bath for two hours and used up a bottle of 
Omega Oil on myself and took another bath and by that 
time my clothes were pressed. I don't say they looked 
good but they certainly looked much better And I got 
a hair-cut and a shave and a fifteen-cent cigar, and if the 
Mavor of Fargo had gotten in my way I'd have tried to 
push him into the gutter. “Where men are men,’’ did 
you say? Out that way only the good ones live, I figure. 

[ never went back to the hotel except to pay them two 
dollars for the room I never slept in. It was cheap at that, 
except that working in the celebrated wheat-fields has a 
tendency to make you realize the value of money a little 


to be just dandy 
white house 


lays 


out 


COO accurately 

I guess it made a hit with Marjorie’s father the way I 
Don't ever tell me the Swedes are close. The old 
bov was no light eater himself. They had some kind of 
meat with dumplings and some sort of tart jelly. There 
but that's what | remember. After dinner we 
I'd been smoking Five Brothers 
mixture all that summer Ever smoke Five Brothers? 
Then we had—that Marjorie’s father and I—a couple 
of drinks of some white stuff. The most powerful drink I 
ever ran Was called Sliverwitz or some such name. 
[c's a Jewish drink, I think, and I'd like to see the man 
could drink a pint of it. The next in order was 140 over- 
proof rum up in the Prohibition embarkation ports in 
Canada And then galloping into the money comes this 
Swedish beverage. I wish I knew the name of it. 

We sat around and smoked and by and by Marjorie 
played the piano and sang. And I looked at her through 
cloud of smoke and I thought I'd never been so comfort- 
ible or seen nicer, friendlier people and I hoped I'd know 
them for always 

I don't know anvthing about music, of course, but she 
had a voice something like Ruth Roye’s and she sang 

Gray Days Are Your Gray Eyes" and ‘Swing Low, 
Chariot."" Then the old man winked at me and 
said, ‘Sing something for the young man, to remind him 
of the Old Country To make it real for you, I suppose 
| ought to have him say bane every so often, or mispro- 


ace 


was more, 
had long black cigars 


1S, 


across 


Sweet 


nounce Js. Sorry! 

Well, Marjorie laughed and sang two songs. I don't 
know any Swedish but one of them sounded like **Vish ti 
li vinka, hargot, menner, vish ti di vinka, hargot, men,” 
ind the other one was something about ‘‘Noah."’ The 
old man told me it was about Noah bringing the animals 

ito the ark—maybe he was kidding me. Nice jolly 
little songs, like songs a woman would sing to kids. 

Then he said, ‘‘Go on, Marjorie. Sing it once for the 

oung man, who comes from your young man." 

And she blushed and fiddled with the music and then 
she sang a song by Grieg, either in Swedish or German— 
{| don't know which. ‘‘Ich liebe dich,”’ was the name of 
they said it means 
[ don’t know anything about 
s me right where I live. It’s so 
figure, the sadness doesn't matter. It 
lon't make any difference, the song says, whether you 

anvhow vou love her forever. 
ill that matters It's like hearing ‘‘Old 
Nassau or that song Penn sings when they get a good 
Sort of sad, but triumphant too. Don't know 
Gazette wants a good competent musical 


it I love vou,’ 
remarked before, 
but that thing get 
{ and 


4 
As | 
LUSIC 
vou 


Ss vet 


, the girl 
And thats 
trinm.nag 
whether the Police 
Critic, do you? 
When she got through I sat there like a dumb-bell, not 


saying anything, but the old man helped me out. ‘So. 
So, you like music too. Have a fresh cigar. So. There 
is nobody like Grieg. Schubert me no Schuberts. Bah! 
Of course there are nice German songs too. Sing us ‘Der 
Nussbaum,’ Marge, or maybe ‘Die Asra.’ *’ 

But she smiled and shook her head. ‘‘Pop, I don’t 
want to sing any more now. I want to talk to Mr. 
Mr. - 

“What is your name, young man? No, I don’t mean 
your family name. Joe? Allright. Huh, it isa fine thing 
to have sons. All I got is this no-good girl here.”’ 

‘I’m terrible sorry for you,’’ I said. 

He winked at me again and stood up and held out his 
hand. ‘Now I go to bed. And you tell Marjorie all 
about her young man. Hope you'll be comfortable here.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what's giving me all this worry,” | 
said. 


FTER he'd gone I told Marjorie as much about Stuart 

as I thought she'd like to know. How everybody) 

liked him and how he was the pinnacle of Kidding, 
Smallfoot and Co. 

She wasn't hard to talk to. Or to look at. She wanted 
to know all about Stuart. How did I get to know him? 
He was older than I was, wasn't he? I said ‘‘Yes."’ She 
asked me how old I was and I told her I was twenty, 
which was practically true, and she said I looked older 
and I told her it was probably those wheat-fields. 

Then she asked me how old I thought she was and | 
said twenty-four. And she grinned and told me how old 
she was and I nearly fell over. And I said I didn't believe 
it. And honestly, nobody would believe it. 

She said, yes, she was that old; she was graduated from 
some State University out that way in 1908 and I could 
figure it out for myself. Didn't I ever see her pin? 
she was a Pi Phi . Stuart had it and she had his 
here it was. Only, of course, I'd seen his pin on his vest 
and I began to figure he must buy them by the gross. 

She was an awful high-brow, Phi Bete and everything, 
but nice, too, and simple. She'd read everything and still 
at the same time she was ship-mates. By and by to tease 
her, in case she should get to thinking I looked upon her 
years as venerable, I said like a cuckoo that I'd read a book 
of poems once by this Dawson or whatever his name was 

She looked at me as one of these Norwegian ladies of 
the old times probably did when she was reaching stealth- 
ily for the twelve-pound sledge or the two-handed sword 

“Did Stu let you read that?’ 

Well, I talked good. I certainly did. I tried to tell 
her that I was proud that Stu let me read it. That it 
showed me something about her, something that | 
couldn't have known any other way. That he showed it 
to me because it was too beautiful a thing to keep all for 
himself. And soon. 

Don't you think I thought it was all boloney either 
All the time I was kicking myself for letting her know I'd 
ever seen it. 

I know why he showed it to me, all right. 

Finally I said, ‘‘Don’'t be sore, will you, please?"’ 

“‘T'm not sore.” 

“Or . or ashamed about it. I 
as if I made any difference to you.”’ 
“Tm not ashamed, Joe. I'm 
ashamed. And you do make a difference to me. 

good friend of Stu and of mine.” 

Did that woman have a line, I ask you? 

And was she strong for that celebrated near-All-Ameri 
can half of hers, Stu Harkness? 

[ suppose it was because he was such a big tramp, so 
sure of himself. And there was stuff in him, too, becaus¢ 
my brother Jim doesn't go to a hospital for nothing. An 
Stu was an awful hound for a party and he'd be casua 


it’s not 


embarrassed but not 
As 
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with the chaperons and 
make them like it. Stu 
was a bit of a roughneck, 
too, liked his liquor, got 
happy and sang and so 
on. Nice bary, he had, 
particularly when he had 
a few. I can hear him 
vet in ‘“Dear Old Girl”’ 

you know, that part where 
the tenor slides down 
and the bary goes up 
abovehim? Orin “You'll 
Always Be the Same Sweet 
Adaline’’ or “‘Meet Me 
Tonight in Dreamland,” 
though that’s more of a 
tenor piece--wouldn’t you 
say? Funny how many 
things come under the 
head of music, isn’t it? 

And I suppose Mar- 
jorie’s farmer blood was 
a little closer to the sur- 
face than it seemed to be, 
and lots of times one of 
these clever women will 
fall for some big tramp 
whose most brilliant 
speech up to date has 
been **Watchthattackle!”’ 
or “‘Fake! It’s a fake! 
Get that end, Slooey!’’ 
You ought to hear Stu 
hollering that and then 
watch the play come 
smashing off tackle or 
the fake being pulled off 
around Slooey’s end—and 
then do some figuring 
about just how dumb 
Stu must have been. 

Oh, [liked Stuall right. 
You couldn’t help but 
like him. But I began to 
figure that any bird that 
was wasting his time 
with Maisie and her out- 
fit when a kid like Mar- 
jorie—well,sav she wasn't 
a kid; a woman like 
Marjorie then—was wait- 
ing for him that a 
bird like that was the 
original spendthrift. 

That girl Marjorie was 
certainly some sunny day. 
As kind, as generous, as 
frank, as easy to get 
along with!. She 
trotted me around te see 
a couple of her friends 
that had kid sisters, fig- 
uring, | suppose, that I'd 
be more interested in my 
contemporaries. 
her. 





I met some nice girls out there through 
The night after I got there she took me to a dance 
her friends were having and the next night too. 

The fourth night I figured it was time for me to be 
getting back to the old wheat-fields if 1 wanted to come 
back home under my own steam. My father would have 
sent me the fare but all hands would have kidded the shirt 


Stuart Harkness used to go over holleving “Alley oop!” 


and “Come on, you Big Green 


good, 


noticed. 


*“Yes 


himself—and_ he 


. Wait a minute, 


didn't 


off me. While I’m used 
to it, I don’t crave kid- 
ding. 

So she sang for us 
again and I told her and 
the old man a couple of 
things I had carefully 
thought out about how 
much I'd enjoyed myself. 
And he told me the next 
time I wanted a job in the 
wheat-fields let him know 
and he'd fix meup. Next 
summer maybe, he said. 
And I thanked him but 
I had made up my mind 
that the only thing I was 
going to do with wheat 
from that time on was 
€at it. 

That's the last time I 
ever saw Marjorie. Au- 
gust, 196. 

I wrote Stu a letter 
from the heart out and, 
whether he liked it or 
not, I couldn't help it 
I know better now than 
to try to interfere in love 
affairs. But I can’t say 
I'm sorry about what | 
tried to do in this one 
Not that it made much 
difference. 


WOUND up in Denver 

where I got a nice job 
washing dishes— pearl div- 
ing’s the technical name. 
Got a slow freight to Chi- 
cago. I never worked up 
to the fast freights or the 
passenger trains. 

In time—oh, in much 
time—I got back to my 
family’sbosom. [had lost 
eighteen pounds but what 
was left was right 
fair. 

Gave Stu a ring. Out 
of town, they said, gone 
out West. I began to 
think | was quite some 
letter-writer. 

As soon as he came 
back he called me up 
Wanted me to come out 
and see him as soon as | 
could. 

I went right over and 
we had dinner at the 
Lafayette. He said | 
looked a little fine, which, 
naturally, I knew. ] 
didn’t think he looked so 


eat much dinner, I 


After we'd finished he lighted a cigaret and gave me a 
funny look and said: “‘Joe, I hate to tell you this. 
jorie and I have split.”’ 


“Split?”’ I said. 


Mar- 


Continued on page 119 
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PRISONER 
in the 


OPAL 


By 


~ 


A. E. W. MASON 


lhe Chéteau Suvlac 
Wakes to Find M. 
Hanaud. 


Creates t 


5 


France's 
Detective, 
Deep in the Strangest 
Mystery of His Career 


[lustre ittons by ¢ harles c/. Coll 


! R. JULIUS RICARDO, a re- 
tired London tea-broker and 

A 
1 connoisseur in wines, at a 


Lon lon dinner party meets an ac- 


juaintance, Joyce Whipple, a charming American girl, 
who persuades him to become her ally in an effort to tree 
from a mysterious malign influence Diana Tasborough, 
heiress and 
the Gironde, France, during his approaching visit in the 
neighborhood of the Chateau He consents only after 
told that Joyce will probably not be able to bea 
er of Diana's house-party during the approaching 
d that Diana has recently broken her en- 
nent to a voung Englishman who might have been 
to undertake the mission instead of Ricardo. 
meeting with his old friend, Monsieur 
the Sdreté Générale, Ricardo finds 
id a guest of the Chareau Suvlac, 
the neighboring estate where he had expected 
Among the guests are Joyce W hipple, 
he will be leaving almost immediately, and 
hom he at once associates with the evil 
Diana the victim. 
vinevard, strikes a 
Devenish is unwhole- 


re season an 


Chance 
Inspector of 
of len 

t COLTIC CTICC 

} 


rlaine 


is thought to be 
ot the 
Mrs 


1 chaperon seems suddenly to 


and 
new and unaccountable importance in the 
rrences suggest a web of intrigue ang 
itv is heightened by the sudden and un- 
it the Chateau of Monsieur Hanaud 


Commissaire of Police 


rance 





|! owner of the Chateau Suvlac in the country of 











The boys weve too frightened to make a closer examination 


HAT in the world does he want here?”’ 

asked Robin Webster in a wondering voice 

And as Mr. Ricardo looked at him he added 
SEW ~ «with a laugh: ‘Whenever I find myself in 
the presence of the police I begin to ask myself whether 
after all I have not committed some crime.”’ 

Hanaud meanwhile had not taken his eyes from Mrs 
Tasborough’s face. 

‘L ask 1f Madame drinks the cocktails for a reason,”’ he 
said suavely. ‘There are five glasses upon the tray and if 
Madame avoids the cocktail then two of her party are not 
yet here.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo just lifted his shoulders. 
friend at his worst. He must show off. Everyone must 
applaud the acuteness of his observation. A simple ques- 
tion—'"‘Is the whole party present?’’—no, that would not 
do at all. Mr. Ricardo coined a phrase and stored it for 
future use. Hanaud must be on the spot. 

Diana was evidently no more impressed than Mr 
Ricardo. She gave her cocktail mixer such a shaking 
that the rattled within it like a handful of 
pebbles ; 

‘That is so,”” she answered. ‘‘Two of the house-party 
are absent, but it is not yet a crime to be late for luncheon 
No doubt in time we shall have inspectors to look after 
these things.’’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle,"” the Commissaire interrupted quietly, 
‘this is not the moment for amusement. I beg you to 


This was his deat 


ice 
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remember that there are two parties to a crime. The 
criminal and the victim.”’ 

| Upto this moment the two women had been disposed 
merely to resent the visit of the police as an intrusion upon 
their privacy. But the Commissaire’s words were too dis- 
quieting to be taken lightly. Mrs. Tasborough uttered a 
little cry of fear and sank back in her chair, her tiny scepter 
of authority struck out of her grasp in a second. Diana 
was paralyzed. 

She stood with the cocktail mixer still uplifted in her 
hand, her eyes fixed in horror upon Hanaud, and the blood 
receded slowly from her face until her very lips were 
white. 

‘‘A victim?”’ she repeated in a shaking voice. 

“Let us not be too quick to assume that trouble has 
visited this house,’’ said Hanaud compassionately. “There 
are two absentees—"’ 

‘Evelyn Devenish—"’ Diana began. 

“A lady?’’ asked Hanaud. 

“Yeo. 

‘And the other?”’ 

‘Joyce Whipple.”’ 

Hanaud started ever so slightly. His eyes 
lid not seek Ricardo’s but he remained silent 
for a time. And his silence was more notice- 
able than his movement had been. 

“You know that young lady?’’ Robin Web- 
ster asked quickly, and Hanaud looked at him 
curiously as though he wondered why the 
question was put. 

‘“"No, Monsieur, I 
have not that good for- 
tune,’’ he replied. *‘This 
gentleman is—"’ 

‘‘Mr. Robin Webster, 
my manager,’’ Diana ex- 
plained. 

Hanaud nodded his 
head and bowed with 

smile to Robin Web- 
ster 
“Now! Has anyone 
in this room seen either | 
of these two ladies this N 
norning?”’ 

At once Webster, Mr. 
ticardo, Diana, even 
Mrs. Tasborough began 
to look quickly and anx- 
ously at each other. 

‘“Have you?”’ 

“No!” 

‘“And vyou?”’ \N 

“No!’’ AYA 

No one had seen either of them and on every he 

face anxiety suddenly deepened into alarm. 

“Of course we have been all very busy this 
morning,’’ said Diana hurriedly. She had the 

ir of one trving to convince herself that there 

were no real grounds for apprehension. ‘“This is the first 
lay of our vintage and there has been in consequence an 
inusual bustle. The house is awake early, the service 
isarranged."’ 

‘l understand that very well,”’ said Hanaud. “It may 
well be that your two friends are still among your vines. 
it is known that young ladies will pursue a new pastime 
vith an enthusiasm which scorns the hours of meals. But 
hey will hardly have left the house, bent upon so arduous 

morning, without taking first their little breakfast."’ 

Diana Tasborough crossed the room at once and rang the 
ell. Jules Amadée answered it with a suspicious celerity. 

“Will you send Marianne to me?’’ Diana commanded, 
= 


T 





and Jules Amadée disappeared with equal readiness. 
“Aha! He listens at the door, that one!"’ said Hanaud 
with a grin. ‘Yet so do we all—each in our different way. 
We strain our ears for the little private conversation a few 
feet away. I, Hanaud, if I see an open letter on at able I 
must read it, if I can maneuver myself near enough. No, 
let us not blame Jules Amadée!"’ 
He spoke lightly and, because of his very lightness, Mr 
Ricardo’s heart lost 
a beat. Both Hanaud 
and the Commissaire 
were too eager in 
their encourage- 
ments, too delicate in 
their approach to 
leave him in any 
doubt whatever that 
they were concealing 
to the very last pos- 
sible moment some 


. but Madame 
Devenish’s eyes 
ce uld rot ce nceal 
he t hate whenshe 
Saw J yc talk- 


ing to Webster 


unutterable’ horror. 

‘“Marianne is your house- 

maid, lsuppose,’’ said Hanaud 

Mr. Ricardo reflected how 

curious it was that in a Crisis 

the truth of things should 

proclaim itself so naturally 

that not a soul was surprised 

by the most sudden of changes 

Hanaud addressed himself now 

altogether to Diana. Mrs 

Tasborough with her little 

reprimands and complaints was no longer of any account 

whatsoever. She did not even resent her dethronement. 

Diana, yesterday the dutiful ward, was now the unques- 
tioned mistress and chatelaine. 

‘‘Marianne is everything, Monsieur Hanaud,”’ Diana 

answered with the glimmer of a smile, “‘as only a 
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Frenchwoman can be. She is the wife of Jules Amadée and, 
since for the great part of the year the Chateau is empty, 
they are the only permanent servants we have. During 
this month or two she gets some assistance from the vil- 
lage but very reluctantly and hates evervbody she engages 
and would never let any one of them approach her patrons 
or any of their guests.’ 
Hanaud bowed and smiled in the friendliest way. 

Ah, Mademoiselle, if everyone whom I ask to help me 
could sketch for me a character with such clear lines I 
could have six months’ holiday avear and yet doall the 
work it takes me twelve months to do 


‘YOMPLIMENTS and compliments! When would these 

A petty trappings be torn aside and the shattering facts 
be disclosed? A sound of heavy shoes clattering along the 
polished corridor was heard and Marianne marched into 
the room, defiance in every stubborn line of her. She was 
a woman of middle-age with a full freshly-colored face. 
She turned her back upon Hanaud and the Commissaire 
Herbesthal. No one could doubt that Jules Amadée had 
primed her with all he had learned by his eavesdropping. 

‘‘Mademoiselle wants me?”’ she asked 

“Yes, Marianne. At what time chis morning did you 
take their coffee to Mrs. Devenish and Miss Whipple?”’ 
Diana asked 

‘‘At seven o'clock,’ Marianne answered 

**They were both in their rooms?”’ 

‘See, Mademoiselle! This is a special day, isn’t it? 
People are up and about early. Madame Devenish was 
already out of doors ; 

And Miss Whipple?"’ 

That was a different thing. There was a notice pinned 
on that young lady's door that she had not slept well and 
did not wish to be disturbed. So I carried her coffee away, 
meaning to make some hot and fresh for her when she rang 
for it.” 

And has she rung?”’ 

The question was asked gently enough but Marianne 
was deaf to it. She neither turned nor looked in Hanaud’s 
direction. He repeated it patient- 
ly and suddenly Marianne’s face 
grew crimson and, crossing her 
arms upon her breast, she cried 
out in a sort of angry speech: 

‘‘Look, Mademoiselle! I don’t 
know what the police are doing 
in this house. What affair is it of 


Z = 
a —T Monsieur 
~~ I lanaud 8 step 
upon the stong 

stars was not 


heard 


theirs, if one young lady gets up earlier than usual and 
another has a migraine? Let them go away and find the 
poor curé’s stolen vestments! Aha! They will be at last 
of a utility.” 

“I ask you if Miss Whipple has yet rung her bell,” 
Hanaud repeated. 

‘And I by my silences have replied that I do not answer 
Monsieur’s questions,” said Marianne. 

‘That won't do, Marianne,"’ Diana rebuked her gently 
“You must answer Monsieur.”’ 

Marianne turned sullenly toward Hanaud. 

“Well then, she has not rung,’’ and Marianne broke 
out again in an exasperation. ‘‘But—Saperlipopette 
what questions to be asking when Mademoiselle’s lunch- 
eon is all frizzling away to cinders—"’ 

‘And I ask you another question,’’ Hanaud interrupted 
with authority now rather than patience ringing in his 
voice. “‘Had the bed of Madame Devenish been slept in?’ 

The question took all who were in the room aback 
and no one more so than Marianne. She looked at Hanaud 
with a little respect. She replied in a humbler voice. 

‘See, Monsieur! As I have told you already, this is a 
busy day for everyone. It is very likely that Madame 
Devenish thought of it, knowing what idle good-for- 
nothings all the young girls are today. She may well have 
said, ‘Ah that poor Marianne, today I must help her." "’ 

“Which means that the bed had not been slept in,” 
Hanaud insisted. 

“No, Monsieur, it does not,"’ cried Marianne, begin- 
ning to get red again. ‘‘It means that when I went into 
her room this morning the bed was made.”’ 

Hanaud accepted the correction meekly, but to Mr. 
Ricardo’s thinking no one who was at all acquainted with 
Evelyn Devenish could agree with Marianne’s explana- 
tion for a moment. Evelyn Devenish was not the kind of 
person to give a thought as to whether Marianne's fingers 
were worked to the bone or not. Nor could he -magine 
her springing out of her bed in the early morning to help 
the peasants to strip the grapes. That story was alto- 
gether too thin. 

“It is enough, I think, that the bed was made,"’ said 
Hanaud. He was very grave, very reluctant to speak more 
openly. He looked at Herbesthal and Herbesthal with an 
inclination of the head returned the look. 

““Yes,"’ he said, ‘‘yes. The fine feelings—we cannot 
all the time consider them. I give you the word, Mon- 
sieur Hanaud!"’ 

The Commissaire, magistrate though he was, was happy 
to pay deference to the great man from Paris. 

Diana made a restless movement. She was not onl 
distressed; she was puzzled too. 

“IT beg you not to keep us in sus 
vously. ‘“‘Suspense is worse than the worst of news.’ 

Even then SS a moment Hanaud hesitated. He was 
uneasy. It seemed that he had a premonition that he was 
now being definitely committed to an enquiry which 
would open up a pit of monstrous iniquity from which 
even he shrank back. 

“Very well,”’ he said at length. “‘At seven o'clock this 
morning a large dress-basket was seen floating up the 
Gironde on the flow of the tide by two boys belonging to 
the village of St. Yzans-d'Houlette, Albert Cordeau, aged 
fourteen, and Charles Martin, aged thirteen and five 
months. The village of St. Yzans-d’Houlette lies on the 
same bank as the Chateau Suvlac but six miles nearer to 
the mouth of the river. These details are important 
The dress-basket was carried by a current nearer and 
nearer to the shore and the tide running then very 
slowly the two boys were easily able to keep up with it 
It grounded gently in a tiny bay in a lonely reach half : 
mile from the village. There were the low slope of grass 
bank, a strip of meadow, a hedge of brambles Pchind th: 
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meadow and the village a hundred yards behind that. 
The two boys dragged the basket out of the water with 
difficulty. For it was almost too heavy for their strength. 
[hey found that it was fastened securely with a thick 
rope and that attached to the rope at the bottom of the 
basket was a fragment of a small-meshed net—a sinister 
little circumstance. For it looked as if a weight intended 
to sink the basket had proved too heavy for the net and 
had torn itself free. The boys, excited by this discovery, 
sawed through the rope with a pocket-knife and, raising 
the lid, were horrified to see a body wrapped in a piece of 
fine linen. They lifted the edge of the linen and found a 
girl stark naked with the knees drawn up toward her chin. 
They were too frightened to make any closer examination. 
They replaced the linen and while one, Charles Martin, 
ran to St. Yzans-d'Houlette with the news Albert Cordeau 
closed the basket and remained on guard beside it. The 
body still huddled inside the basket was then taken to the 
mortuary at Villeblanche."’ He mentioned the little town 
which was the seat of the local administration. 

“It happens,’” he resumed, ‘‘that I was at Bordeaux 
engaged upon some 
troublesome business, 
of which this affair of 
the basket may or may 
not be a development.”’ 

Hanaud at this point 
received such a glare of 
reproach from Mr. Ri- 
cardo that he was at 
pains to soften down 
his neglect of his 
friend’s neighborhood. 

“Business, I should 
add, which forbids me 
seeking advice, how- 
ever valuable.’" And 
he had the satisfaction 
of seeing Mr. Ricardo's 
self-esteem restored. 

Monsieur Herbesthal 
did me the honor over 
the telephone to in- 
form me of this dis- 
covery and to invite 
my help. The medical 
officer, the Doctor 
Brune, made his exam- 
ination in our presence. The body is that of a young 
lady, careful, even fastidiously careful of her beauty 
and appearance. There is no mistaking the evidence 
of a hand in a matter of this kind. But everything 
the delicate whiteness of her skin, the gloss of her 
hair—indicated that she was one who had the time 
ind the inclination to give to herself the most metic- 
ulous attention.”’ 

‘She was dead?" Diana interrupted in a low voice. 

‘According to the Doctor Brune she had been dead 
for some six hours.”’ 

‘Drowned? In that basket? Horrible!’’ said Diana, 
ind with a shudder she suddenly pressed her hands over 
her face. 

‘No, Mademoiselle, not drowned,’’ Hanaud answered. 

She had been stabbed through the heart. There was 
no mark of pain upon her face nor any contortion of fear. 
She cannot have known what was happening, so complete- 
ly was she at peace."’ And having thrown all the em- 
phasis of which he was master into those consoling words, 
he went on slowly: 

‘But there is one perplexing and dreadful detail in this 
crime. For crime of course it is. After she was dead her 
right hand had been hacked off at the wrist.’’ 


Joyce’s bed- 
clothes were 
tumbled and 
dragging on the 


floor 


—_~ 


A wave of horror swept 
over everyone in that 
room. For what purpose 
could mutilation have 
been added to murder? 
It spoke of a hatred at 

once implacable and monstrous, a vengeance which sought 
to glut itself even beyond the grave. A cry broke from 
the trembling lips of Diana. Mrs. Tasborough was cry- 
ing and moaning. Robin Webster, his face troubled and 
disordered, exclaimed, ‘“Why? In God's name, why?”’ 
Mr. Ricardo alone was silent, with a horrid fear growing 
in his mind. He sank down into a chair and sat and stared 
at the floor. 

Meanwhile Hanaud went on: 

‘There was no mark whatever by which this young 
victim could be identified—not a bracelet on the wrist, 
not a chain about the neck—nothing. But Monsieur 
Herbesthal and the Doctor Brune thought it most likely 
that we should learn more at Chateau Suvlac, since it was 
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of Mademoiselle to entertain a house-party for 
came here at once and here we find 
[ shall beg Mr. Ricardo, whom | 
lrive back with me to Villeblanche and I shall 
without much confidence, that he will not 
Until he returns I must ask that none of 


tage SO We 


St is Missing 


ze het 
you lea S the house 

Mr. Ricardo, however, did not reply. He still sat and 
tared at the floor as though he had not heard 

You will come?’ Hanaud insisted. ‘‘It is a thankless 
office, I know very well.”’ 

Still Ricardo never spoke, never changed his attitude. 
Robin Webster's shoulders worked uncomfortably. Then 
he said reluctantly 

‘Of course it is my duty more than anyone’s.”’ 

Before he could say more Hanaud interrupted. 

“No! [thank you, but it is Mr. Ricardo whom I want.” 

Then at last Mr. Ricardo found a voice to speak with, 
though it was a dull one and toneless and quite unrecog- 
nizable as his own 

“Before I go,’’ he said, still staring at the floor, 
think that someone should hammer at Miss Whipple's 
door and make very sure that she answers.”’ 

Ac once Mr. Ricardo became the cynosure of all that sad 
company and for once he took no joy in his unusual posi- 
But then the glances directed at him were without 
any friendliness. No one had given a thought to Joyce 
Whipple during the last tense minutes. Hanaud’s story 
linked itself so closely with Evelyn Devenish’s disappear- 
ance that the proposed journey to identify the body became 
the mere fulfilment of a formality. Yet now suddenly here 
Was a new suggestion as Vague as 1t was alarming. 

No No!’ Diana cried sharply. She was not 
much opposing Mr. Ricardo’s demand as refusing to allow 
that vet another mystery should add to the torture of her 


tion 


sO 


nerves 

[ think so,"’ said Mr. Ricardo, never lifting his eyes 
floor; and his odd attitude somehow convinced 
everyone that he was right. Hanaud turned toward 
Marianne, who all this while had been standing apart, 
Immediately she went out of the 
room, leaving the door open, and no more words were 
spoken. Her shoes were heard ringing on a flight of stone 
steps a short distance away, and then a loud rapping on a 
loor. In a dreadful suspense the assemblage in the draw- 
ing-room listened for the opening of the door, for the 
sound of Joyce Whipple's clear voice. They 
and 


from the 


and nodded his head 


welcome 
heard only the rapping repeated, more insistently 
rain there was no answet 

Mr. Ricardo lifted his head now in a sort of listless be- 


wilderment 


l 


and broke the silence 
Miss Whipple sleeps up-stairs?”’ 
Yes 
1 one ot the two Tt 
nd Mrs 


inswered Diana 
irret rooms then! 
Devenish?’’ he asked. 


wing Opposite to vours 


indow was it then which he had knocked upon 
ck that behind which he had seen 

( r rtively extinguished? 
r\ Marianne was heard to knock again, to cry out 
Jovce Whipp! And then she came clattering 


pie s 


morning, 
He was very soon to 


So fu 


name 


c 
yack to the room, her bosom heaving, her face distorted 


writ rt 
VV Wah t 


Mademoiselle’s door is locked and there is no key 


’ 
sne stammered 


in 


to Diana 
to that door?”’ 


All the locks are upon oge 


uestion 
ther key 
open it 
All of you then will stav here.”’ 
Hanau 


{ whipped out of the room. They never heard his 


step upon the stone stairs but they did distinctly hear the | 


grinding of a key as it shot back a bolt. Again there was 
silence. But for once silence became intolerable. 
“ FOYCE! Joyce! Oh!” 

The name broke from Robin Webster's lips in a long- 
drawn little cry of utter misery. It was an appeal to her 
to answer, to appear in all her radiant youth in the midst 
of them and an expression of a belief that she never would 
Mr. Ricardo saw Diana slowly lift her eyes to Robin 
Webster and let them dwell upon his twitching troubled 
face with a curiously intent look. And in a moment 
Hanaud was back again in the salon. 

“Her room is empty,”’ he said gravely. ‘“‘Her bed- 
clothes were tumbled and dragging on the floor. But 
that had been done deliberately. Madame Devenish, 
Mademoiselle Whipple—neither of them slept in her bed 
at the Chateau Suvlac last night.”’ 

Suddenly his face changed. 

“Wait! Wait!’ he cried and sprang forward. He had 
seen Diana Tasborough sway like a sapling in a wind 
Her face took on a sickly pallor. ‘‘It’s horrible! Herri- 
ble!"’ she whispered. Hanaud was only in time to break 
her fall. For she slipped through his arms and lay quite 
still upon the floor. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PICTURE ON THE WALL 
ANAUD stooped, raised her shoulders and finally 
stood erect, holding her in his arms very tenderly, as 
though she were nothing more than a big baby. 

“IT was rough—yes. You shall reproach me,’’ he said 
remorsefully. ‘‘In my profession, alas! one grows hard 
One sees so much of the brute in man. However, I make 
what amends I can for my clumsiness. I carry this young 
lady to her room.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo was not moved by this remorse. He was 
never so suspicious of that Inspector of the Sdreté as whe: 
he displayed his tenderer moods. He slipped them o1 
like a pair of gloves. He was so kind and so human and 
so gentle up to the last grim moment when he towered, 
the avenger of broken laws. Mr. Ricardo, accordingly, 
felt the prickliest sensations running up and down his 
spine when he saw his large friend holding the dainty slip 
of a girl within the prison of his strong arms. Was 
he a Samaritan or an animal of prey? A friend or 
gaoler? 

Marianne, however, cherished obviously none of Mr 
Ricardo’s doubts. She crossed at once to the window 
and opened them wide. 

‘This, Monsieur, is the nearest way, if you will be so 
amiable. The poor lamb! She has had enough for onc 
day.”’ 

She stepped out on to the terrace with Hanaud upon het 
heels and turned to the left past the windows of the 1: 
brary. It was Diana's room, then, which bowed ou 
upon the terrace in the lower story of the turret. It wa 
upon her window that Mr. Ricardo had knocked. Mr 
Ricardo hurried out after Hanaud in a condition of ex 
treme bewilderment. So many questions rapped upon hi 
brain for an answer, even as Marianne had rapped upo: 
Joyce Whipple's door! Joyce Whipple had occupied the 
room above Diana's and some time during the night 
Joyce Whipple had gone from her room and vanished 
It was in her room, then, if in any room, that a light might 
be expected to burn at so unlikely an hour. And after al 
why had Diana made not the least smallest enquiry as t 
who it was that had come beating upon her window 1 
the dark of the morning? Had she, too, been away fron 
the house last night? 
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Mr. Ricardo saw the tail of Hanaud’s coat 
as he disappeared with his burden between the 
glass doors of the turret room. Mr. Ricardo 
was not very sure that he would be civilly 
treated if he followed. But he simply had to 
follow. He crept into the room timidly just 
as Hanaud was gently lowering Diana upon 
her bed at the back of the room and he stood 
aside out of the light at once, making himself 
verv small. 

“A glass of water, Marianne,”’ said Han- 
aud, straightening his shoulders. *“‘There is no 
great harm done to Made- 
moiselle, I think. Look, 
even now her eyelids are 
fluttering.”’ 

Marianne hurried to the 

wash-stand and poured 
out a glass of water, 
while Hanaud stood by 
the bedside, his eyes now 
looking down upon Di- 
ana Tasborough, now 
sweeping the room with 
the careless glance which 
Mr. Ricardo had long 
since learned not to be- 
little. He gazed at the 
door of a wardrobe, at a 
mirror, at Mr. Ricardo, 
at the carpet and the 
chairs. But where his 
eves rested Mr. Ricardo 
saw nothing unusual. 
Suddenly he dropped upon 
his knee. Diana's lips 
were moving. But she 
only murmured: 

“IT was a fool! . 
Nothing happened . . 
nothing or I should 
remember.’’ It seemed to 
Mr. Ricardo that Han- 
aud’s head went forward 
as though he were about 
to whisper some ques- 
tion in Diana's ear, in the 
hope that she would an- 
swer it while still her 
mind was dim. But Mari- 
anne the next second was 
at his side and in the 
most natural manner he 
took the glass from her 
held it to Diana’s 
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and 
lips 
“EO. + nar 3 
is better,”’ he said, rising 
to his feet. He came across to Mr. Ricardo ‘You and 
I, my friend, we are not wanted here, whereas we are 
wanted at Villeblanche.”’ 


E TOOK Ricardo by the arm and led him out again 
on to the terrace. But there was a change in him 
now. He was quietly alert, with a bright questioning 
glint in his eves and an odd little smile about his mouth 
“I tell you,” he said in a low ‘“‘verv curious 
things have been happening in this house. Miss Whipple 
and her letters. I am thankful that I did not make light 
ot her fears.” 
Mr. Ricardo raised his forefinger and announced: 
“You saw something in that room!”’ 


voice, 


[he 


was the last of the 


supermununry 


gruesome spectacle 


hi - 
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“Ves 
glass of water.”’ 

‘*More than that 

Hanaud threw up his arms. 

‘l was but for a few 
seconds I was occupied 

Mr. Ricardo shook his head sternly and stood with an 
air of being immovable. 

‘‘That won't do for me, I am afraid 

Hanaud gave in with a gesture of despair and a look of 
regretful admiration. 

‘It is true. I, like this Miss Diana, confess that I was 
a fool. I should have known better. A secret! Ha, ha! 
Conceal it if you can! The (Continued on page 9o 


A bed, a young lady in a swoon, a servant, a 
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NINE POINTS 
IN THE LAW 


I just batted my eyes once and 
theve stands that damn Nubian 


lion, his lower 


jaw 


By W. C. TUTTLE 


Noah and Barnum 
Rn\. Had Nothing on 
BEE, Pipevock When the 
Animals Came Two 
by 1 woand theCow- 


punchers Put on 
Their Own Circus 
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Testament Tilton, “‘is fleetin’.”’ 
‘agrees Magpie Simpkins. *‘As 
man minds his own dang business 

around here his life fleets. But any old 
time he horns in on somethin’ that don't concern him his 
life assumes a muzzle-velocitv of somethin’ like five thou- 
sand feet per second, duly describes the usual arc and hits 


-IFE.” 


Yo re right, 


Savs 


long as a 
just 


the dirt with a dull thud.’’ 

That's Piperock. Old Testament started in at one time 
to write the history of Piperock but gave it up. He said 
it was a job for the recordin’ angels—not for a human. 
Sun-bleached, sand-scourged, heat-hardened old Piperock, 
a cow-town of Montana where only men are vile 

Me, I'm Ike Harper, a long-time resident of Yaller Rock 
County, through the grace of God and the ability to dodge 
misdirected bullets. And when I start tellin’ yuh some- 
thin’ about Yaller Rock County vore information comes 
from a man who knows whereof he speaks. And Piperock 
is my home 

The main street is so crooked that a rattlesnake got lost 
there one day and starved to death And still it’s the 
county seat of Yaller Rock County, a flesh-pot for the cow- 
puncher, where ignorance walks hand in hand with wis- 
dom until somebody shoots one or the other—and the 
that Wisdom has been hit five times to 
leynorance Ss once 

And then there's Paradise and 
makes up the Unholy Trinity of Yaller Rock County. 
The three villages of vice sort of set in atriangle. Paradise 
is three miles south of Piperock while Yaller Horse sets 
in all her glory about three miles southeast, which makes 
her about three miles northeast of Paradise. 

And these three towns constitute a three-handed mu- 

Yuh can't be neutral. 
There never was but one 


rece rds sh« WwW 


Yaller Horse, which 


nicipal feud, as yuh might say 


Either vou are for or against 


neutral person in the country, and the three towns swore 
a truce, pulled off a big picnic and hung the danged fool. 

I don't want yuh to get the idea that we're bad. Nothin’ 
of the kind. In Piperock we've got the finest lot of folks 
that ever was whelped. Of course I can’t say much for 
Paradise or Yaller Horse. Even Old Testament don’t hold 
no brief for their souls. He said that it was places like 
that which made it.easy for Saint Peter. He don’t even 
have to look through the Big Book. Just ask where 
they're from—and kick the trap-door loose. 

Me and Dirty Shirt Jones has been back on Plenty Stone 
Creek for about thirty days tryin’ to wrest some placer 
gold from the bosom of Old Mother Nature. We've been 
doin’ this once a year for ages but each time the old lady 
is too tough for us; but we go back year after year hopin’ to 
find the Old Lady asleep—or somethin’ like that. Any- 
way, as I said, me and Dirty Shirt comes back to Piperock. 

Dirty ain't so very big. He’s got a nose which fits kinda 
antegodlin’ on his face and he’s got one eye which ain't 
noways stationary. It weaves, circles and jerks somethin’ 
awful until yuh get used to it. When it weaves he’s plumb 
interested; when it circles he’s amazed; but when it jerks 
he’s drunk. 

Just about now he stops real sudden and his eye does 
about seven laps before it centers. I bumped into my burro, 
which is usually equivalent to callin’ the coroner, but the 
burro is probably too much amazed itself to object. 

In front of Buck Masterson’s saloon is more than half 
of the Piperock population and across the front of the 
saloon is a big sign which says: 


A- SALOON IN DARKEST AFRICA 


“‘My God!"" snorts Dirty Shirt. ‘“‘We've shore come a 


long ways.”’ 
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We circled the crowd and sets 
down on the sidewalk in front of 
Wick Smith's store and in a minute 
or two Mighty Jones, who ain't no- 
ways connected with Dirty Shirt * 
Jones, comes over and sets with 
us. Mighty is a little jigger but 
he’s as tough as a basket of side- 
winders. 

“‘Jist what in hell is goin’ on over 
there?’ asks Dirty. 

“Oh, yea-a-ah!"" Mighty looks us 
over. ‘You fellers ain't been here 
lately. Gosh, I plumb forgot that! 
Well, the fact of the matter is— 
Scenery Sims came back to Pipe- 
rock.”’ 

“Scenery did?”’ 

“Yeah, he did and is. Yuh see, 
Scenery’s uncle in San Francisco died, 
which left Scenery heir apparent, as 
yuh might say, to a livery stable. 
Scenery goes down there to look over 
the thing and as near as I can find out 
Scenery sold out the livery-stable, 
got drunk as a blind owl and spent 
all the rest of his money for a 
cameree.’’ 

‘A cameree bein’ which?”’ asks 
Dirty. 

‘Somethin’ wherewith to make 
pitchers. Didja ever see any of them 
pitchers what moves, Dirty?”’ 

“Heard they did.”’ 

“They do. Well, this is one of 
them movin’ kind. Scenery owns it. 
Yuh work it with a crank like a 
music-box. I ain't exactly cogni- 
zent of everythin’, ‘cause I’m re- 
cently from out in the Horse Thief 
hills, as yuh might say, but as near 
as I can find out they're makin’ a 
pitcher. 

“The Chamber of Commerce has 
combined with Scenery and they 
aims to put Piperock on the map. 
I've done heard of them goin’ to sell 
the pitcher for millions and all that, 
but I dunno. Yuh see that sign? 
Well, this is a furrin pitcher and 
what yuh see ‘em doin’ right now is 
startin’ the thing goin’. This here 
pitcher shows Magpie Simpkins, 
Buck Masterson, Wick Smith and 
Testament Tilton, which is the main 
folks in the pitcher, packin’ up their 
burro train to go out and rescue the 
queen of the jungles of Africky."’ 

““My God!’’ grunts Dirty Shirt. 
‘How long has this here movement 
been on foot, Mighty: a 

‘About ten days, they tell me,” 
says Mighty. 

**Who didja say they was goin’ to 
rescue?’ 

“The queen. I dunno a damn 
thing about her and I don't even 
know where she is nor why they've 
got to rescue her, but that’s their 
intentions. I’ve heard Scenery tellin’ 
‘em what to do while he turns the 
crank.”’ 


poems _ 


It’s kinda late in the afternoon and pretty soon 
we sees Scenery headin’ down the street with a three- 
legged contraption over his shoulder while Bill 
Mudgett heads for the livery-stable, leadin’ three 
packed burros. The crowd kinda busts up just about 
this time and we see Magpie, Wick, Buck and Testa- 

ment go up-stairs to Holt’s hall. 

“This here Chamber of Commerce 
you were talking about is what?” 
asks Dirty. 

“Magpie is wg Wick Smith 
first vice-president, Buck Masterson 
second vice-president, Testament Til- 
ton secretary and treasurer,’’ grins 
Mighty. “‘They has banded together 
for the common good, they say, but 
I'm bettin’ they're schemin’ to put 
somethin’ over on Paradise and Yaller 
Horse.”’ 

“Them two villages ain't feudin’ 





again with Piperock, are they?” I 











asks. 

Mighty nods solemn-like. 

“Yuh might say they are. Piperock 
has been blowin’ a heap about this 
pitcher and both them places is sore. 
They ain't come right out and killed 
any body —yet. But the feud is growin’. 

“Yuh see this is a African pitcher 
and yuh got to have animiles. Yuh 
got to have lions and elephants and all 
them kinda utensils to make it look 
right. Well, everythin’ was fine. 
Barker's circus went busted in Mica. 
They were pilgrims to Paradise, tryin’ 
to puton a show, but it didn't go good. 

“They didn’t even have money 
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Wick Smith 


enough to git out of town, and this 
Pipevock, Pava- Barker person has been tryin’ to sell 
dise and Yaller his collection. He's done offered it 
Horse—the Un- ot a thousand dollars. That was 
when Scenery decides to make a furrin’ 
pitcher. He has a talk with this 
Barker person and gets his price. Then 
old Scenery takes it up with this here 
town, which immediate and soon sees 
the need of a zoological garden. That 
is how and why for this Chamber of 
Commerce. "’ 

“Well, did the Chamber of Com- 
merce buy them animals?’ 

‘“What with? There ain't a thou- 
sand dollars in Piperock. All they've 
done is hold meetin's and talk. The 
worst of the whole deal is the fact 
that Paradise and Yaller Horse has 
both decided that they need a zoologi- 
cal garden. They ain't got no more 
Magpie use for a zoological garden than I 
Simpkins have for the law, but it’s just to bust 

up that pitcher. They're scared that 
Piperock will be somethin’.”’ 
“Probably be a lot of damn sorry fools,’’ says I. 


holy Trinity 


EIN’ as the crowd had busted, me and Dirty ties our 
burros to the hitch-rack and went over to the saloon 
where we finds Chuck Warner tendin’ bar. Chuck is nor- 
mally the biggest liar in Yaller Rock County. He wiggles 
his ears at us and asks us to name our poison. 
After we imbibes what would make about two inches of 
liquid in the bottom of a wash-tub, Dirty leans across the 
bar and yells confidentially in Chuck's ear: 
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What is all this picture and commerce idea—and don't 
lie to me, Chuck.”’ 

That,’’ said Chuck, ‘‘is the first real mark of advance- 
ment Piperock has ever experienced. From this day on- 
ward Piperock ceases to be what she has been Now she 
is just shinin’ up to take her place in the sun. No more 
shall the war cry sever nor the windin’ rivers be 
red 


Yuh got the first part of that from Magyrie, but the 
last half is all Testament Tilton,”’ says I 

C'rect,’’ grins Chuck. ‘‘But ain't it good?”’ 

Which is all noise and no rain,’’ grunts Dirty Shirt. 

[ ask yuh what it is and you make a damn specch.”’ 

Primarily a movin’ picture—eventually a zoological 
rarden A place of exceptional interest, education, 
bringin’ the flora and fauna of other lands for alien eyes 
gaze upon. No more shall the war cry a 
Whoa, Blaze!" snaps Dirty, his bum eye jigglin’ just a 
licrle Don't use that last part again. Let's have a shot 
of red liquor and forget the red rivers.’ ’ 

I was just tellin’ yuh,’’ sighed Chuck. 
the worst listeners in Yaller Rock County. Keep yore 
hand off yore gun, will yuh? Just keep this in mind, Dirty 
\irt; no matter whether she's right or wrong, she’s still 
vore home town. Piperock is goin’ ahead by leaps and 
bounds. No more shall the war crv om 

Listen, feller!" says Dirty You start that agin and 
[ll kill yuh if it’s the last decent thing I do.”’ 

‘Well, get it from the Chamber of Commerce,’’ sighed 
‘“Here they come!”’ 

They came in single-file with Magpie in the lead and 
Old Testament Tilton bringin’ up the rear. Bein’ a minis- 
lon't stop Testament from enterin’ a saloon. He ain't 
of forehead but he’s broadminded, just the 


to 


~ 


ter 
very broad 
ime 
Greetings from Piperock!’’ says Magpie when he sees us. 
Many happy returns of the day!"’ says Dirty Shirt 

Magpie is six feet, six inches tall and so skinny he could 
take a bath in a shorgun barrel. He's got a long lean face, 
sad eves like a bloodhound and a 
mustache that would be an 
in undertaker. His mind is one 

ist conglomeration of good ideas 
with the vital parts missin’ 

Wick is broad of beam, bow-legged 
owns a mustache that would 
make a walrus green with envy. 
Buck 1s square-headed, pug-nosed, 
with plenty of girth and skinny legs. 
His voice is asthmatic from helpin’ 
himself to too much gin 

Testament is even taller and more 


asset 


cto 


| 
ind 


skinny than Magpie He owns a 
long nose, pointed chin and a won- 
lerful faith in the hot end of the 


hereafter. He wears glasses which 
ire so lopsided that ordinarily he’s 
lookin’ under one lens and over the 


top of the other 


It is well with mv soul to sc* vou 
bovs again,’’ savs Old Testament 
We need vou. Piperock needs every 
loval son in these davs of travail. 


You come at the opportune moment 
to see Piperock arise from the ashes 
of her past. No more shall the war 


Duck, Testament!"’ velped Chuck. 


ye 


Put up that gun, Dirty snaps 
Magpie “What in hell are vou ; 
simin’ to do? “m the burnt 


Dirty’s eve jiggles violent-like for 





“Yo're one of 








quite a while but finally comes back to its normal position, 
which is several degrees off center. He turns to Chuck. 

“Gimme a quart. No, I’m goin’ to keep my gun in my 
hand and I'll kill the first man who repeats that agin.”’ 

He got his bottle and went out of there, walkin’ on his 
heels. He stops on the edge of the sidewalk, swings up 
his old six-gun and cuts loose at the little bell on top of 
Holt’s hall. 

Bam! Bam! Bam! 

Three times the old gun roars and three times comes the 
musical clatter of the old bell. He shoves the gun in his 
holster, knocks the neck off the bottle, takes a long 
drink and then heads for the hitch-rack. In case he had 
missed one of them shots he'd have throwed away the 
bottle and headed for home, drunk enough. 

‘Things like that should be stopped,"’ said Testament. 
“It is a relic of uncivilization. It should be the function 
of the Chamber to obliterate the old order."’ 

“My God, yes!’’ explodes Wick. ‘‘Them damn bullets 
might glance off and kill somebody. There's a lot of folks 
in this town that we might kinda work over.”’ 

He looked right at me when he said that. 

“You start workin’ on me and they'll have to take up 
a subscription for yore tombstone,"’ says I. “‘And if yuh 
ever hop on old Dirty Shirt for his sins he'll make ouija- 
board controls out of yore whole damn bunch.’ 

I went out, untied my burro and headed for the cabin 
which me and Magpie have always called home. I know 
Piperock from its belt both ways and I know trouble is 
brewin’. I've been butchered several times to make a 
Piperock holiday—and I sabe the symptoms. 


FTER a little whiie Magpie comes home. He sets 
down and looks at me more in sadness than in anger. 
Me and him have been together for years. 

‘‘T never came back to this town yet that I didn’t find 
it broke out with somethin’,’’ says I. ‘‘Now settle yore 
stummick and tell me where yuh ache the worst, Magpie. 
What's all this here movin’ pitcher business, anyway?” 

“Scenery Sims,’’ says he. ‘He 
sold a livery-stable and bought a 
camera and films. He's got an idea 
of makin’ one of them African pitch- 
ers, kinda advertisin’ to the world 
that Piperock is an art center.” 

“And you gave him the 
Magpie?” 

“Well?” 

“Why an African pitcher?”’ 

“That's what the story calls for, 
Ike.” 

**Did you write the story?”’ 

“*Yea-a-ah, I wrote it, Ike. It’s 
called “The Queen of the Jungle of 
Africa.’ " 

“Who's goin’ to be the queen?” 

“That's the hell of it. We ain't 
got a girl in Piperock that could be 
the queen. Mrs. Wick Smith offered 
to do it.”’ 

‘Two hundred and twenty on the 
hoof.” 

“Two hundred and forty, Ike; we 
weighed her today.”’ 

*‘And this here Chamber of Com- 
merce, Magpie?” 

“I organized it, Ike, to elevate 
Piperock.”’ 

‘I sabe that part of it. 


idea, 


Magpie, 


if all yore elevations of Piperock were 
piled on top of each other Piperock 


would 


offevin’ that the 


Bibl speaks about” 


somethin’ to look at 


be 
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‘ae a strong telescope. And why elevate Piperock?”’ 
‘For posterity.”’ 
“What in hell has posterity to do with it?” 


thin’ for our children’s children and 
‘*Yore children? Since when?’’ 


‘Washington saved this country, didn’t he? He didn't 
I ask you now, did he?” 


have no children, did he? 

“Is that any rea- 
son why you 
should wreck it? 
Mebby yo're jeal- 
ous of George. 
Kinda want to 
tear down what 
he built up. Just 
because he was 
known as the 
father of his coun- 
try you want to 
be known as the 
mother-in-law, 
eh?”’ 

‘*You've got 


mental astigma- 
tism, Ike.”’ 
‘Well, I love 


Piperock too well 
to see her man- 
handled by you 
and yore three de- 
stroyers.”’ 

“You don’t un- 
derstand, Ike. 
This movin’ pic- 


di 
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order for our use and costin’ us only a nominal sum. We 
can make this picture with ‘em and then we'll build Pipe- 
rock a zoological garden. It'll be a place where yuh can 
see all kinds of queer animals and snakes, et cettery."’ 

‘‘Why not put in a Keeley Institute?”’ 

‘Everybody don't drink as heavy as you do, Ike. Now 
we can get them animals, includin’ a Nubian lion, a Royal 
Bengal tiger, an elephant, a camel, several monkeys, all 
for one thousand dollars. Why, it’s a chance of a life- 
time.’ 

‘Why don'tcha jump at it?”’ 

“What would we use for money? And the worst of it 
all is, Paradise and Yaller Horse are jealous over this here 
motion picture we're makin’ and they're goin’ to try and 
block us from them animals. That's one reason we in- 
Lugurated this Chamber of Commerce; a concerted group 
of public-minded men banded together to devise ways and 
means for raisin’ the money. Of course the Chamber is 
somethin’ that will endure.”’ 

“It'll have to—if yuh have to wait for that thousand.”’ 

‘I mean it will continue to function long after that 
motion picture has told the world of Piperock. Long 
after that little menagerie has grown to be the biggest con- 
glomeration of beasts in the world the Piperock Chamber 
of Commerce will function steadily. It is a thing that 
will do good. It’s mission in life is to make for a bigger 
and a better Piperock. No more shall the war cry...” 

















Wham! Magpie’s sombrero jumped twenty inches off 
his head and Magpie went backward over a chair 
[ jumped about a foot myself and there is Dirty Shirt 


‘Well, I dunno, Ike, except that we want to leave some- Jones leanin’ in through an open window, holdin’ his 


six-gun in his hand and with his bad eye jigglin’ 
plenty. 

““Ike,"’ says he polite-like,"’ did you find my other 
boots in the pack when you undressed yore burro?’ 

‘They're hangin’ on 
the corral fence, 
Dirty,’ says I. 

Thank yuh kindly, 
Ike.”’ 


He turned around 
and went staggerin’ 
down to the corral, 


while Magpie got cau- 
tiously to his feet and 
picked up his som- 
brero. 

“That's just down- 
right damn ignor- 
ance,’’ says Magpie. 

‘It shore 
was, says lI. 
“You should 
have had more 
sense.”’ 





HE nex’ 
day me 
and Dirty 
Shirt went to 
Paradise, bein’ 
kinda wishful 


\) \ ball! 
ture will bring i) \ to hear an- 
Piperock to her Uh, j other corner of 
proper place. All | } & the story, and 
the world will” ne we finds a rep- 
know about us. —_ resentative 
It's our greatest > gatherin 
opportunity, I tell = of horse 
yuh. Them ani- A second later Art Miller sails past us, turns over twice thieves in Bill 
mals are inciden- McFee's sa- 
tal. There's the remains of that defunct circus, made co loon. There's Sig Watson, Eph Whittaker, Tellurium 


Woods, Banty Weyman and Swede Johnson. The greetin’ 
they gave us would frostbite an Eskimo. 

“You acts as though we had robbed yore bank,’’ ob- 
serves Dirty. 

“You Piperockers has got a lot of nerve,’’ says Tellu- 
rium. ‘“‘Whatcha tryin’ to do with yore measly hamlet? 
This movin’-pitcher idea makes us laugh. Advancement 
of Piperock! Are yuh tryin’ to make heel-yuh-tripe out 
of a polecat?”’ 

“T'll make tripe out of one in about a minute,” says 
Dirty. “‘If Piperock is wishful to lift herself out of the 
mud and leave you and Yaller Horse to flounder, what's it 
to yuh, anyway? We came down here to greet yuh in a 
peaceful manner, but if yo're lookin’ for trouble me and 
Ike will take on a contract to run the whole damn gang 
of yuh ragged.”’ 

‘You better be gettin’ a head-start,”’ says Bill, shovin’ 
a two-barrel riot-gun across the bar. “I’m beginnin’ to 
count and nobody but me knows where I stop countin’ 
and squeeze the trigger.’’ 

Bill's fairly reliable, so we went outside and walked 
down to the livery-stable, where we finds Art Miller, the 
stableman, and Barker, the animal man, settin’ in the 
shade 

“Mister Barker,” 


savs Art, kinda sneerin’-like,’’ here's 


a couple more Piperock misfits. Mebby they want to buy.” 
Continued on page 11 


“We don't want nothin’ 
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MARCELLINE 


Thousands Laughed at Him When He Was King of Glowns. 


But Only 


a Handful Read the Notice of His Tragic Death. This ls His True Story 
By ARTHUR CHAMBERLIN 


ILlustrations by John H. Crosman 


HEN Marcelline, once King of the Clowns, 
put a bullet through his head last November 
and died in a tiny hotel bedroom in New 
York the report of the pistol might well 

have symbolized the crashing strains of the present jazz 
era po wares in the death of the old-fashioned jester. The 
hurly-burly of the modern amusement world, which had 
neither time nor inclination for his type of entertainment, 
broke Marcelline’s heart and the pistol was only the means 
by which he sought and let us hope, achieved, happiness. 

Fate made a most tragic joke of Marcelline’s life. The 
first period was properly spent in being diligent in his 
Che second phase found him reaping the prom- 
standing before kings. Then the whole 

ind in its post-war madness demanded 
two qualities of its entertainers—speed and action. Mar- 
| his art lacked these two requisites and this 
lregs in his cup of life to gall and wormwood 
imulated condition became real. Back in the 
lush vears of his career, between 1905 and 1910, he 
ghely all alone on the huge Hippodrome stage, 
ipparently crushed, broken, bewildered. This was the 
limax of his act, still talked about, in which he seemed to 
desperately to help the scene shifters and only brought 


business 
ised reward of 
nt mad 


world we 


celline foun 


ripe 


stood ni 


try 
chaos out of order 
The Hippodrome stage at that time extended far out over 
the audience, its huge semicircular rim paralleled by seats. 
There arch or curtain and scenes were 
shifted in full view of the spectators. Since changes of 
facial expression would be lost in that huge gathering, 
Marcelline conveyed his thoughts by gesture and posture. 
in this act he was always in the way. The 
stage hands—there were many of them—would have 
everything going along ship-shape when Marcelline would 
stumble right in the middle of the huge canvas floor cover 
is it was being rolled up and capsize it all completely. The 
his face, but 


was no proscenium 


Somehow 


lesire to help would be written large on 
wouldn't go right 

[he little army of workmen would gaze at him in an- 
noyance and disgust. Marcelline, his attitude showing he 
was cut to the quick, would stalk around in a bewildered 
sort of fashion and achieve a blundering kind of confusion 
igain. When he perceived a stage hand rolling up one 
section of the canvas Marcelline would rush to his assist- 
If the man walked off to another strip Marcelline 


“help” 


things just 


ance 
unrolled the rolled-up piece and dashed away to 
with the second 

idiocy 
e theater squeal with delight. 
rolled up, the stage set and the scene 


The sheer 
children in th 


carpet would be 


of the performance would make the 
Finally the 


shifters would depart, each with a scornful look for Mar- 
celline. There he remained, a bewildered little man in a 
misfit suit of evening clothes, all alone on the huge stage. 

The children would continue to shriek with glee in an- 
ticipation of the next funny thing Marcelline might be 
expected to do. Somehow, though, the mothers and 
fathers, the aunts and uncles weren't laughing. 

A great wave of sympathy would go out from the au- 
dience to the little man who couldn't quite understand 
why nobody wanted him when he tried so hard to help. 
As he drooped off with his body shaken by sobs at this 
exhibition of ingratitude, most of the women openly 
wiped their eyes while the men blew their noses and said, 
‘By George, that chap és an artist.” 


O HE was. Let us leave him for a moment standing in 
ws) real bewilderment on the stage of life and trace the 
steps by which he won the right to have the spotlight 
focused on himself alone. 

His beginning was humble enough. A little more than 
half a century ago Marcelline was born in Saragossa, 
Spain, and there is considerable mystery regarding his 
parents. When he came to America an enterprising press 
agent gave out a story that they were members of a com- 
pany of traveling acrobats and clowns and that when 
Marcelline was three years old his father carried him into 
the ring on his shoulder and set him down in the sawdust 
to amuse the crowd. There is, however, another version 
of the manner in which Marcelline began his career that 
seems more probable. 

This tale is that Marcelline when only seven years old 
quit his job as a tailor’s apprentice and ran away to join a 
traveling show. Exhausted by his efforts, he sneaked 
under the show tent and went to sleep. Something 
awakened him and that something proved to be a lion 
putting its paws through the bars of its cage to reach him. 
Marcelline had blindly chosen for his own couch a spot 
next to the lion's resting-place. 

The yells of the frightened boy quickly brought the 
members of the troupe to his aid. Among them was a 
kindly clown immediately chosen by Marcelline as his 
protector. The man comforted the boy and advised him 
to go home, but when Marcelline remained firm in his 
determination to join the show the clown persuaded the 
manager to take him along as a stable-boy. 

After that Marcelline became an acrobat, a tumbler. 
‘These days were the time of the greatest physical labor in 
his life and gave him the training for the many strenuous 
falls he performed nightly at the heyday of his career. He 
added speed of foot to his tumbling by joining a troupe 
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which featured a bull-fight as its principal act. The bull, 

instead of being killed, lost only a rose which was plucked 

from between its horns and Marcelline did the plucking. 
When this nightly bull-fighting began to pall Marcelline 

joined a larger and more famous troupe. These were the 

Martini with whom he traveled 

all over Europe as an acrobat and 

clown. So thoroughly did Mar- 

celline identify himself with this 

troupe that, although his family 

name was Orbes, he was equally 

well known as Martini or 

Martinez. 


HE stockily built silent little 
man now began to display 
the qualities which were to make 
him famous. First of all he be- 
gan an intensive 
study of his con- 
temporaries, de- 
voting most of 
his spare time to 


attending osane 
shows. \ 

Marcelline’s 
companions re- 
pare this mere- V4 
ly as his quaint 
way of amusing 
himself. The fa- 
miliar story of 
the postman who 
wal over his 
mail route on 
Sunday may not 
have been known 
to the Martini but its equivalent undoubtedly had a place 
in their repertoire. Newspaper men who visited Marcel- 
line’s show probably encouraged him by saying that any 
real reporter spends his free days hanging around some 
other newspaper office. 

The erstwhile tailor’s apprentice disregarded both jeers 
and encouragement, for he knew himself to be an artist. 
Little by little he convinced European managers of this 
fact and they began to feature him in the larger continental 
cities. When he was twenty-seven years old, in 1900, he 
received a five-year contract to perform at the London 
Hippodrome. The period of being diligent in his business 
had now ended and he was to stand before kings. 

The grave English gave him a royal welcome. The 
newspapers spoke of him as having taken London by 
storm. The late King Edward commanded Marcelline to 


The clown who 
had by royal 
~ 
command enter- 
the 


King of f ‘ngland. 


tained 


failed even to in- 
terest a raucous 
stag dinner- 


party ! 


appear before him in a special performance. 
of the theater soared skyward. 

Five royal years followed. London society at that 
period did not have its present pleasant custom of lionizing 
such artists and this more likely than not was a relief to 

Marcelline. He did not shine 
socially. His conversation was 
quite likely to be dull unless he 
could talk exclusively about his 
art. But he was happy and 
London knew him as the chil- 
dren's idol. Marcelline’s ability 


The receipts 


‘to make children laugh 
amounted to genius 
If the London days 
were rich and happy, 
there were richer and 
happier ones to come. 
Two famous showmen, 
Fred Thompson and E]l- 
mer Dundy, planned to open the New York Hippodrome 
in 1905. They did not own the theater, which with its 
seating capacity of 5,170 was the largest in the world, but 
leased it cm the building corporation. If their venture 
was to return a profit they knew they must have the finest 
collection of entertainers available anywhere in the 
world. 

They sought that talent at home and abroad. Fred 
Thompson, now dead, went to London to sign up Marcel- 
line. The showman was confident that the King of Clowns 
alone would be sufficient to bolster up his untried venture 
Marcelline’s London contract was just expiring when 
Thompson bid for his services and the American showman 
engaged him for two years at a salary of two hundred and 
fifty doilars a week. 

The contract began with the opening of the New York 
Hippodrome in the fall of 1905. The salary placed Mar- 
celline among the highest paid performers of his day but 
it was amply justified. There was probably no one in the 
world at that time, certainly no clown, who was so great 
a drawing card. Marcelline held his audiences in the 
hollow of his hand and with the skill of a true artist 
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moved them to tears with the same ease as he made them 
laugh. 

New York welcomed Marcelline in the same fashion 
that London had done. But its praise and indeed the 
plaudits of the entire nation, for all of the United States 
went to see him at the Hippodrome, did not make this 
King of Clowns abandon his constant study to perfect his 
art. R. H. Burnside, then stage director of the Hippo- 
drome, told me that his chief recollection of Marcelline 
during those years is of a silent little man always seeking 
to improve his 
Most of his sugges- 
tions were excellent, said 
Mr. Burnside. 


some way 


acts 





Mar ( Lline, the s« ven- 
vy ar-old runaway, 
had 


S< Lf be side 


couched him- 
the lion’s 


vesting-plac e! 


) ARCELLINE was what was ‘ 
N 


known professionally as an 


‘August’’ clown and, if not the 
first of that type of jester in the 
United States, was certainly a 
pioneer. The Augusts were a 
famous family of European clowns 
who enlarged upon some physical 
characteristic such as long noses, 
huge feet, big mouths or ears, to 
appeal to the public’s sense of the 
ludicrous 

Along with this emphasis upon 
an abnormality went a new make- 
up. Marcelline used a suit of mis- ; 
fit evening clothes for his costume instead of the baggy 
ruffled one-piece pantaloon suit generally used by clowns. 
\ sort of exaggerated pantomime, obtained almost en- 
tirely by means of bodily pose and gestures, gave him his 
stupendous comic effects 

So well did Marcelline succeed as a master pantomimist 
that at the end of his first two vears his salary was in- 
creased to four hundred dollars a week and Thompson and 
Dundy gave him a life contract. Not bad for a boy who at 
seven had run away from a job as a tailor’s apprentice! 
That salary in the fall of 1907 had the purchasing power of 
twice that sum today and one can still do fairly well in 
New York on from eight hundred to one thousand dollars 
a week. 


Marcelline did himself very well indeed. He was a 


convivial soul, a free spender and always had a bank-note 

for a comrade who was down on his luck. He saved some 

money of course and invested a portion of his savings in 

Long Island and New Jersey real estate. The King of 

Clowns’ genius did not extend to such financial operations. 

His purchases were always made on the advice of so-called 
friends and invariably he lost money on these land deals. 

This, however, never bothered him until about 1910 

when his star first showed signs of waning. Thompson 

and Dundy were unable to renew their lease of the Hippo- 

drome and Marcelline’s life-contract did not 

bind the new lessees. He worked two more 

years at the Hippodrome and in 1912 an- 

nounced that he was retiring from the stage. 

There seemed at that moment no reason 

why he should not do well in some new 

venture. He had money and friends. Mar- 

\\s celline took the money and opened a restau- 

. . rant at 230 West 

Thirty-eighth 

Street, counting 

upon his friends 

for his patronage. 


— — 


ee 


The venture was 
a sound one from a 
commercial point 
of view. The near- 
by Hippodrome 
employed all told 
about four hun- 
dred people, most 
of whom ate two 
of their daily meals 
in restaurants. 
They were all 
friends of the King 

Za of Clowns and 
Marcelline beiieved they would come to 
him. 

They did so and it proved his ruin. He 
had figured all the business factors cor- 
rectly but not his own kindness of heart. 

Marcelline’s sensitive spirit shrank from making his 

friends pay for their meals. He could not seem to realize 

that he was no longer receiving four hundred dollars a 

week and that the restaurant was his sole source of in- 

come. When his weakness became noised about all of his 
customers became friends. Marcelline’s money soon gave 
out and the restaurant closed. 

Next he took a job with Ringling Brothers’ Circus and 
was crushed by it. A single tour convinced him that such 
clowning was not for him and he abandoned it. Circus 
clowns were mere crude buffoons in his eyes and their work 
fappalled him. Marcelline could never forget he was the 
man who had once stood all alone on the Hippodrome 
stage, playing with his audience as a swordsman flexes a 
Toledo blade. He went (Continued on page 120) 
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HITCH YOUR WaAGO 


N 


TO A VEGETABLE 


By JOSEPH Cox 


OUR men have seated them 

} selves in a corner of a metro- 

politan restaurant. The 

taurant’s floors, walls and ceil 

ings are all shiny white tiles 

ts equipment polished metal and 

g The four men have nothing in 

common and so they frequently find 
themselves lunching together. 


res 


ass. 


and 


Ur. Fovus: (Looking around with a 
beaming face as he polishes his knife 
and’ spoon with a _ paper napkin.) 


y 


SALA rw 
4 


“ 


Ageniiech. 
A calory is a unit of heat in food!” 


Well, here we are. This is so clean and 
bright and shiny I am sure it will put 
us all in fine spirits and we can have a 
jolly little get together. 

Vr. Petty: They say this is really a very 
expensive place to eat. 

Vr. Scroggs: (Looking from the white 
table-top to the shiny ceiling.) It 
makes me think of my warm and cozy 
evenings at home, paling around with 
my new electric refrigerator. 

Mr. Petty: They say they charge extra 
for bread and butter. 

Mr. Blivens: (Waving hand toward white 
enameled water-cooler.) In a restau- 
rant modern hygiene, though costly, is 
of first importance. 

Mr. Scroggs: (Who has been eying man 
at next table with a plate of pale pink 
soup.) How about we eat! 

Mr. Fovus: Read the menu, 
I’m awful hungry. 

VUr. Blivens: (Adjusts spectacies, picks 
up green-and-lavender bill of fare, 
looks through it carefully and then 
reads first item.) “When the ancient 
warrior Ghengis Khan was asked what 
he considered the most necessary thing 
in life he replied, ‘Food,’ and it is 
worthy of note that to this day the 
Asiatic races have held food in high 
esteem. Marco Polo reported the 
presence of food among the Chinese, 
and it is thought to be one of their 
early inventions, like gunpowder and 
flying kites.” 

Mr. Scroggs: You read well. 

Mr. Foous: Read what's to eat. 

Mr. Blivens: “Spinach and parsnip, 
three-fifty—”’ 

Mr. Petty: (His thin lips quivering.) 


Blivens. 


Look at that! Imagine paying three- 
fifty for a mess of spinach! 

Mr. Fovus: 1 must say that is pretty dear. 

Mr. Scroggs: (Waving hand toward 
enameled cash register.) In a modern 
restaurant prices, though of first im 
portance, are not hygienic. 

Mr. Blivens: (Coldly.) That isn’t the 
price. That’s the number of calories. 

Mr. Petty: What's a calory? 

Mr. Blivens: t's a unit of heat in food. 

Mr. Petty: Vm not cold. Read me some- 
thing without any calories in it. 

Mr. Blivens: “Creamed pumpkin on 
toast. 

Mr. Scroggs: Read with gestures. 

Mr. ‘Fovus: Never mind reading any 
more fc me. I know what I am going 
to have—a nice steak. 

Mr. Blivens: 1 don’t believe they have 
steak. 
Mr. ‘fovus: 
Every restaurant has steak. 

don’t you have steak? 

Waitress: Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘Fovus: (His big blue eyes shining 
with joy.) I told you. 

Waitress: What kind of steak do you 
want, sir? 

Mr. Fovus: What kind have you got? | 
want a nice steak. 

Waitress: We have peanut steak and 
bean and chestnut steak. 

Mr. Fovus: (His eyes popping slightly.) 
What? 

Mr. Petty: (Bitterly.) 
calories in them. 

Waitress: Of course we don’t have beef- 
steak. (Reads from green and laven 
der menu.) We have only modern 
foods, prepared with the health of our 
customers in view and without regard 


— wren, F 
/ LOYD ey 
aire CQ rs, 
A ~ 
ol 


Of course they have steak. 
Waitress, 


I bet they have 


=> 


‘ } J 
Marco Polo reported food among 


the Chinese’ 
to cost. (In a slightly louder voice.) 
“Hitch your wagon to a vegetable.” 

Mr. Fovus: Oh! Oh! Oh! 

(Waitress gives him a frightened look 
and goes away.) 

Mr. Bivens: 1 must say you needn’t 
have frightened her like that, Jovus. 
She was a pretty little thing. _ 

Mr. Scroggs: Just the kind of snappy 
little brunette vegetable I like to hitch 
my wagon to. 


“Y f ha 


+7 2esinul 


e peanut, bean and 
he aks!” 


/ 
SAgenifgsen— 


Mr. Blivens: 
lowv blonde. 

Mr. Petty : Give me a red-head gal every 
time. 

Mr. Fovous: (With a faraway look in his 
eyes.) And there’s nothing I like bet 
ter than a hot juicy brown one that | 
can sink my teeth into. 

Mr. Scroggs: What! 

Mr. Petty: What! 

Mr. Blivens: After all, Jovus, a man of 
your years. 

Mr. ‘Fovus: Well, I’ve still got my teeth, 
haven’t I? 

Mr. Blivens: Yes, but 

Mr. Fovus: Well, then, why can’t I talk 
about using them? 

Mr. Scrogg : We were talking about girls. 

Mr. ‘Fovous: 1 was talking about steak. 

Mr. Blivens: Shall I read off more dishes? 

Mr. Fovu : Yes. (He looks at table on 
right.) It sounds as if some of them 
might be attractive. I’m going to try 
something new. 

Mr. Petty: Well, I'm going to hitch 
my wagon to a vegetable. 

Mr. Blivens: (Reading.) “Parsley and 
cucumber soufflé. Beet fricasée. Arti 
choke broil. Baked lettuce pie. To 
mato stuffed with turnip and onion. 
Onion stuffed with tomato and turnip. 
Turnip stuffed with onion and toma 
to.” What'll it be? 

Mr. Scroggs, Petty and Jovus think 
hard, glance at dishes at other tables. 

Waitress: What'll it be, gentlemen? Mr. 
Scroggs, Petty and Jovus think hard, 
staring at the chromatic vegetables. 

Mr. Scroggs: Which vegetable shall we 
hitch our wagon to? 

Mr. Blivens: What's that girl cooking up 
there in the window? 

Waitress: \Nheat cakes, sir. 

Mr. Petty: Do you charge extra for but 
ter with them? 

Waitress: No, sir. 

Mr. Petty: Do you charge extra for sirup 
with them? 

Waitress: No, sir. 

Mr. Scroggs: Are they hygienic and full 
of calories and would Ghengis Khan 


Personally | preter a wil 


approve of them? 
Waitress: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fovus: Are they hot and juicy and 
can you sink your teeth into them? 
Mr. Fouus } 
Mr. Scroggs 
Mr. Blivens ( 
Mr. Petty 


We'll take wheat cakes. 


FINIS 
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Rabancha Company, 
Wales, operating plantations in the South 
in spite of the objections of Ra- 


Rab ine ha Paw ley 


ponsibility 
Worr! 


he Company's holdings 


permanently 


hy ok lings 


Che other 








HERE 


COURAGE 


HEDDON, a seafaring 
Captain Pawley 
into the employ of the Pawley and 
Sydney, New South 


TILLIAM 
man, is taken by 


ha, the more polished and _ better 
siness man of the Company. He soon instead of nephew 

edly gains Pawley’ chy eid “noes “ons Pawley having decided to lo- 
id becomes master of the Ahnee, Pawley's cate permanently in Woako and 


schooner upon which he 


ls most of his time 


th Pawlev on the 
Ahnee, the seven-year-old 


iter of his second wife, a 

ian half-breed woman now At the convent 
und the wife's sister. Marvy, Heddon is told that 
laughter of Pawlev's first Marv has been taken 


in Australian, is in 


it San Francisco, 


1g her remittances 


Paw! 


ilchough he has 
lame through 
report is that a neighboring 
nter, Bledscoe, who has re- 
taken over some 
ilchough intimate with 
Rabancha, is questioning 
R. plantation boundaries 
_ that two missionaries, 


old man and his young 
nephew, have settled near the ~HNEE, after staring curiously, had 
also been squeezed and kissed by the 


inv s barracks Pawley par- 


rly dislikes mission 


yn arriving at Woa 


ey ai is met by 


vounger missionary 
Meredith, who 1 


i rirl disguised as 
sits the uncle and 


pon abuses of the natives by the Com- 


“*) 


to Pawley, who refuses to look at it and “Will? 
that his overseer, Hamill, will find a way to dis f Yes. 
of the two promptly Hamill, a forceful but “Will! 


har 


ter character, is already, with Rabancha, involved 
t which will mean the financial ruin of Pawleys / _'' Where ts my toys? You promised!" 


\ few nights later during a violent rain storm Hamil! ‘Tomorrow I'll take you with me. We'll buy 
to the schooner for Pawlev to come to his house the town. How's that?” 
liately, and Heddon goes instead. He finds “You forgot "em?" 
Meredith there unconscious from whisky “I did.’ 





has left the re- 
of writing to her and 


ed by reports concerning 
at Woa 
ey insists upon 
become 


Continuing: 


S NA UJ G H T Gordon Young's 
/ Great Novel of 
IU 


The South Seas 


Illustvations by 
H. M. Bonnell 


























Indignant at Hamill’s method of 
discrediting the missionaries to 
Pawley, he strikes the overseer, 
gets the Doctor and carries the 
unconscious form to her uncle, 
who in his self-reproach reveals 
the fact that Janet is his niece 









































oo 


bring Mary home, 
goes for her on his 
schooner and _ sends 
Heddon ashore to get 
her. 
















fhnec 


home some months be- 
fore by her “‘uncle, 
Mr. Rabancha,’’ who 
had brought her. 

He then remembers 
an address which had 
been slipped into his 
hands by a clerk in 
Rabancha’'s office, goes 
to the place and finds 
Marv in a_ brothel. 
With a little diff- 
Rabancha simply culty he persuades 
; her to return with 
him to her father 


a con- 
and to 
















going 


a fall 
























French 
could not believe 


— 
the | what he heard 


CHAPTER XI 
















stranger-sister whom in childish fancies 
she had long disliked When she had 
buried her head against Mary's breast the child was 
thrilled, seanaely pleased by the perfume and 
meant to get some of it on herself just as soon as 
she could coax or steal the bottle. 

She very soon went in search of Heddon and 
found him on deck. Her eyes stared reproachfully 
at his empty hands, then at his face 




































takes the old man's 









“What have I done now?” 
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‘You—you—'" She pointed toward the deck-house. mouth, held it and gazed at the far-off city. He returned 
Her lips twitched. “You love her better’n me. ‘Cause of the pipe, bit down hard on the stem and puffed. The pipe 
her you forgot ‘em! was cold. ‘But I'll be damned if she’s going to learn it 


‘Quite a woman, you are! Jealous, stupid and ever’- from me!’ 
thing—just like you were grown-up!" 


‘But, Will.” O IT was that a second time that day a launch returned 

Yes.”’ \J Heddon to the schooner. He came through the dusk 
‘You—you forgot me all day.”’ that was whitened by the tossing froth of the black water 
‘Tomorrow, I']]—’’ and handed up to Old Jimmie two large bundles w rapped 
But you said today!” about with tough paper and any amount of twine. He 
“Said what?”’ did not know what they contained. He had found a store 
‘You'd bring me things.”’ with a toy department and, with the prodigality common 
He tried to recall but was not sure of just what he had to men who redeem a belated promise to some offended 

said maiden, had said 
An’ you,’ she continued in a tone of injured faith, toaclerk: 

































‘keep promises.’ “Here's some 
“Well, let me off this once, won't vou? I'll make it monev. I want 

up tomorrow.’ some things 
‘*T was out here with Daddy all day. Watchin’. It was lots of things 

cold too. But you promised—you did.”’ for a little girl, 


He offered to put his arms about her but she stood awav a little South 
from him and gazed reproachfully. She could not be 
coaxed near and backed off when he moved toward her 
and she said insistently: 

‘You promised today’ You promised.” 

Heddon turned away from her and walked off, thinking: 
“T've had enough 
of women's whims — 
for one day.” 

Then he looked 
around. She was 
gone. But he 
could not put her 
out of his mind, 
so his thoughts ran along with: 

‘Anyhow, it’s bad to spoil her by giving 
in to her whims. Be good for her to learn 
that she can't always have her way through a 
bit of pouting. Already too sure of her kisses 
and frowns. Bad lookout! And what the 
devil chance does she have with the future? 
Warm-hearted little ignorant child. Brown- 
blooded too. Bad lookout!’’ 

He couldn't recall whether or not he had 
promised. Anyhow, tomorrow would 
do 


Seas girl. Oh, she’s 
white enough but doesn't 
yet know what all there 
is in the world that 
makes women unhappy 
not to own! Put up 
whatever you  think’l] 
do.”’ 

The clerk understood 
only vaguely just what 
He reflected that, of course, if he Heddon had said, but the 
had said today she couldn't possibly 
understand why it wasn't today. She 
had tried hard to quit lying, though 
it came as natural to her as laughter 
because she wanted to please him, and 
she had been encouraged to quit lying 
by having it pointed out to her that 
when Daddy, Old Jimmie, Mr. Yakes 
or Heddon told a thing or made a 
promise she could believe it. 

Yes, she must have been disap- 
pointed. Expecting all day what had 
been promised. What he had prom- 
ised. She had already learned that it 
made a difference who promised. But 
he couldn't very well turn out the 
kanakas to take him ashore for that. It was cold. Had 
he known in time, he might have gone back with the 
launch. 

‘She'll get over it. Be good for her—this once."’ 

So he filled his pipe and walked about. 


gold pieces were enlight- 
ening. He consulted with 
a woman whom _ he 
thought more likely to 
be discriminating in fill- 
ing an order that would 
please a little 
girl. 


EDDON 

found 
Captain Pawley 
and his family 
at supper. The 
women wore 
heavy coats 


The Abhnee, 


Mary saw Heddon 


“Yes. Be good for her to learn young that you can't and called: “I'v 
put your trust in men’s promises.’ Puff .. . puff . gone native! How 
puff! “Yes.” Puff . . . puff! “They need to know it.” ans wae Bh et 
Puff... puff... puff! He took the pipe from his ’ 
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buile for the had no stove in the cabin. 

The Captain's thick heavy face was aglow and gaiety 
was in his rumbling voice. Avy-eiah, when he was cheer- 
ful, was always pleased, either because cheerfulness 
pleased her or because she was pleased to have him happy. 
Ahnee was playing that cracker crumbs were islands, soup 
Large tidal waves swept the islands and 
broke over the bowl's shore-line. It was unusual for her 
to be at the table with her father and, now bored, she 
turned to a babyish game for entertainment 

Mary ate little but drank some wine. Excitement, she 
said, had taken her hunger. Captain Pawley was asking 
questions about the school 

A fine-looking woman it’s made of you, but they 

didn't feed you enough, looks like. Some o’ this roast 
pork now Il—"’ 

Mary laid a thin hand against her father’s wrist, stay- 
ing the slice of meat that he had raised from the platter. 


tropics, 


was the ocean 


No, Daddy, please!"’ She smiled. For the first time 
in her life she was adoring this big homely man whose 
thundering voice and temper she had remembered far 
better than anything else about him 

Your hand is cold as a fish-tail!"’ he said and, putting 
aside the pork, took her chilled fingers into his great 
warm-blooded fist ‘“Now tell us just all about that 

None there so pretty as you, I'll bet. Were there 
An’ wasn't you the fav'rite with the nuns? Like 
Why don't you tell us o’ 


SC hool 
nowr 
when you was at Wallis Island? 
the school, Mary? Ever'thing!”’ 

She toyed with a fork and gazed at her plate, murmur- 
ing: “There isn’t much to tell, really But one thing 
led her thoughts to another and she was describing the 
convent’s daily routine when Heddon came in. At once 
she became as silent as if choked, but no one noticed for 
\hnee screeched, tossed away the spoon that was being 
used as a sea-god's trident and wriggled from the chair, 
ill with the eagerness of a Christian child on Christmas 
morn 

Ahnee tugged at the twine, begging 
Open 


‘Open ‘em, Will! 


em!" 





‘Ho ho, an’ what's all this?’" Captain Pawley inquired 
playfully. 

“Don't know myself,’’ said Heddon, drawing his knife. 
“I told ‘em to do up some truck for a little girl-cannibal. 
And this is it. And see here—"’ he paused with the blade’s 
edge under the twine—‘‘young ve you're to keep this 
stuff stowed well away. Whatever I find about the deck 
goes overboard.”’ 

There was a feud between them over things being left 
about the deck. Ahnee promised everything and danced 

up and down, telling 
him to hurry. 

She was making a 
great crackle and rat- 
tle among the wrap- 


bi 
. 


“| don’t know - 
what to think of 
you, Mary, but | 


do know what | 


think of Ahnee” 


ping-paper when Heddon 

took his chair at the table 

by Mary’s side. She glanced 

at him with a kind of 

trustful anxiety, searching- 
ly, but his answering look did not 
show, even to her, that he knew 
she had a secret, much less that 
he shared it. 

It being very well known that 
Heddon would have no soup, he 
was at once served with hot roast 
pork generously. ‘‘No finicky slops 

= for him!"" Captain Pawley said 

approvingly. “He wants food that 

sticks close to the belly!" A 

few days later it gave Heddon a 

queer sensation to have Mary 

mention distastefully that she 

wished her father would not be so coarse of speech 
at the table. 

Captain Pawley talked. Mary and Heddon were both 
pleased to be silent. Ay-ciah seldom said anything. But 
Ahnee babbled and shouted, running back and forth to the 
table, demanding that somebody admire this doll or these 
beads. And what was this toy and how did it work? 
And would Will right this minute show her? And were 
these rings real true pearls? This book, what'd anybody 
put a book in for? No pictures. Didn't they know she 
couldn't read? What'd it say, anyhow? 

Captain Pawley spelled out for her, ‘‘Pil-grim’s Prog- 
ress," and did not know what it meant. Heddon said, 
‘‘Fairy-story.’" With the sudden friendliness of one who 
sees the chance to get an advantage, Ahnee thrust the 
book toward Mary: “‘Wiil you read me this fairy-story 
some time?’ 
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A black led the way faster than dimmie’s sea-leqs could go without a trot 


‘Yes, darling,’ Mary replied readily, knowing no 
more about the book than Heddon had said. 

In the midst of Ahnee’s commotion Captain Pawley was 
Saying: 

“Will, Mary's been tellin’ of her school. I say they 
didn't feed ‘er ‘nough. But otherwise, Will, they've done 
right by ‘er, eh? Sort 0’ peaked though. She says it’s this 
cold she’s got. Coughs—have ye heard ‘er cough, Will? 
Now a bellyful o’ pork ‘ud do her good, wouldn't it?”’ 

So it went for some time, then, Heddon suddenly noticed 
that Mary was silent and looked toward Ahnee. He 
stared and staring put down his knife, pushed back his 
chair and arose, saying: 

“You'll freeze! You crazy little idiot!’ 

Ahnee had found yards of pretty cloth, less costly, less 
beautiful, than much that was her daily wear in the warm 
climate, but different. The woman clerk had chosen 
something gaudy as a parrot’s plumage. Ahnee had 
thrown off her clothes and stood as bare in the cold room 
as any island babe while she shook out the cloth so as to 
drape it about herself before shouting for them to look. 

Captain Pawley with some indignation said: 

“That's shameless! You're no more a child. You're 
most as old as Mary here when she first went to the nuns!’’ 

Even Ay-ciah was almost agitated. She called for Nara 
and ran to the child but stood quite helplessly before 
Ahnee’s petulant, “‘Don't touch me! I wanta fix this 
now!"’ 

But Heddon pulled the cloth from her and said: “‘Into 
your clothes or straight to bed. Quick now! One whim- 
per and all this truck goes overboard!’’ He spoke, as 
always to her, with a tone not so stern as the words, for 
he was, in even her wildest scrapes, a little amused, as 
now. The child had long ago snuggled down inside of 
his heart and, though she knew he loved her and though 
she experimented in her tyranny, she also knew that his 
threats were not, like other people's, idle. 

Sulkily she began to dress. Nara had come and with 
every tone of astonishment wanted to know how Ahnee 
could be so silly. When again in her clothes and bundled 
warmly Ahnee tried to pout as if she knew that her life 
was ever to be cheerless, but presently she fingered a little 
bright tin music-box, then began to turn the handle and a 
moment later was trying to coax Nara to dance. 


HAT night while Heddon was walking up and down 
the deck to tire his legs and ease his thoughts, the 
better to sleep when he turned in, Nara came near and 
called to him. He went with her into the room that she 
and Ahnee used. 
The child lay asleep in a bunk with a high sideboard to 
guard her against a tumble in rough weather. Toys were 
spread about the foot of the bunk. She had arranged them 


carefully. Nara raised the covers. Beads were on Ahnee's 
neck. The three brass rings with false gems were on her 
fingers. The parrot-colored cloth, as a treasure more dear 
than the others, was folded and tucked in against the 
sideboard. : 

Nara thought it was a beautiful picture and was not 
aware of, and could not possibly have understood, Hed- 
don's feeling. On any former evening he would not have 
had so poignant a sense of understanding woman's luck- 
less love for finery. 

He returned to the deck and walked up and down smok- 
ing. At last he looked into the cabin and saw Captain 
Pawley alone. Mary and Ay-eiah had gone to bed. 

“Come in, Will. I been sittin’ here, enjoyin’ myself, 
thinkin’. Yes. ‘Cept for the need of a little weight, she 
couldn't be a finer woman—now could she? Could she 
now?’ 

Captain Pawley sat with his heavy head thrust forward, 
peering. He wanted an answer and waited for it. 

Pretty girl all right,’’ Heddon admitted. 

‘Right! What I done was the proper thing for ‘er 
I'll never forget that night either. I stood there lookin’ 
at drunk men—mornin’ it was. Sudden I said to Nick, 
‘Right off, she goes to the nuns!’ An’ she went. You 
see how she is, quiet-like and beautiful. Educated too 
The nuns done it. An’ now I been thinkin’. {i wanted to 
ask you. Mary says they take ‘em younger even than 
little Ahnee. I want to do what's right an’ best for her 
too. Be like havin’ cloudy days all the time not to see 
Ahnee—'cept that now Mary's with us. What do you 
say, Will?”’ 

‘I'm not so sure but that you're right.’ Heddon nod- 
ded. “‘Ahnee’s growing up fast. It's gloomy there 
Ahnee won't like it. Not at first, anvhow. But I'd say 
that whatever keeps away the most pain is the nearest 
thing to right.”’ 

Captain Pawley stared but made no comment, for Hed- 
don often said things that were not easy to understand 

“Yes, sir, I'll do it,’’ said Captain Pawley. Though 
sudden in decision, he had hesitated over this. ‘“‘You can 
take ‘er, Will. Maybe Mary’'ll like to go along too. You 
can tell ‘em they done so well by Mary that now I'm 
sendin’ another. Let's see. We want to get away from 
here soon as we can, though I told Rabancha we'd prob- 
ably stay a while. After tryin’ to get me not to come, 
then he said I ought to stop a month an’ meet some o’ the 
people that’s got money in the Company. But it’s too 
cold for the women an’ Mary coughs. She needs warm 
weather. I can hardly bring myself to let Ahnee go, but 
what is best is right. An’ there’s Mary to show that | 
done the best for her. Day before we sail, you take Ahnee, 
Will. Mary'll be glad to go along an’ say good-by to 
‘em all again.” 
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( NCE more, this time in late afternoon, a 

cab with Heddon in it drew up before the 
iron fence at the front of the convent. The cabby 
got down briskly from his seat, lifted off the 
valise that held all the worldly possessions 
which Ahnee was to take with her, then 


opened the door 


Ahnee was holding tightly 









to 













Heddon’'s fingers, thus making f 

sure that he did not draw away his } 

irm from around her. She leaned re 

forward and peered at the stern 

lark building, then looked dis ; 

consolately into his face. Heddor | 

inderstood now fully the Biblical § 4 
oe a 

phrase of ‘‘his heart smote him ’ 

for his own heart was beating , 

vith blows that hurt : } j 







Of what,’ said imperious 1 bat ’ 5 
thought, rising up from : 4 me} 
‘ YF 


some hidden place with- 





his mind, *‘of what 





is this child guilty that 





she must go to prison? 
Of laughter, playful 
ness, Of a contempt for 
marks set on a book's 








page, of impudence to 


ward her elders? And 





what wisdom have these 





rs shown that a 


child of the tropic beach 







if) i sha le should sO 






iwesomely respect it? 








She will learn to pray, 
Oo Trea 1 an 1 write, to be 

imble but to be 
rOoOd2 . 

Come along, Ahnee! 

You her tone, her gaze, her small body 
braced so rigidly had the reproach of betrayal 
from one in whom she trusted—‘‘you will 








leave me here! You are going to leave me here! 
Don't you want to grow up into a fine good girl?”’ 
You don't love me any more?”’ 

‘It’s love that brings you here, Ahnee.”’ 

She shook her head. She was oddly pathetic in the 

a city child. Her small stiff hat, her dress and 

is well as clothes would have be 






rarb of 





coat bec ime her ibout 
come a little cockatoo, one that chattered saucily and 


flicted about in the morning's sunlight 
He lifted her from the cab, set her on the ground, gave 
her his hand and took up the v alise 
Wait,’ he said to the cabman. ‘‘I'll not be long.” 
[hey went through the iron gate together and up the 
walk. She seemed so very small and she stared at the 
large doors as if at a sleeping dragon's mouth. Her little 


hand was cl um ped to his fingers. He had quite as much 











1 sense of guilt as if he were betraying her instead of doing 


lest and wisest 





what seemed the best, the kin 
Chev stood before the door He put the valise down and 
] } 






knocked. They waited and waite 
[hey’s nobody here, Will,’’ she said hopefully. 


i 






He knocked again and again 
Ahnee pulled at his fingers 
Come away, Will They’s nobody here. They've 







rone away 
[The door opened. A Sister looked out upon/ 





them 
Ahnee stared at the pale face encircled with a white 
band and at the black soft dress which in the dimness 


of the hall had about it something of invisibility. 







































‘A little girl for the school,’’ he said. 

The Sister smiled gently at the child, 
stooped, touched her ever so lightly, then 
turned and led them to the room where 
Heddon had been before. She herself now 
raised the gas and asked them to be 
seated, then went away. 

Ahnee gazed about, curious but fearful. 
“What's that, Will?’ She pointed 
to a Crucifix. Jesus Christ was a 
word she had never heard except 
from her father’s sailors when 
they swore. 

“They'll tell you about it— 
about all these things, Ahnee.’ 


Ahnee hugged. him 
tight as her little 
arms could hold 
and began to sob 


» 
Fn ee 


“I don’t wanta know!”’ said the child petulantly. 

“All strange now, but you'll like it.”’ : 

“So dark. It’s cold. I won't see you ever again, Will?”’ 

“Shh-h!"" he urged. “‘Of course you will."’ And he 
thought of all the years that Mary had been left alone, 
except for Rabancha’s visits once or twice a year. 

‘Why did she wear black, Will?’’ Ahnee whispered. 

He dared not whisper the truth answeringly. Ahnee 
had a little savage’s love of color. How could she under- 
stand that this dress was the burial garb of those dead to 


the world? He said: ‘“‘It’s just the way they dress, 
Ahnee.”’ 

“Will I have to wear that?”’ 

**No.”” 

‘*Do they alwavs wear it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why? Don't thev ever take it off? Nara has funny 
marks here’’—Ahnee touched her shoulder—‘‘an’ she 


won't let anybody see.”’ 

‘This isn't the same. You'll learn all about it. Don't 
ask more questions," he urged, for how was he to explain 
to her that these good women enveloped themselves with 
a soft cloud of black, not because the body was ugly, but 
lest it be thought beautiful? 

“I don’t wanta stay, Will.” 


The Sister Superior with whom he had talked before 


came. She walked quickly, without hurry. She 
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recognized Heddon at once and looked down at Ahnee 
who pressed against him as he arose. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘is little Jane Pawley.”’ 

‘Jane Pawley,’’ the Sister repeated as if, having charged 
her memory, the name would never slip away when she 
wanted to recall it. “‘Jane, you are Mary's sister?”’ 

Ahnee stared silently. Heddon replied that she was. 

Miss Mary was at the other school?” 

““Yes,’" Heddon said. ‘“‘It was my mistake. 
address but came here first.”’ 

The Sister nodded slightly. 

“Will, don't leave me! 
wanta die!"’ 

‘She has lived at sea and on the islands all of her life. 
She knows nothing else,’’ he explained. 

The Sister again nodded slightly 

“IT won't stay!’’ said Ahnee. 

‘““We have almost eighty little girls here,’’ 
“You will soon have friends.”’ 


I love Will an’ Daddy an’ Ol’ 


I had the 


Please don’t. I'll die—I'll 


said the 
Sister encouragingly. 

“T don't like girls. 
Jimmie an’ Mr. Yakes!"’ 

‘She has lived at sea with us,”’ 

Well, good-by, Ahnee!"’ 

He stooped and put his neck into her uplifted arms. 
She hugged him tight as her little arms could hold and 
began to gasp. He settled down on his toes so as to be 
nearer to her height and put his arms about her. Her 
gasps became sobs and a moaning. The wail that he had 
heard among the natives when their dead lay unburied 
was in her voice. Her tears wet his face. Through all 
the clothing bundled about her he seemed to feel her little 
heart throbbing as if to break itself and so end all. 

He arose with his arms about her, lifting her. She lay 
huddled against him, squeezing his neck and sobbing. 

‘I'm sorry,” 
said Heddon to 
the Sister Superi- 

“Sorry to 
have troubled 
vou. But this 
won't do."’ He 
bent and took 
hold of the va- 
lise. ‘‘Perhaps I 
am making a 


said Heddon. Then, 


or 


mistake. But—but though 
it’s bad to let her know what 
a woman's tears will do— 
I'm not so sure but that it 
would be worse to let her think that those she loves 
cannot be moved by tears, hot and bitter as these are now.’ 

The Sister answered quietly, ‘‘As you think best,’ but 
he was sure that she meant for him to know that he was 
doing a weak unwise thing. 

With Ahnee’s arms about his neck he walked from the 
room and down the hall. The Sister followed rapidly and 
opened the door. 

It closed behind him noiselessly. 

The evening had deepened into the beginning of night. 
The cabby, seeing that both Heddon’s hands were filled, 


came forward and unlatched the iron gate. Ahnee clung 
tightly. She would not look up, but hid her face as if 
fearful that a glance might break the protective magic 
that was causing Heddon to bear her away. 


HAT night as Ahnee burst into the cabin Captain 

Pawley shouted joyfully, ‘““What the devil!’’ then 
threw his arms wide to welcome her. Ay-ciah was there 
and Mary. 

“T couldn't do it,’’ said Heddon and tossed the valis« 
aside. ‘‘She’s used to the sun. Better the wind and heat 
than this damn climate. At Sydney, I mean. There's 
schools at Sydney. A convent school. Besides, what is 
she to think if we stick her away up here, three thousand 
miles from home, where none of us Il see her once a vear? 
Wasn't that’’—he appealed to Mary—'‘the hardest part 
of it for you? Down there some one of us can see her every 
month or so and she won't have wild thoughts that, no 
matter what she does, nobody cares.”’ 

“Why, Mary,child!’’ Captain Pawley shouted 
got into you?” 

Mary, with her hands to her face, was running from the 
cabin and sobbing 

“Will, go along after her. Fetch ‘er back. 
nought for tears, though I've seen ‘em in her eyes 
evening. An’ you’’—he held Ahnee at arms’ length 
“‘vou been cryin’ too!”’ 

‘She nodded happily. ‘“‘Will loves me,”’ 
beamed at Heddon’'s clouded face. 


“What 


There's 


al] 


she said an 


- 
A cue p 
gee 


“No, 


words stumbled out breath- 


you don t!”’ Mary’s 


lessly. She was tervifted by 


what she was about to say 


CHAPTER XII 


EFORE leaving San Francisco Captain Pawley had 
Heddon go ashore and engage a mate, because it was 
too hard on Old Jimmie to try to fill Yakes’ shoes. With 
a carefulness that the Captain no doubt thought was 
subtle, he explained to Mary: 
““Y’see, I trust Will in ever’thing. He's a plain-spoken 
lad—an’ don't you like ‘im, eh?”’ 
Mary looked down at her hands and twisted them 
nervously as the shadow of a blush came upon her cheeks 
Captain Pawley solemnly winked at the sky, then 
patted her shoulder. He was (Continued on page 121 
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America Has the Finest Public-School Buildings in theWorld. But— 


WHAT of the [EACHERS? 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


FUNDREDS of millions of dollars have been in- 
vested by the American public in bigger and 
) better school buildings since the World War 

SG4gR but no corresponding investment has been made 
in better teachers. Probably it would be too much to ex- 
pect both at the same time. Perhaps now that the building 
program is so well advanced the movement for better 
teachers will progress apace. There are visible and tangible 
reasons for viewing this subject optimistically. Quite a 
number of cities—and in a few cases whole states—are 
adopting sound statesman-like measures for the improve- 
ment of teaching and it is worthy of note that these 
measures stimulate discussion hundreds of miles away. 
We may be on the eve of an awakening to the impor- 
tance of this vast army of nearly one million public 
servants. 

I wonder how many people realize that there are ap- 
proximately 650,000 teachers in just the elementary grades 
of our public schools. About one-fourth of that number are 
in one-teacher rural schools. At one time the vast ma- 
jority of these lone outposts of literacy were men; today 
approximately eighty -~SiIX per cent of them are women. 

The women are giving a verv good account of themselves 
but it is worth while remembering that they did not win 
these jobs because of their superior merit; they didn’t 
prove that they were better teachers than men; they got 
the jobs because they were cheaper and would put up with 
conditions that drove men out of the teaching profession. 
In short, they fell heir to something the men no longer 
Other employers were bidding for men and 
their 


wanted 
the school boards were entirely willing to lose 
staffs. 

This tremendous change in the nature of our public- 
school teaching staff came about largely because the school 
boards felt little or none of that pride in their organization 
which a business man or manufacturer feels in his. He is 
humiliated if virtually all of the other employers in his 
vicinity can raid his staff of skilled workers at will, carry- 
ing off men and women whose years of experience have 
added to their value; he would try to meet the competing 
wages and conditions. The school boards did not. Gradu- 
ally they lost nearly all of their men teachers. Only one 
teacher out of five in this country today is male and that 
percentage is based upon totals which include all of the 
colleges and universities as well as the grade schools and 
In the colleges and universities the per- 
Consequently 


high schools 
centage of male teachers is about eighty. 
if that classification is eliminated from the totals the _ 
portion of men in elementary and high schools will drop 
considerably under one out of five. 

Now if it had been demonstrated beyond the shadow of 
loubt that women teachers were better than men this 
would be an interesting revolution, but it didn’t come 
ibout in that way. What happened was that Mr. John 
W. Teacher announced to the board of education that he 
was sick of them and had decided to make a better living 
in some other field, whereupon they yawned and said, 
“Well, mebbe we can get a woman for the same money or 


less."’ And often it was less. That's how the change 
came about. 

There are numerous fields of employment which women 
now dominate because they proved that they could do a 
better job than men. For example, the telephone com- 
panies originally staffed their central exchanges with 
young men, but they were not satisfactory. Women were 
tried and found eminently satisfactory. Today a man can- 
not get a job as telephone operator. He isn’t wanted be- 
cause women are better. But it was not so in the class- 
room. Men had always given satisfaction and they still 
do; many well-qualified students of our public-school sys- 
tem believe that there should be both men and women 
teachers in approximately equal numbers, that this ar- 
rangement has a psychological value for the pupils. But 
the men are not forthcoming to that number because teach- 
ing does not offer them satisfactory careers. 

For many years this fact was not entirely clear to the 
majority of women; on the contrary they were boastful of 
the fact that women were rapidly capturing the teaching 
profession. But with the opening of scores of new and 
attractive fields of employment for women they began to 
observe that the same thing that had happened to the male 
teaching staffs in former days was recurring. This situa- 
tion reached a crisis shortly after the United States entered 
the World War. There were calls from all directions for 
women to take the places of men and among the very first 
to respond were scores of thousands of young women 
school-teachers. School boards, both urban and rural, 
received a rude shock when they discovered that at least 
half of the women teachers were just as eager to quit at the 
first opportunity as their male predecessors had been a 
decade or more previously. 

After the War there came a period of business depression 
and women teachers were again plentiful so that the en- 
lightening crisis did not last long, but with the revival of 
industry it became evident that teaching as a field of em- 
ployment does not compete with others which are open to 
persons possessing the educational and other qualifica- 
tions required by school boards. 

This condition has now existed for more than five years 
and it wili continue to affect the school system adversely 
until the employing bodies, which means the school 
boards, face the fact that they must compete with other 
employers for the quality of men and women they require. 

heir requirements are not modest—or if they are then 
the children are not receiving a square deal. Too much | 
accent and emphasis have been laid upon the nobility of 
teaching. But nobility is not edible; neither will it serve 
as shelter. People whose life work is noble or glamorous 
must eat, no less than others. In the long run the field 
that will not pay will not be well served. The plain laws 
of economics apply here only slightly less than in any 
f other reakm of useful work. Looking back over the record 
of the years we find that our prosperous country first lost 
its men teachers mainly through stinginess; then it began 
to lose its more experienced women teachers, replacing 
them with girls. 
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Even their clothing is 
subject to censorship 


The next step is obvious since teaching 
cannot yet be performed by automatic 
machinery; teaching must be made more at- 

tractive for both men and women. And fortunately at 

least a little progress is being made in this direction. It is 
sufficient, however, to indicate the trend of the times. 

Building larger and better school-houses was fairly easy. 

Given the money, one can let a contract and have the job 

done; but there is more than a financial problem teae te 

in the task of providing better teachers. Wages are not 
the only consideration. 


BOUT one-third of all the public-school teachers in 
this country are automatically fired every year. It 
isn't necessary for the school board to say: “We didn't 
like your work.”’ The teacher is fired at the end of the 
year because that is the customary procedure. She was 
hired for one term and at the end of the term her job is no 
longer hers; it is open. If the school board so desires it 
will employ her again—or it may elect not to do so. No 
explanation is necessary in either case. This is the tra- 
ditional method of hiring and dropping teachers. Try to 
imagine a railroad company, a stock brokerage firm, a 
telephone company, or even a five-and-ten-cent store oper- 
ating on any such basis! It simply couldn't be done. And 
as a matter of fact the schools can’t do that either. If it 
were not for the saving sense of common decency in the 
majority of men and women, school-board members in- 
cluded, which prompts them to reappoint most of their 
teachers, the school system would collapse within a year. 
But this uncertain tenure:is not the only difficult con- 
dition imposed upon teachers. In many thousands of very 
small towns and out in the rural districts it is customary 
to require of a teacher, either by written contract or verbal 
agreement, that she will not “‘keep company’ with any 
young man during the school term. She is thus set apart 
from all of the other young women and made a sort of 
vestal virgin because most of the other young women will 
be enjoying the company of young men and if she cannot 
do likewise, 7¢ least occasionally, she is cut off not only 
from the men but the women also. 
The reasons for this regulation are, of course, obvious. 
If the young woman school-teacher should become too 











we 


d 


much interested in some man she might not fulfil all of her 
obligations as a teacher. But might this very fact not be 
taken as an indication that more men are needed and that 
the older women should be valued more highly? It is the 
nature of young women to look forward to marriage and 
certainly it is not a criminal tendency. Perhaps something 
better could be done than simply to erect a barrier in the 
form of a prohibition that very often fails because it defies 
human nature. 

But even that regulation is not the only barrier. There 
are many rural communities which require that teachers 
shall not attend motion-picture shows during the school 
term and that they shall not go to dances. Some require 
that they shall be active in church work, and among these 
more than a few find indirect means for indicating just 
which church is meant. Many rural teachers find that 
they have very little choice about where they shall live 
and moreover that even their clothing is subject to censor- 
ship. A great many of these rural teachers come from the 
cities of the states in which they serve and find these 
points of view rather astounding. 

Just how all of these regulations affect them is clearly 
shown in statistics on their tenure of office. I shall quote 
briefly from an exhaustive report dated 1926 and relating 
to the schools of a state which is predominantly rural. 
There is no need to name that state because a great many 
others have exactly the same condition in their rural 
schools and to put the spotlight on one state would not 
be entirely fair. 

In the state in question there were 2,520 rural school- 
teachers in 1926. Of these, 1,613 were serving their first 
terms. Six hundred and twenty-four were serving their 
second terms; only 162 were serving their third term in one 
school. Only fifty-seven had been (Continued on page 98) 
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OOKING ABOUT 


-A ‘Beauty “Doctor for the Middle West 


YOLUMBUS, Ohio, has long been known throughout 
as the country for the four lines of great elms that make 
mile of Broad Street one of the most beautiful streets in 
e country. But Columbus ts talking about cutting them 
own. At down the two inner lines that, with 
cir narrow grass-plots, separate the main thoroughfare 
rom the two drives on either side, taking away the unique 
iture of Broad Street and leaving it only one of the many 


ree-lined Later they will 


least to cut 


streets throughout the country. 

ybably remove the remaining trees 
You know They don't, 
yurse, if larger cities with heavier traffic are any cri- 

ion, for Broad Street already is unusually wide 

Another argument, seriously advanced, is that autos run 
into the parkways, particularly into the ends of them even 
when permanent red lights explain to drivers where the 
ls of the parkways are. But why eliminate a godsend 
remover of drunken fools who 
would otherwise be smashing into sober drivers or people's 


they need the space for traffic 


el 


like 


this —an automatic 
houses? 

The real argument, which of course is not advanced at 
all, is that the real estate men know there is money to be 
made by turning this beautiful residence street into a busi- 
ness street. Thev have already made it ridiculous with an 
infinite number of crude, raw-looking, eye-searing lamp- 
a mile-long, multiple monument to hick progress 
They would keep the lamp-posts and 

\ bigger city would do just the 


posts 
and the go-getter 
cut down the trees 
Opposite 

here is already a concrete example of what they would 
do to Broad Street. Some years ago they ‘‘improved"’ one 
block of it to their heart's desire. [leave it to any unpreju- 
diced and fairly traveled observer whether, in spite of one 
or two good spots, it isn’t on the whole merely a magni- 
fied edition of a typical false-front, cowboy block, cheap, 
shoddy, haphazard, pitiful. And they want a mile more 
of it 

I'm not talking at such length about Columbus merely 
because I was born, raised and educated there. A few 
months ago I went on a trip to the Middle West, my second 
in seventeen years. I saw old familiar but changed things 
with older and changed eyes, with a new perspective from 
many Cities in many countries. There were two big im- 
pressions 

First, the people there are my people, my kind of people. 
I've lived away from them a quarter of a century but when 
I found myself among them again I knew I had merely been 
away from home. They are more real and human than the 
average of their brothers farther east, more sincere and 
hearty and virile, friendlier and bigger hearted. 

Second, though I like them better, they make sad show- 
ing against their more eastern fellows when it comes to 
matters of sightliness and are far behindhand in under- 
standing the economic and commercial value of beauty. 
hat is natural, for they are a newer people in a newer land. 
My own grandfather and his brothers rode some twentv or 


thirty miles to the nearest mill with bags of corn across 
their horses’ backs and carried rifles against the Indians. 
My great-grandfather surveyed the wilderness that is now 
Ohio. These home-folks and I myself are, one might say, 
only two generations from the Indians. 

Their accomplishment is tremendous and admirable, but, 
despite a minority who are as cultured as anybody any- 
where, in matters of good taste and in appreciating the 
financial value of good taste they are—only two genera- 
tions from the Indians. Long generations, | admit, but 
only two. 

What the Middle West needs is a beauty doctor. And its 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade, with a cold, 
far-seeing eye to future growth and prosperity, should see 
to it that every town and city gets one. 

Better yet—and this applies to the whole country, not 
the Middle West alone—every town and city should have, 
in addition to its chamber of commerce, a long-distance 
chamber of commerce. 

Why? Because, as things are now, it is the realtors and 
contractors who build, enlarge and “‘improve’’ towns and 
cities. They have just one, single, solitary object—a quick 
turnover. They get it. The town, as the years go on, pays 
for it. 

They get it as they will get it from Broad Street. In 
doing so, they deform the city, destroy a valuable asset of 
the city, fail to take advantage of an opportunity to make 
the city more beautiful and its real estate therefore more 
valuable. And the other citizens let them get away with it. 

When the average realtor lays out a new addition to a 
town his ground plan consists of just two ideas: the com- 
mon and monotonous right-angle streets and four-square 
blocks and then modern improvements—curbs and paved 
streets, sewers, water, gas, electricity. Everything just 
like everything else all over the country. 


That statement is an injustice. He has three ideas, not 
two. The third is to divide the land into as small lots as 
possible. Result, some hundreds or thousands more Amer- 
ican houses in squeezed unsightliness on lots too small for 
them, lacking the economy and comeliness possible to 
houses built in a single block with yards in front and rear 
and still more lacking in the beauty and increased value 
‘to both seller and buyer) that the same houses would 
have if set on lots of adequate size. 

There is nothing irreconcilable in beauty and profit. 
Quite the contrary, as billions of dollars of business show. 
Any fool can destroy beauty, but only nature, time and the 
exceptional individual can create it. Any fool can ignore 
beauty, but when he does so he ignores a chance to take 
profit on a valuable asset. : 

The average realtor will refute all this with figures. But 
right in the face of said figures there are many realtors of 
proader vision who have refuted his refutations with ac- 
complished facts and profits by taking advantage of every 
natural beauty and by adding beauty at every chance. 

And it is the citizens in general who have to pay for the 
average realtor’s mistakes and sins. After he has put his 
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mark on a town it is, both artistically and economically, a 
crime. It may have become big and spread for miles, but 
to look at it is to weep and to wish that it had shrunk 
instead. And people have to live in it. 

Now the purpose of these long-distance chambers of 
commerce would be to let all the citizens, instead of just 
the average realtors and contractors, build their towns and 
take the profits. Instead of letting this small minority get 
their quick turnover by dooming the whole town to a hide- 
ous future and unnecessarily low property values, they 
would say to the realtor: “Sir, consider three things 
First, people will pay more for a beautiful thing than for 
an ugly one. Second, a man choosing a town to settle in 
and a house to live in will, other things being equal, 
choose the more beautiful town and the more beautiful 
home. Third, every bit of beauty added to a town, or 
saved for it, increases the value of all the property in it. 
And, sir, one of three things is true: either you a know 
what beauty is, or you aren't intelligent enough to under- 
stand its money value to yourself and to the body of the 
citizens and their town, or else you don't give a damn. 
There is, therefore, only one conclusion—you will hence- 
forth wear handcuffs, a leg-iron and a ball and chain so far 
as shaping our town is concerned.”’ 

Then the long-distance chamber of commerce, having in 
mind the future of the whole city, would create a com- 
mission of architects, engineers, landscape gardeners and 
business and professional men of vision, taste and public 
spirit, giving them supervision over all additions to the 
city and all remodelings. 

we 


No need to go into the details of their work. They are 
easily visioned by those of understanding while not all the 
words in the world could convince those to whom a dollar 
within their own immediate grasp is bigger than a thou- 
sand dollars for their fellow citizens as a body. But they 
would say tothe tree-killers of Columbus, *‘Why annihilate 
a beautiful thing and a distinguishing and widely known 
feature that makes our city unique through all America in 
order to produce a business street like hundreds of others 
throughout the country? Let the engineers work out a 
more economic solution. 

“You sell lots well, but as city-shapers you are too 
heavy a liability, crude beginners, out of date. You 
couldn't learn the possibilities from parts of Bexley and 
less expensive suburbs where the average realtor didn't 
have his way.” 

And the long-distance chamber of commerce and its 
commission, looking always to the future, would offer 
guidance to the citizens in general. They might, for ex- 
ample, say to Columbus: “Indianapolis has no part so 
beautiful as some of our Bexley, but its better districts in 
general are more impressive than ours. Their secret is a 
very simple one. They've seen the profit, as well as the 
beauty, in spending ten or a hundred dollars to add a thou- 
sand cashable dollars to the value of a home and to increase 
general property values accordingly. Just by setting out lots 
of shrubs and trees. On small lots as well as large. Particu- 
larly shrubs. Imagine Bexley with all its shrubs removed. 
Imagine a less expensive neighborhood with those shrubs 
added. Pooh? But you'll find that it is just this little 
thing that gives Indianapolis an edge on Columbus.” 
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This last visit of mine to Columbus was the second in 
seventeen years. I judge I'd better wait a full seventeen 
years before I visit itagain. The average Columbus realtor 
will, among other things, run amuck over the statement 
that Indianapolis or any other place has any kind of edge 
on Columbus. Very true in some ways, as, for example, in 
the spendthrift destruction of a beautiful city asset. Co- 
lumbus is likely to gain a national reputation as the town 
that killed its trees. 

But Columbus and its destroyed trees are only a sample. 
A chief economic need of the Middle West in general is a 
beauty doctor in the shape of a long-distance chamber of 
commerce. 


Hoist with My Own ‘Petard 


ECENTLY I said in these pages: “You aren't so crude 

as to talk right out and out about how much money 

you have, but are you sure you don’t take occasion to men- 

tion, very casually—or to display—this, that or the other 

thing that shows your financial standing? That is even 

worse, for it proves that you realize the vulgarity of boast- 

ing about money but boast anyway, merely using a little 
camouflage, a little hypocrisy." 

Common honesty makes me confess that since writing 
those words I have caught myself on two separate oc- 
casions doing the very same camouflaged thing that those 
words condemn. They were comparatively mild examples 
but perhaps if my financial rating were higher they would 
have been correspondingly more vulgar, crude, silly and 
contemptible. I have no alibi but, believe me, I have had 
a vigorous lesson as to practising what I preach and I 
think I'm permanently cured of the crudity in question. 

And I still hold that ‘to boast about how much money 
you have, either crudely or subtly, or to make unnecessary 
or lavish display of what it buys for you, is to advertise, to 
every person of good taste and good breeding, your com- 
plete lack of any real understanding of life and your total, 
complete vulgarity.”’ 


Why Not Get Full Value? 


CHOOL-TEACHERS are one of the most aig cine 


factors in our civilization. On them largely depends 
the shaping of each new generation, of the future of our 
country. In many cases children spend more actual hours 
with teachers than with family. We may build fine, large 
school-houses and institute imposing courses, but there is 
no value to the child in these unless the teacher creates 
that value. 

Even the best machinery is valuable only in so far as its 
operators are competent. | 

You cannot get competent operators for any machinery 
unless you pay them adequate salaries. 

Are we doing that? Chester T. Crowell’s ‘What of the 
Teachers?”’ in this issue gives us facts. Is it practical, 
economical or sensible to invest hundreds of millions in a 
plant and then “‘save’’ money by not paying enough to 
secure operators who can run that plant at something at 
least approaching maximum efficiency?—A. S. H. 
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much of the that the rider gets when he 
travels (half 
through mountains and cafions. 

Many a thrill have I got when riding over 
old Indian trails which were later made into 
stagecoach roads and are now little more than a 
they to follow. Then a 
car such a speed that many 
things dear to the heart of a nature-lover whiz 
Not that a horse is so slow. Put 
him out” and 
you'd be surprized. And the wonderful motion 
of it! Nothing is exhilarating! And 
when it comes to getting places one can often 
make better time with a horse than with a car 
by following the simple theory that a straight 
the between two 
\ machine just can’t step over barbed 


along old trails washed out) 


memory, so hard are 


usually goes at 
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good dirt trail, “‘let 
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more 


line is shortest distance 
points. 
wire, jump ditches or go through thick brush, 
but a horse, especially a tough Western pony, 
can go nearly anywhere. 

I think that if people knew more about them 
there would be more privately owned Suddle- 
horses. Out here you can pick up a good horse 
anywhere for from twenty-five to a hundred 
dollars. If vou haven’t any place for him to 
graze it costs about two bucks a week to keep 
him in hay and grain. Sometimes more, depend- 
ing on the size and temperament of the animal. 
Sometimes less. If you have any feed growing 
around, it simplifies matters a whole lot. 

As to saddles. Sometimes you can pick up a 
good second-hand one cheap. For short rides 
when you aren’t even packing lunch or a slicker 
an English saddle is comfortable for both you 
and the horse. For a long hard ride and for 
herding of Western is the thing. 
Though many people won’t believe me, an army 
saddle is comfortable—if you get used to it. 
But—oh gosh!—the agony of getting used to it! 

I have had lots of interesting experiences 
with my ponies and I was going to tell you 
some, but on glancing back over my letter I 
find I’ve written more than I intended. Some- 
time maybe I'll write again and tell you some 
real hair-raisers that are absolutely true. And 
maybe I'll tell you what a real outdoor-loving 
girl thinks of hunting. Though !’m not so 
very old yet (twenty), I’ve spent every minute 
I could out-of-doors and I have gained a little 


knowledge about it.—(Muss) Jerry Situ, 
CowHERDER. 
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WERE there more than two 
cavalry charges on the Western 
Front? Who knows of any 
And to think how important 
used to be! 


others? 
cavalry 
New York City. 

On the Western Front during the World 
War I have heard of only two charges of cav- 
alry in any strength: one by Canadians, the 
other by French cuirassiers at Soissons. 

[he second, which was described to me by a 
comrade who witnessed it, occurred during 

the afternoon of the first day’s attack on the 
Soissons salient held by the Germans. General 
Mangin sent forward two full regiments of 
heavy horse, the Cuirassiers, the élite of the 
French cavalry. One regiment rode through 
the attacking waves of the American First 
Division, the other through those of the Sec- 
ond. In their blue uniforms, bits and spurs 
—s they made a brave show. As they 
passed, their colonels turned in their saddles 
ind shouted a command. The long lines took 
up the gallop and with drawn sabers they 
charged. 

The charge came too late. A half-hour soon- 
er and they would have galloped “clear 
through to Berlin,” it is said. But the Germans 

had recovered from the first shock of the Allied 
coal and their machine-guns, bane of cavalry, 
were in position again. Soon the shattered 
remnants of the cuirassiers rode back. 

It would be interesting to hear of any other 
such cavalry charges which may have taken 
place. They faced fiercer odds than ever the 
Light Brigade did at Balaklava.—Fairrax 
Downey. 
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Was America discovered in 


fifth century B.C. by the Chinese? 
That would be about two thou- 
sand years before Columbus arrived. 


Berkeley, California. 

Have the Chinese a claim to America by 
right of prior discovery and settlement? The 
question is startling, in view of our exclusion 
laws and the long story of discriminatory legis- 
lation in California against the Chinese. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the Chinese 
not only discovered America but settled on the 
Pacific slope, penetrating as far inland as 
Nevada, as recent evidence in cliff drawings 
and hieroglyphics shows. The Chinese Year 
Book states that Buddhist priests crossed 
Alaska and worked down to California a thou- 
sand years before Cortez and a thousand and 
thirty-six before the Indians crowded Francis 
Drake at Drakes’ Point. The Chinese built 
ships in Lower California from 1571 to 1726. 

Furthermore, a Buddhist monk has left a 
record, dated 459 B.C., of his travels to a land 
where the people were red (Indians); huge, 
furry, ferocious beasts (the grizzly bear) 
roamed the land and the people had natural 
— (the osidian mirrors of Montezuma). 

\ shift in the tide currents a few years ago ex- 
posed a Chinese junk buried in the sands at 
the mouth of the Carmel River. Cortez found 
the Chinese calendar used by the Aztecs and 
the remains of Eastern culture. The original 
name of Los Angeles was Nang Pa. Further- 
more, many of the Indian languages show 
Chinese etymology, while the likeness of the 
passive face of the Indian to the Mongolian is 
startling. 

This is evidence that the Chinese sailed 
their junks along the coast of Alaska and down 
the Pacific Coast, never losing touch with land. 
They came after the beaver skins and abalone 
shell and meat. Furthermore, long before the 
first Overland reached California Mexico had 

passed laws to keep out the Orientals, for even 
* those days their competition caused an out- 
cry. 

What became of those original Chinese set- 
tlements in America? How came it that when 
the Overlanders reached California there was 


not a single Chinaman in the land? The first 
were landed by the British clipper-back, the 
Rash in 1848—the year of the gold discovery. 
The Eagle landed two men and one woman. In 
three years the number had grown to 11,78° 
In less than forty years there were 116,000 
Chinese in California alone. Why, then, if the 
Chinese found California so desirable a place 
to live, did those first settlements fade out? 
Were the original settlers exterminated by the 
Indians? Or were they absorbed by the In- 
dians by intermarriage? Did pestilence deci 
mate them? But that would not account for 
the vanishment of the widely scattered settle- 
ments. 

It is an historical mystery. Why did not 
Chinese hordes follow those pioneers? Had 
they done so they would have changed the map 
of the world. Imagine America populated by 
Mongolians; imagine it a Mongolian empire; 
another thickly populated China.—TuHomas 
Samson MILLER. 


QUICK work. At an earlier 

meeting of Out Trail George T. 

Masury told something of his ac- 
quaintance in Siberia with a Major 
| 2 een and asked whether any of us 
could tell him the Major’s present where- 
abouts. One of us could and immedi: itely 
did. 

San Francisco, California. 

I was interested to see in the Out Trail a let- 
ter from George T. Masury concerning Major 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel Reserve) Samuel Ig- 
natieff Johnston. Colonel Johnston is the re- 
markable man who was born a Cossack of the 
Don, resigned a life commission as command- 
ing general of the National Guard of Hawaii to 
enter the first Officers’ Training Camp as a 
private and came out a major. He accom- 
panied the Siberian A. E. F., and in Vladivostok 
commanded the international Military Police 
with troops of thirteen nations under him, 

In San Francisco I am in close contact with 
Colonel Johnston, both of us having found 
pleasure in renewing the acquaintance begun in 
Siberia, where I served under him. Undoubt- 
edly he is one of the most remarkable men who 
ever served our Government, and the high- 
grade medals of thirteen nations in his kit- 
bag (you should see them and the citations 
with them) punctuate the most colorful career 
I know anything about. 

[he Siberian adventure is only an interlude 
in his life. As a Cossack youth in the Russian 
war with Turkey; as a midshipman fairly 
shanghaied into the Russian navy by his 
father-in-law; as a revolutionist in the Argen- 
tine; as a moving spirit in setting up the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii when Queen 
Lil. was deposed; as a leader of men in war, 
business and diplomacy; as rifle and pistol 
expert of the U. S. Army; as a sportsman and 
gentleman—he is a_ striking character. 
Warren P. STanirorp. 


HERE is one of those neglected 

epics of history. We've all heard 

D of Toussaint L’Ouverture but 

how much beyond the barest outline do 

we really know about him? Perhaps he 

was a far ‘ “greater” man than many whose 

names have seized the most prominent 
places in written history. 


Bellingham, Washington. 

I presume that all who read and study his- 
tory have their particular heroes among the 
great men whose lives they study. That has 
been the case with myself. From earliest boy- 
hood I have been an ardent worshiper of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. There has ever been some- 
thing about the life and achievements of that 
remarkable genius that has gripped my imagi- 
nation and aroused, to the limit, my belief in 
his superiority as a military leader. also as a 


a 
4/ 


diplomat. I have read countless volumes and 
hundreds of articles relative to him. 

Some years since I read two lectures. Both 
made a lasting impression on my mind and 
since that time I have found myself trying to 
fix the exact status of my hero, and am frank 
to say that I have not been able to arrive at a 
just or satisfying verdict in the matter. His- 
toric personages when being weighed in the 
clear light of history must stand or fall by uni- 
versal verdict. Their fame either grows or di- 
minishes, as the case may be, by the facts pre- 
In this case my facts may be illy placed 
and sadly out of order, but they are facts just 
the same. And perhaps at some future date 
there will arise another Plutarch who will 
render justice in the premises. 

One of the lectures mentioned above con- 
cerned, as Mas been said, Napoleon Bonaparte 

the other, Toussaint L’Ouverture, a great 
St. Domingo chief, who sprang from the loins 
of a slave stolen from the wilds of Africa. 

I am prone to say that from a military point 
of view—to my individual mind—Napoleon 
stands at the head of all the great figures of the 
earth. Hannibal, Xerxes, Alexander the Great, 
Cesar, each was wonderful in his performances, 
yet they seem detached and far away. They 
are more or less legendary to the average 
man, while Napoleon appears just over the 
horizon. 

But our purpose is to draw a comparison be- 
twixt the “Corsican” and Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, a negro, with no drop of white blood in his 
veins. In all history one can find no two 
figures so utterly unlike as Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Napoleon was a child of fortune, Toussaint 
just the reverse; Napoleon had all the advan- 
tages of education, Toussaint never entered a 
schoolroom; Napoleon studied under the great- 
est minds of Europe, Toussaint was taught to 
read by a slave; Napoleon was surrounded by 
the greatest figures of Europe, Toussaint grew 
up amidst dregs of the earth—the slaves of his 
island home; Napoleon was a militarist from 
childhood, Toussaint never saw a soldier until 
he was fifty; Napoleon fashioned his armies 
from Frenchmen, Toussaint fashioned his from 
slaves, lately stolen from the wilds of Africa, 
one hundred thousand of whom were im 
ported in four years; Napoleon was relent- 
less and cruel, Toussaint kind and generous; 
Napoleon was the personification of haughti- 
ness, Toussaint was of the meek and lowly; 
Napoleon lived in luxury, Toussaint was a 
slave; Napoleon lacked personal honor, Tous 
saint was the soul of truthfulness; Napoleon’ s 
veins were filled with the blood of the white race, 
Toussaint’s with the blood of the black race; 
Napoleon had every means of accomplishment, 
Toussaint lived in abject poverty; Napoleon 
struggled for imperialism, Toussaint for liberty; 
Napoleon could command the resources of all 
Europe, Toussaint had only the island of St. 
Domingo to draw from; Napoleon’s armies were 
officered by men skilled in the art of war, Tous 
saint’s by blacks like himself; Napoleon was 
applauded by the world, Toussaint cursed as an 
inferior being; Napoleon was born free, Tous 
saint a slave; Napoleon was born on the 
island of Corsica, Toussaint on the island 
of St. Domingo, the home of the Empress 
Josephine. 

That we may arrive at a more lucid under- 
standing of the situation, turn for a moment to 
the record which says: 

“In 1789 when the French Revolution del 
uged the streets of Paris with blood the island 
of St. Domingo was a seething slave-pen. Nev- 
er in all history have such conditions existed as 
were in evidence at that time. The Spanish 
took the eastern two-thirds, the French the 
western third of the island, and they gradually 
settled into colonies. The French, to whom my 
story belongs, became the pet colony of the 
mother-land. Guarded by peculiar privileges, 
enriched by the scions of wealthy houses, 
aided by the unmatched fertility of the soil, it 


sented. 
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most statesman-like act of 
2 at the 
Amiens when he asked the Frenchmen 
fled their country to return, 
pardon the crimes of the last twelve 
irs, | will blot out its parties; | found my 
in the hearts of all Frenchmen.” That 
act was hailed as a great diplomatic victory. 
But let us forget that in the vear 1800 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the unmixed negro 
, issued a proclamation which runs thus: 
“Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We never 
The 
negro asked only that liberty which God gave 
him. Your houses wait for you; your lands are 
ready; come and cultivate them.” 

The black had antedated the white by two 
vears 

Napoleon, at the age of twenty-seven, was 
placed at the head of the best army Europe ever 
Napoleon’s army was a machine, Tous- 
saint’s a rabble whipped into shape from a mass 
of humanity debased by two hundred years of 
slavery. At this time Napoleon sat securely 
upon the throne of France. His restless am- 
bition caused him to glance about the world. 
His eves lighted upon some islands of the deep 

half-way around the earth he spied Mar- 
and St. Domingo. He knew of their 
struggles for freedom. He knew of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, a negro w ho had been called the 
“Black Napoleon.” And he resolved to crush 
him. With a stroke of the pen he reduced 
“Cayenne and Martinique back into chains.” 
He then turned to his Council and asked, 
“What shall I do with St. Domingo?” At the 

Napoleon’s inquiry Toussaint had 

the island and saved it for the Bour- 
4 Frenchman who had lingered 
there “that you might trust a 
child with a bag of gold to go from Samana to 
Port au Prince without risk.”” Peace was uni- 
versal in the island and the people were a hap- 
py, contented lot. Little dreaming of the 
schemes burning in the brain of the French 
Emperor, Colonel Vincent, private secretary to 
Toussaint, learning of the Emperor’s inten- 
tions, dared to write him a letter in which he 
, “Sire, leave it alone; it is the happiest 
spot in all your dominions.” 

“IT have sixty thousand troops, I must find 
something for them to do,” stormed Napoleon, 
scorning all advice and, placing his brother-in- 
law at the head of thirty thousand men, he 
ordered him to sail for St. Domingo. 

Napoleon’s influence arrayed all Europe 
against the Black Republic—now called Hayti 

land of mountains. And when Leclerc, the 
husband of Pauline; Napoleon’s beautiful 
sister, set sail Toussaint was doomed. Leclerc 
carried with him instructions to reintroduce 
slavery in St. Domingo. When the invaders 
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time of 
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bon crown. 
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said 
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appeared off the coast Toussaint counted the 
flotilla, then turning to Christophe, one of his 
trusted aides, he said, “All France is come to 
Hayti; they can come only to make us slaves; 
all 1s lost.” 

Once more we turn to Wendell Phillips who 
said, in speaking of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
“Returning to the hills, he issued the only proc- 
lamation bearing his name that breathes 
vengeance: ‘My children, France comes to 
make us slaves. God gave us liberty; France 
has no right to take it away. Burn the cities, 
destroy the harvests, tear up the roads with 
cannon, poison the wells, show the white 
the hell he make’; and he 
obeved.” 


man 
comes to was 

In doing this Toussaint was only paralleling 
what had been done before by the whites. By 
William of Orange and by Alexander of Russia. 
Can you blame Toussaint for giving to his 
people the same heroic examples of defiance? 


LOODY conflict followed the appearance of 

the French army. In time they were beaten 
and resorted to blackest treachery to accom 
plish what they had failed to do with arms. 
[hey issued proclamations: ““This man, Tous 
saint, tells you lies. and you may have 
the rights you claim.” The blacks wavered 
they were tired of bloodshed. Even Christophe 
and and his own brother Pierre 
deserted Toussaint. He stood alone bowed 
with grief. Forsaken by those whom he had 
trusted, he sent word to Leclerc, “I will sub- 
mit; I could continue the struggle for years; 
could prevent a single Frenchman from safely 
quitting your camp. But I hate bloodshed. | 
have fought only for the liberty of my race. 
Guarantee that. I will submit and come 
in 


Join us 


I Yessali nes 


He kept his word only to be betrayed and 
hurried away to France in chains. Arriving in 
Paris, he was thrown into prison and shortly 
after placed in an icy dungeon, twelve by 
twenty, in the castle of St. Joux. From this 
living tomb he sent Napoleon two letters in 
one of which he said, “Sire, I am a French 
citizen. I never broke a law. By the grace 
of God I for you the best island of 
your realm. Sire, of your mercy grant me 
justice.” 

The only reply made by the haughty Cor- 
sican was to stoop from his throne to reduce 
further the five shillings a day allowed by the 
commandant of the castle for food. But even 
so this child of the tropics did not die fast 
enough to satisfy the vengeful spirit of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, and 
the keeper of the prison was instructed to go 
into Switzerland and carry the keys of the 
dungeon with him. The order was obeyed and 
at the end of four days Toussaint L’Ouverture 
was found starved to death. 

Thus Napoleon committed 
crime of his life. 

Place them side by side. Weigh well each 
act of their lives and I| believe that the negro 
slave will stand high above the man who 
whined out his last days on the Island of St. 
Helena.—Jack W. Yoes. 
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OUR friendly gathering at The 

Out Trail is a forum open to any 

reader's opinion or statement, so 
far as space permits, the magazine and 
A. 8. H. being responsible for opinions or 
statements only when specifically giving or 
endorsing them. 

If you have something that will interest 
those who gather at The Out Trail, or if 
you can answer authoritatively any of the 
questions asked by others or have an out 
door question of your own to ask, address 
your letter to The Out Trail, McCLURE’S, 
1190 West Fortieth Street, New York. 

-A. S. H. 
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This COLD, UNFRIENDLY WORLD 


M Practical Suggestion for Finding the Place Where You Will Be Happy 


THAT magnificent, effec- 
tive, artistic-looking and dan- 
gerous weapon, the lance, 
were to be used for a tilt 
against machine guns, the 

ite of lance and tilter can easily be 
magined by those familiar with the said 
guns, 

Personally, I prefer the lance. It is an 
iristocrat among weapons. It has tra- 
It is a thing which many poets 
have declared to have a soul. But there’s 
© use In using it where certain disaster 
waits If. j 

This simile is brought to my mind con- 
nually by the letters which I receive 
from people who find the pressure of big 
ties too much for them. They are often 
tremendously important people to the 
world. Frequently they are of finer 
aliber than the people who do stand the 
ities but they are, metaphorically, tilt- 

with machine guns and their lances 

re not only ineffective but are disas- 
trously bent toward ruin. 

Of course, many of them do not really 
know what ts the matter. 


litions, 


Dear Miss Rice:— [says a typical letter on 
this subject.] Will you please look at my hand- 
writing and tell me what I can do to make a 

ving? I have tried a good many things but 
find some of them too hard and some too sordid 
ind the working conditions appear to be so 
unpleasant nearly always. I left my last posi 
tion because I was compelled to “punch” a 
time-clock. The very word is disgusting and 
to be required to give an automatic record of 
my time ts an insult to my intelligence and my 
loyalty. As a matter of fact, I was always on 
hand fifteen minutes defore the time and almost 
very night stayed to see that everything on 

y desk was in order for the next day but when 
| asked my immediate superior to excuse me 
from the clock she said nothing but soon after 
handed me a printed slip that said, “Go to the 
timekeeper and get your pay. You are dis 
Imagine the indignity of that, to an 
mployee who had even overstepped the de- 

and of careful work. She would not even 

cuss the matter with me and I left there in 
such a state of mind that I actually could have 

1rown myself in the river—for a few hours. 
What injustice! Tell me what I cando. I used 
to keep books in my home town and was con- 

lered one of the most faithful of employ ees. 
| could get a position anywhere on my char- 
cter but character does not seem to count in 
this big heartless city. 


issed.”” 


Can’t you just see that harassed fore- 
woman, with probably a hundred clerical 
workers under her, impatiently getting rid 
#f this sensitive person, who, with all of 
her good points (for her handwriting 
shows that she is the almost ideally per- 
tect office worker)—can’t vou that 
woman getting rid of this writer with a 


see 


By LOUISE RICE 


Illusteation by Lloyd Weight 


sigh of relief? And yet there is a person 
who is literally worth double the average 
office pay. She loves detail and becomes 
absorbed in it and her sense of loyalty and 
faithfulness leans over backward, it is so 
straight. 

I wrote her that and then I asked: 

“Why in the hame of common sense 
don’t you go back to the town where 
everybody knows what you can do and 
where they would no more demand time 
clock registration of you than they would 
of the sun?” 

I think the reply that I received is 
illuminating, as it the 
reasons why peo le who are not fitted for 
the pressure of the big towns go to them. 


shows some of 


I came to Chicago because I felt that as long 
as I stayed right there in the town where I was 
born and where my father had been county 
clerk for thirty years | would never really know 
that | could make my own way in the world. 
Everybody in knows me. I am a member 
of the church which my great-grandfather 
founded and have the family pew and really 
am somebody socially. Nobody who had seen 
me shunted about here in this awful city would 
believe that I could be anything but a discard 
in the social scheme, but it is a fact that I am 
one of the people who more or less are of 
moment in ‘ 

It is an old town, as you may know, and it 
has not changed much. I do not believe that it 
is progressive, although there is very 
poverty there and hardly anyone who is not of 
direct Anterican ancestry. Most of the people 
own their homes and the businesses are seldom 
changed. They offered me a position in the 
bank, which is an institution in which my 
father was a director, but I felt that this, too, 
was a matter of favor and that I ought to get 
out and get into contact with all the wonderful 
things that are going on in the outside world. 

Up to the present time this effort of mine 
has been a dismal failure and I have come to the 
conclusion that the world is a very cold hard 
and unfriendly place. It never seemed like 
that at home and I have become very sad and 
discouraged. Can you suggest anything be 
sides just going back where I am known? 


To this writer | offered the suggestion 
conveyed in the lance-machine-gun idea. 
I tried to assure her that the city was no 
harder than the smaller town and the 
town no harder than the country, but that 
there were different conditions in 
of those places. 

Nobody can be “harder” than the ex 
asperated farmer who is trying to show a 
green farm hand that cows have feelings! 
No more impatient and exasperated per 
son can live than the typical small-town 
merchant with his clientele of old friends, 
who try to show a typical big-town sales 
person that allowing Mrs. Smith to talk 
about the town’s affairs before urging het 


eac h 
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little 


to complete a pure hase is a good business. 
As for the driven hurried and swiftly mov 
ing big-town executive, it is an induce 
ment to madness to try to hurry the very 
person who is such an asset to the small 
town merchant. 


ANCES, in other words, are 
important weapons where they belong 
People like me, who deal with human 
nature in an advisory and attemptedly 
helpful way, are continually engaged ir 
the effort to keep people who are not ot 
the right caliber from starting out for the 
cities. The trouble is that this is usually 
considered to be an implication of in- 
feriority. Therefore the determination 
to make the trip and to prove the con 
tr.ry. Hence a large proportion ot 
people who arrive in the cities struggle 
with them, suffer in them, are crushed by 
them and either remain to drearily per 
form the most unsatisfactory of the cities’ 
jobs or return eventually to the less 
crowded towns, the towns where there is 
less pressure, with a deeply ingrained in 
feriority complex which is going to hurt 
them all of their lives. 
This condition is true up and down the 
A college professor in a large city 
two years ayo: 


most 


scale. 
wrote me 


I begin to wonder whether I am really the 
man that I thought I was. Education has al 
ways been my passion and my interest in my 
pupils is such that it is practically my entire 
interest in life. Books have always been my 
friends and yet at home (a fine old small town 
of the South) I was sought after socially and my 
wife and I had a very delightful circle which 
we greatly enjoyed and which seemed to think 
us of real import. 

Now that I am here, with my 
crowded that I often do not even know the 
names of my pupils and with the big and vigor 
ous life of this great college about me—a life 
from which I expected to benefit so much and 
which, without being immodest, I think, | 
counted on benefiting in turn—lI find that my 
wife and I are almost isolated. Not one of the 
other men’s wives have called on my wife and 


classes so 


when we arranged to have a little afternoon tea, 
which of course was the first thing to which we 
gave attention after we 
apartment, of one person in the faculty came! 
My wife had as usual just written a frienc’' 
little note to the wives of my confréres. Int. e 
a number of them di i 
that they 

Very pleasant 


were settled in our 


course of a day or two 
telephone or write, 
“sorry” they could 
notes, I must say a but for several days we were 
really in a bad way, thinking that it had been 
a deliberate insult. They tell me that 
there is practically no social life among the 
faculty and that many of them do not even 
know each other by sight. 

I am taking up much 
trivial matter—and yet it is typical of what is 
el that | am caught in the 


Saving were 


not come. 


now 


too time over this 


distressing me. I f 
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of her own country—in which 
she is by no means alone! I pointed out 
to her that in New Jersey there were 
plenty of places where chunks of “God’s 
country” could be had at very low prices 
and that one could travel to and from such 
places by train very comfortably, earning 
one’s living in New York and having a 
home where New York might be for 
gotten. Of course, you can go into New 
Jersey or any other state in the Union and 
find all the pressure of the city somewhere 
or other. Of course, you can find small 
towns where life is dt a high pressure. 
But equally, of course, you can find the 
other sort of thing. 

Right here in New York City, where 
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‘“Not one person on the facu!ty 
came to our tea!” 


I am writing this, there are places which 
are as different as possible from what one 
expects of this town. There is a hill in 
the weet part of the city which is still an 
old-tashioned American village and there 
one may have a magnificent view of the 
Hudson, electric light and gas, chickens in 
the back yard, wild flowers along some 
of the paths and the subway at the foot of 
the hill! 

As for our country being congested, 
used up, overpopulated—which is the 
steady cry of a lot of my correspondents— 
I often wonder what kind of myopia they 
have, to be so short-sighted. 

The fact of the matter is that almost a 
third of this (Continued on page 85) 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS REVIEWED by THEIR OWN AUTHORS 
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James Clarke 





The usual sources of information on new books are all fallible, even the professional critics. Con- 
sequently the public often gets a wrong conception of an unread book, sometimes an unclear 


conception of it when read. 


This department goes to the original source, the author himself. 


Knowledge of his intent, however obscurely expressed, is necessary to a real understanding of 


his book. 


Home to Harlem 
Harper & Bros. 


OME to Harlem” in its novel form 
grew out of a number of stories 
that I had written about Negro 


Harlem. The stories were ¢ hiefly features 
of the common workaday life of that sec- 
tion. I had finished with them and 
started a novel on a different aspect of 
Harlem life. when a keen-sighted friend 
suggested that the short them- 
selves were brimming with all the material 
for a first novel. I immediately gave the 
“other aspects” a vacation and started 
licking “Home to Harlem” into long- 
story torm. 

Although I had been away from Harlem 
for five years, I felt myself, as I wrote, 
completely surrounded by the scene, the 
atmosphere—and hearing all the time the 
sounds of its rich accents. 

Maybe it was all so vivid to me because 
Harlem was my first positive reaction to 
American life, with the consequent mobili- 
zation of me to write a different kind of 
poetry. I began writing with poetry, of 
course—the dialect poetry of Jamaica 
peasants, bush Negroes. 
~ T came to America by way of the South 
and went West to a college. There were 
too few Negroes in the college town for 
any lively social life and for two years I 
lived austerely and wrote no poetry. 
\fter two years in the blue-sky-law desert 
of Kansas, it was like entering into a para- 
dise of my own people when at last I fell 
nto the dark warm throbbing bosom of 
Harlem. 

Aili was unique and novel, yet nothing 
was strange. tt was as if my boyhood’s 
seminude backwoods life, or the jungle if 
vou will, was all dressed up and parading 
itself gaily in the biggest city in the world. 
Here were cur simple palm-booth tunes 
delightfully syncopated, our picnic jigs 
jazzed, the lazy animal movement of the 
tropics quickened to the beat of New 


stories 


place where they can be told 


York’s double-marching time, the same 
variegated pigment and matty hair re 
fined by beauty-shop bleaches and Kink- 
no-more processes, the same ripe voices 
uttering a different vernacular, the same 
deep-moving African rhythm. 

Nicely equipped, having everything 
necessary at that time to enjoy the life of 
Harlem, I gave myself entirely up to 
getting deep down into its rhythm, which 
still remains one of the most pleasurable 
sensations in my blood. 

CLAUDE 


wk 
Presidential Years, 1787-1860 


Geo. P. Putnam Co. 


McKay 


HERE was a presidential year com- 

ing. In collecting material for ‘““The 
Fabulous Forties” I had encountered the 
musical uproar of the 1840 Log Cabin, 
Hard Cider campaign. In assembling 
the background for “Cordelia Chantrell’’ I 
had discovered the bells of St. Michael’s, 
in Charleston, ringing out their regretful 
“Auld Lang Syne” after the Black Repub 
lican campaign of 1860. A study of the 
life of Aaron Burr had revealed the fren- 
zies of the Mammoth of Democracy 
campaign of 1800. 

I ae to wonder how they had done 
it the first time when George Washington 
was a national “favorite son”; what they 
had found to say—and it was plenty 
about the candidates when “Bonny 
Johnny” Adams beat “Mad Tom” Jeffer- 
son by three electoral votes in 1796; what 
was the basis of Andrew Jackson’s “brib- 
ery and corruption” howl against John 
Quincy Adams and Henry Clay in 1828; 
now the first “dark horse” came to be 
elected in 1844 and how the great con- 
ventions came into being. 

How, little by iittle, during the decade 
of 1850 the issue of Slavery cut across the 
existing parties—just as in present times 
the issue of Prohibition will very probably 
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And many things go into a book that do not appear between its covers. This is the 


repeat the course of history. For just as 
in 1856 and 1860—regardless of property 
rights, fugitive slave laws, Supreme Court 
decisions and the Constitution of the 
United States—Slavery split the political 
parties North and South, so in like man 
ner is Prohibition bound to do the same, 
splitting the country Wet and Dry, re 
gardless of acts, laws and amendments. 
In the early 1850s they hid their heads in 
the sand and pretended that there was no 
such issue as that of Slavery—and in a 
very few years there was the Republican 
Party and Fremont and Lincoln and the 
guns of Sumter. In the 1920s the political 
ostriches are at it again, pussyfooting 
around the only issue capable of arousing 
the slightest glimmer of genuine interest 
and ardent conviction, one way or the 
other, among the voting customers. 
Sooner or later someone will have to 
choose to run on that issue and then we 
shall have an old-time campaign 
again. 

Except in the Slavery years, I have not 
occupied myself so much with the pure 
politics of the campaigns. I have given 
the platforms, the principal issues when 
there were any. I have not attempted to 
appraise these issues. I have occupied 
myself rather with the personalities in 
volved, with the popular tumult and up 
roar accompanying the campaigns, with 
the songs and banners and parades, with 
the brass bands and mob scenes. These 
are all campaigns of a day when politics 
was Politics—meat and drink and violent 
entertainment for gentlemen in cocked 
hats, in wigs and ruffles, in the tall bearers 
of torchlight Gentlemen 
with convictions. 

I have stopped with 1860 because that 
was the close of an era in American histo 
ry and because American history subse- 
quent tc that date belongs to Mr. Mark 
Sullivan and to Mr. Thomas Beer. I feel 
that I have only touched the decade of 
1850. There is a whole volume to be writ- 


processions. 
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ten on that decade its politics, its Bleed 
Kansas, its John Brown, its violent 
polemics, its fads, from Free Soil to 
Free Love, and its women. The “Fu 
us Fifties.” I hope some time to try 


It was a laborious book to write. Vol 
s of history to be read, on both sides, 
to discover what these precious 

were all about, all this gnashing of 

tl » long since silenced; volumes of 
| letters and memoirs there 1S 

1 to John Quincy Adams’ personal 
cord nts—in order to find 
ut what the conte mporaries thought of 
ich other and of the times; an accumu- 


lating treasury of foot-notes pointing the 


of men and ev 


vay to the bound volumes of historical 
gazing ther practically mothing 


1 cannot find in the New York Public 


Library, brought to you with courteous 
icrity n which to consult less widely 

known collections of private correspon 
Te: Kor they wrote letters often 


heap, office-seeking letters often—with 
which one may refute the bitter attacks 


of sectional partisans who can seldom bear 
to see their local divinities shorn of their 
and frequently legendary, splendor. 
without end—ga 
diaries, biogra 
ph 3. pamphlets, song books. The 
Reserve Room and the Manuscript Room 
ind the Music Room and the Print 


} ] 
| 
ocal, 


And other volumes 
rettes newspapers, 


’ 


What comes out of it? A great notse 
ind perspiration. \ feeling that some- 
thing must have gone wrong somewhere 
with the machinery; that the convention 
politicians forced occasionally upon the 
nation are not always the selection to 
have been preterred; that the best poli 
ticlan comes sometimes fo the presidency 
rather than the best citizen. The Chair 
t roan a little, sometimes, remem- 
ering other days. But that is the penalty 
tf democracy. 
Meape MINNIGERODE 


aw 


The Low-Down 
Henry Holt & Co. 


CARCELY had I finished the correc- 
tion of the pag proots of a novel of 
ne embracing the world of sheer arti 
ficiality when the notion of writing some 
thing that should consist solely of facts 
first presented itself. Such contrast, I 
felt, would lend stimulus, with which 
cheme in mind, the theory of biography 
not unnaturally arose. Biography, true 
1ough, I realized was no startlingly new 
rtaking. The idea was as ancient, 
leed, as literature itself. Yet why, I 
mused, not treat it with a new technique? 
Why not set forth the facts, the most inu 
ite and personal facts and, more im 
rtant still, nothing but the facts? I 
would avoid, I determined, the forming of 
clusions and making of deductions. 
| would eliminate all comment, praise or 
judice. These, | contended, would be 
ft to the reader. For the biographer the 
»b was but to record. 
Thus was born “*The 
xpanding by degrees from an analysis of 
Mr. George Jean Nathan till four and 
twenty such an ily eS had been accom.- 


Low Down, 


plished. Habits, philosophies, aversions, 
tondnesses, idiosyncrasies and what not 
of each and all of the subjects included 
were eventually set down. What ap- 
pealed gastronomically was filed along 
with one’s opinions of the Younger Gen 
eration and one’s belief as to what con- 
stituted real happiness. What fascinated 
sartorially followed in order with one’s 
linguistic achievements, preference in the 
opposite sex and bibulous leanings. No 
attempt, on the other hand, was made to 
censure one or applaud another. Only the 
facts in the case of each were noted. No 
more. Those who investigate the con 
tents shall alone sit in judgment. 
Cuartes G. SHAW 


wk 
Old Enchantment 


The John Day Company 


HE purpose of fiction should be 

primarily to entertain, but if the 
author can combine with such entertain- 
ment as he has to present an explicit or 
suggestive picture of any phase of life, 
any interpretation of manners or morals, 
then by so much is his book a better book 
and by so much is the reader enriched. 
That is an ambitious program and one not 
always attained. 

So while I wrote “Old Enchantment” 
for whatever diversion it might offer | 
had also in mind to draw a picture of a 
rapidly changing order common the world 
over, but more particularly noted in our 
own country where life moves fast. And 
I wanted to add my own special plea for 
tolerance to youth. As we grow older we 
are more inclined to view life as a static 
phenomenon—without any movement 
whatever—whereas life is really in a con- 
stant state of flux and those who cannot 
change with it are soon outmoded. ““The 
old days” are emphatically not the best, 
although time may cover horse-cars and 
messenger boys with a romance which 
motors and radio do not have. 

Thus I wove my story about Aunt 
Ellen, indomitable and sure, convinced 
that her horse-car age was the best, and how 
because of her power she held her nephew 
and niece in thrall until such time as they 
burst their bonds and escaped into a world 
of reality of their own. rr what extent 
they succeeded and how disastrous it 
seemed to their aunt is the story. 

The romantic reader may inquire 
whether these two young people were event- 
ually happy and, personally, I think they 
were, although such final words as Aappi 
ness and misery have no place in a novel 
which attempts to depict life as an ever- 
changing stream. The curious reader may 
wish to know whether I as a critic think 
that I as a novelist have succeeded in my 
three-fold purpose, but that I really do 
not know. Each reader will decide the 
question for himself anyway. 

Larry BaRRETTO 


aw 
The Golden Bees 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
WROTE “The Golden Bees” because 
I saw an opportunity to present, in a 
period of literature when Napoleon looms 


. 


Ss 


large, the story of a brilliant and lovely 
American girl who played an important 
part in the Napoleonic drama. I wrote it 
also because I saw a chance to depict a 
woman consumed by ambition and desire 
for power, who to achieve her goal was 
willing to pay for it with love, fortune, 
family and country. 

Betsy Patterson, of Maryland, was re 
lated to the family of the Signer, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton; she was acquainted 
with Jefferson and Madison and a leader 
in the social life of Washington and 
Baltimore. 

Suddenly upon her dull Baltimore 
horizon loomed the splendid figure of 
Jerome Bonaparte, the Selvonts brother 
of Napoleon, a light-of-love who could 
yet swear eternal devotion to the dazzled 
and dazzling Betsy. 

There follows a mad courtship and 
Betsy is suddenly brought into opposi 
tion to Napoleon by her engagement to 
Jerome. 

The marriage brings about a duel of 
wits with the Emperor that involves 
President Jefferson, the Pope and other 
leading figures. 

Betsy, thwarted by Napoleon in her de 
sire to have her baby born in France, is 
forced, in her critical condition, to seek a 
refuge from _ to port until England 
gives her asylum. 

Later we see her achieving a brilliant 
career in Europe; fighting that her son 
and later her grandson—each a Jerome 
Bonaparte—should attain eminence in 
the omnes Court; scheming with the 
refugee Bonapartes of Rome and New 
Jersey to have her son marry into the 
family; balked by her son’s democratic 
romance but stirred again to ambition by 
the Napoleonic qualities of her grand 
son. 

I sketch her career here to indicate why 
I was captivated by the characters and 
scenes—and why I went digging back 
into musty files and memoirs to re-create 
the passions and splendors of this inter 
national affair. For me it added piquancy 
to Betsy’s character to discover that, in 
addition to being America’s first title 
hunter, she was also the first American 
feminist, defying the Babbitts of her 
day. 

The story became as it progressed not 
only the story of Betsy but also the story 
of two families through three genera 
tions: the Pattersons of Maryland and 
the Bonapartes. I did not attempt t 
romanticize it; I sought to keep my 
characters human—I painted them wit! 
their scars. 

Now that “The Golden Bees’”’ is off th« 
presses, I am in the state of being in 
trigued by the reactions of readers. On« 
discriminating woman tells me “Betsy 
was a piece of ice,” while another woma: 
of equal intelligence discussed Betsy wit! 
tears in her eyes. 

One critic calls her a pioneer woma 
on the frontier of international politics, 
another praises me for “de-bunking” 
the snob. When a heroine can produce 
such varying effects I have hopes that 
my work in re-creating her was worth 
while. 

DanieEL HENDERSON 
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DID YOU EVER | ASTE BROCCOLI? 


lt ls a New 


Vegetable and This Is the Romance Behind It 


By J ERE W AID [llustvations by Lloy d W vight 


“YON THE main dining-room of 

<2) the Waldorf two men sat at a 

2) table overlooking Fifth Av- 

“> enue. One was already wait- 

~~“ ing with pleased anticipation 

the same delicious Long Island duckling 

he had tasted three evenings before; the 
other was uncertain. 

He played with the menu nervously, 
then pointed his finger at an item in bold- 
taced type. 

‘Broccoli 

“Broccoli?” his friend countered. 

Burbank product, I think—some 
kind of fruit—”’ 

He was opportunely interrupted by 
Henri, the waiter. “Broccoli? A vege- 
table, sir quite excellent.” 

“Good, bring me a portion.” 


what’s that?” he asked. 
“Te’s 
new 


With mixed emotions the Waldorf 


diner regarded the loaded plate Henri sat 
before him. It held long green leaves 
which enveloped stalks een with cauli- 
flower-like buds; over all was poured a 
Hollandaise sauce. Gingerly the man 
lifted an experimental forkful. He tasted 
it. He was reassured. 

“Tt’s good!” he declared. ““You know 
it tastes rather like cauliflower.” 


\ HEN it comes to food we are not an 

adventurous people. We may swap 
our Gothic houses for Colonial, risk the 
unknown terrors of a two-button jacket in- 
stead of a three, drop Thomas Hardy and 
cleave unto Theodore Dreiser, but through 
t all we cling to the ge od old dishes that 
Mother used to make. Though we may 
permit the potatoes or spinach to be 
served with a new sauce, potatoes or 
spinach it must be. 

Introducing new foods is a gamble. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, 
has tried for years to develop a demand 
for little-known vegetables that could be 
grown in this country. Free shipments 
of chayote, a new kind of nace udo, 
in unfamiliar brand of asparagus, 
and taro, a potato substitute, were 
sent to the Cow York hotels in the 
hope that the public might be in- 
duced to try the innovations. Hotels 
served chayote and udo and taro, 
but not one diner in a_ hundred 
ould be tempted to take a bite. 

Only once or twice in a generation 
loes a new vegetable or fruit break 
lown the barriers. Thirty years ago 

was grapefruit that did. Later it 
was alligator pear. And now broccoli. 

Long Island motorists westbound 
mn the Merrick Road swing to the 

ft of the highway to pass clattering 
trucks loaded high with broccoli for 
the New York market. Fast freights 
ush it from Texas in winter. At 
New York it’s shipped to hotels in 


Detroit, Chicago, Boston, Albany and 
Philadelphia. It is found on hundreds of 
menus, 1n popular and exclusive restau- 
rants alike. Thousands of laborers are 
employed growing it. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are invested in it. One 
man alone, Mr. Frederick Kast, made all 
this possible. 


URSUING the story of broccoli, | 

traced Mr. Kast to the New York 
Athletic Club. There I found him to be 
the distinguished, white-haired general 
manager. From his private office on the 
first floor of the im osing club-house on 
Fifty-Ninth Street . directs the entire 
operation of the club. Tall, blue-eyed, 
with a ready smile, he appears ten years 
younger than a man in his fifties and most 
certainly too young to have been in the 
hotel business from 1883 until the past 
year, when he first took up the manage- 
ment of the N. Y. A. C. 

“Broccoli? Yes, I did have a hand in 
introducing it at the Waldorf.” (Other 
people will tell you he had everything to 
do with introducing it.) “It’s odd the 
way it went across immediately.” 

Although he is an American citizen, 
Mr. Kast was born in Germany. His 
voice still has the faintest trace of a pleas- 
ing accent. 

“So many new dishes fail to become 
popular,” he continued. “In all my years 
as chief steward at the Astor, the McAlpin 
and the Waldorf I can remember only 
three that succeeded. There was the day, 
thirty years ago, when grapefruit first 
came from Cuba. They were placed in a 


bowl in the center of the table, like ap- 
ples, and guests helped themselv es. The n, 
too, there was the time when the bravest 
among New York’s society took his first 
hesitating bite of alligator pear. I can 
remember the first order of broccoli too 
that was only three years ago w hen I was 
chief steward at the Waldorf. 

“There’s constant excitement in the 
hotel business. I never grew tired of my 
job. When people used to ask me what 
my duties were I was at a loss. Tech 
nically, I was purchasing agent for the 
entire hotel and manager of the ‘back of 
the house,’ that vast region the guests out 
front never see. Actually, I took an ac- 
tive interest in each of the hotel’s depart- 
ments. While there were assistant stew- 
ards to plan the menus, I liked to give 
that work my attention, for one of the 
most critical tests of a good hotel is 
its food and one of the most important 
jobs in a hotel is thinking up new dishes. 

“New dishes don’t appear on the menu 
by chance,” explained Mr. Kast. “Be 
hind the scenes men plan and experiment 
to find some new vegetable or fruit to 
please the hotel’s guests. 

“One day I suddenly remembered my 
boyhood visit to Italy, where in Milan | 
had first seen broccoli eaten in the restau- 
rants. I had tried it myself and found it 
excellent. I wondered if the Waldorf’s 
patrons had ever tasted it. 

“T searched all over New York for 
broccoli. No one I could find had ever 
heard of it. On the subject the Encyclo- 
—; Britannica said not a word. The 


New Oxtord Dictionary yielded the 


“It's a vegetable, sir—quite excellent!”’ 


interrupted the waiter 
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Most broccoli growers ‘‘commute’’ be- 
tween Long Island and Texas— 


according to the season 


nformation that in 1730 an Englishman, 
Bailey, had written on ‘Broccoli, an 
Italian Plant of the Colly-Flower Kind.’ 
It added that Pope, in 1732, wrote: 

little, l can pid ile here 


ind mutton round the vear. 


Content with 
On brocoli 

“TL finally spoke to an old friend with 
whom I had dealt trequently, Arthur 
Kelly, one of New York’s leading produce 
merchants. 

wi; ‘Broccoli 
Ke lly 

“I tried to describe it to him: it was a 
somewhat like a cauliflower and 
a member, like the cauliflower, of the 
cabbage tamily. 

“Mr. Kelly the 

irch for the unknown He, 
like his tather before him, had spent a 
lifetime buying and _ selling 
his fighting blood to 
there was he didn’t know. 

“After hasty telephone calls and many 
interviews, Mr. Kelly found the Jill 
Brothers at their produce market on War 
ren and Washington Streets. The Jills 
originally Italian. Broccoli 
they did remember there was such a plant 
back in Italy. 

“It was encouraging to find someone 
I was beginning to think 
I was the only man in the world who had 
ever heard of broccoli. The Jill brothers 
would send over to 


what’s that?’ asked Mr. 


vegetable 


became interested in 


bro« coh. 


vegetables. 
think 


It arou sed 


one 


were yes, 


who knew of tt. 


may d that they 


taly for seed and try growing it on Long 


Island, where conditions, on account of 
the climate, closely approximate those in 
Italy. 

“If broccoli is to reach perfection the 
temperature and moisture must be exactly 
right. Long Island, with its cool yet 
moist climate tempered by sea air, meets 
these requirements. Another essential 
is rich, fertile soil with excellent drainage, 
which is also easily found on the island. 

“The Jill brothers kept their promise 
and imported the seed. At last the first 
crop of broccoli was cut. It was sent at 
to the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Once 


oe 


Broccoli—what’s that?” The chets 
asked the question as bundles of greens 
were brought to the kitchens. Waiters 
rushed out, copies of the menu in their 
hands, to ask ‘Broccoli—what’s_ that?’ 
They were coached to pronounce it cor- 
rectly —‘drok—kolee,’ with the accent on 
the first syllable—and to tell inquisitive 
diners it was a vegetable. 

“The dinner hour came. I watched 
from a door leading to the pantries the 
diners staring at their menus. Fingers 
pointed at a certain item on many menus 
as the waiters, standing near, prepared 
for the inevitable ‘Broccoli—what’s that?’ 

“In the ‘back of the house’ I waited for 
the verdict. Through the swinging doors 
to the kitchens came the waiter who had 
carried the first order ot broccoli to a 
guest. 
~ “ ‘What did he say?’ I asked him. 

“* “He ate it! he replied. 

“Other waiters brought back favorable 
reports. The guests had liked it. Broc- 
coli would be a success. 

“Within a week other hotels were in- 
quiring where they could buy broccoli. 
You know,” Mr. Kast explains, “in New 
York there are many people who dine 
each night at the Waldorf, the Ambassa- 
dor, the Plaza, the Ritz or the Biltmore 
and they wish the rest of the world to 
know it. So when they go to the Plaza 
they complain to the head waiter, “We 
were at the Waldorf last night and they 
served broccoli—why don’t you have it?’ 
Then the head waiter rushes in despair 
to the chef and tells him he must get 
broccoli; people are asking for it. The 
chef asks, ‘Broccoli—what’s that?’ But 
it’s his business to find out, in his own 
mysterious way. Soon you'll find it on 
his menu too.” 


ROCCOLI first appeared with Holland- 
aise sauce. Then came _broccoli ax 
gratin, broccoli boiled with butter sauce, 
broccoli in salads with French dressing 
and broccoli as it is eaten in Italy; that 


84 


is, broccoli fried with bread crumbs. 

The hotels couldn’t get enough of it. 
The Jill brothers, the original growers, 
were no longer the only ones. Other 
farmers imported seed from Europe and 
began planting it on Long Island, on 
the fertile north shore near the eastern 
tip. 

Strange mistakes occurred in the begin- 
ning. One unfortunate in Staten Island 
ordered his seed, planted it and waited 
patiently for the crop. Up came row 
upon row of wild turnips. Not long after 
one hard-pressed dale sent a frantic 
query to California to see whether by any 
chance progressive growers there had 
raised broccoli. “Sure,” came back the 
answer, and a train loaded with the vege 
table sped to New York. Not until the 
load had been paid for was it discovered 
that out West a certain species of cauli 
flower went by the name of “Broccoli- 
Cauliflower.”” Commission merchants in 
the East got rid of the unwanted cauli 
flower as best they could. 

Summer's passing halted _ broccoli 
growing on Long Island. There it could 
ye grown only from May to October 
However, the demand for the vegetabk 
was as great in winter as in summer. 
Two years ago enterprising growers mi 
grated to Texas and near the Gulf of 
Mexico found conditions in winter ap 
proximating those of Long Island in sum 
mer. The first grower to raise a crop in 
Texas tried to market his broccoli at 
twice the usual three dollars to five dollars 
a dozen stalks—or “bunches.” He was 
boycotted by the New York hotels, 
which now realize that excessive prices 
make them ridiculous rather than ex 
clusive. 

He was forced to reduce his prices and 
other growers profited by his experience. 

Now in November there is an annual 
exodus from East to West. Most broc 
coli growers own a farm in Long Island and 
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inother in Texas and “‘commute”’ between 
them according to the season. ~ Italians 
were the first of these flying farmers; now 
a rs have joined their ranks. 
Texas the broccoli is cut, packed in 
ot rushed on fast freight trains to the 
New York market. Should any heat 
strike it after being picked broccoli is 
spoiled and railroads for this reason give 
the broccoli loads special preference. Five 
on the average, come in each 
day in winter. Each is worth two thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred dollars— 
a day’s total of ten thousand dollars or 
more for a plant that three years ago was 
unknown. 


ir loads, 


OMMISSION merchants say 

broccoli is supplanting artichokes 
and encroaching on the ‘demand for 
asparagus. It is no longer restricted 
to the menus of hotels but is found 
in public markets for the housewife. 
Etiquette books that formerly described 
the correct eating of artichokes now have 
broccoli to deal with. 

Dieticians have endorsed it as rich in 
vitamins—this is attested by the menus of 
a well-known national chain of restau- 
rants. It 1S said to be a reducer. Texas 


“We had it at the 

Waldorf last night. 

Why don’t you 
have it?” 


Guinan, the New York actress, recently 
announced that she had lost thirty pounds 


This Gold, Unfriendly 


country is still virgin. In  Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Maryland and New Jersey, all old 
established parts of the country, you 
have only to go twenty miles from the 
railway to get land for practically noth- 
ng. Hunting and fishing is to be had in 
ur degree at that twenty-mile distance. 
Many a fine old house in fine old towns 
which the railway has passed by can be 
purchased for a couple of thousand 
dollars. 

This is not imagination nor desire on 
my part, but actual knowledge. 

Anybody who yearns for the “great 
open spaces” in which to live and work, 
anybody who wants to return to earlier 
conditions, who wishes to get away from 
the pressure of the centers can do so, 
usually at the cost of not more than 
twenty dollars! For that sum I can go 
to points south, north, east and west and 
by leaving the train and taking other 
means of transportation I can find forty 
years ago easily. 


ORTY years ago had its points too. 
In fact I wish that it were possible to 
have periods of time, as it were, where 
those of us who belong to that particular 
period might go and find conditions which 
are suitable to us. James Branch Cabell 
ought to have a little town of the Middle 
Ages in which to live. I am sure if one 
were slowly and carefully built (in the 
nanner of the time) in a remote part of 
some state where the railroad would not 
be likely to disturb it for a generation or 
Mr. Cabell could soon gather about 
hime a small and choice community, the 
members of which would enjoy every de- 
tail of their lives. 


Continued from page 80 


As for ranch life, so expressive of 
another age, the ye: arning which many 
people have for that is like homesickness. 

“Dude” ranches attest to the fact that 
this is a true yearning and not a senti- 
mental one. 

This may be a bit fantastic but there 
is truth in it too. Instead of trying to 
push ourselves into the mold of Circum- 
stance, let’s try to make the mold! Let’s 
try to actually get the kind of life that we 
like. 

A man said to me recently that he had 
always hated to wear a hat. 

To which I replied that I knew of no 

law which would prevent him from dis- 
carding that garment forevermore if he 
felt so inclined. Laughing delightedly, 
he agreed and since then has ceased to 
contribute to the fortunes of Messrs. 
Stetson, Dunlap, et a/. Just this one 
little thing, he says, is going to make a 
new man of him. 

This is a different problem from that of 
direct question as to vocation. A book 
keeper is a good or a poor bookkeeper 
anywhere, but if of the type to enjoy quiet 
leisurely life he or she will not be a success 
in the hurrying high-pressure cities. If a 
merchant is a man who cannot sell a yard 
of ribbon to a customer without w anting 
to know that customer personally, he 
ought to find the towns where the mer- 
chant who does not know his customers 
person: ally is a dud! 

Let’s enjoy our lances 
where they are effective. 
look for the living pa ag that we 
want. Most of us—well some of us, any- 
way -don’t look. We sit in the midst of 
conditions for which our weapons are not 
suited and whine. 


and take the m 
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by eating it. Doubtless she has imitators. 

Introducing new a distinction 
reserved for the few, and even more 
are the geniuses who can make a peopl 
really adopt the new food and make it 
their own. Mr. Kast has carved out for 
himself his own little niche in the hall of 
fame. 

“There are different styles of success, 
Mr. Kast. ‘“‘Not all of it can be 
measured in money. I am happy when I 
picture to myself the thousands of farms 
where row upon row of broccoli is spring 
ing up from the rich black earth. The 
vossibilities of the new crop have not yet 
ee touched. 

Many a poor struggling farmer has 
found through it a swift road to pros- 
perity. 

““And,’ 


dishes is 


scarce 


Says 


’ Mr. Kast adds with a deprec at- 
ing smile, “I must admit there is another 
thrill I get too—one not quite so altruistic, 
the kind of a thrill that comes to a person 
who thinks he has done something rather 
fine—when I hear a broccoli truck go 
rattling by.” 

All over the country people are eating 
broccoli. Am verica’ s consumption of broc- 
coli this year is ten times that of last. 
Broccoli has come to stay. 


World 


If there is a more futile thing in the 
world than a whine, I haven’t found it. 

If conditions are uncongenial and you 
can’t change them, grit your teeth, tuck 
your tongue between them and go on, 
hoping that your grit will hold out until 
you can. 

If you can change them, why not, in the 
name of all the common-senses known to 
humanity, get right to work? 

Carrying coals to Newcastle was so 
silly that it got itself into a proverb. 

Tilting at iron and concrete buildings 
with lances is just as silly. 

Let’s choose the right way in which to 
use Our weapons. , 


Miss Rice is recognized as perhaps the 
leading authority on diagnosing character 


trom handwriting but her ability and wi 


“doctor of human problems”’ 
unusually broad and varied 
experience in actual living. With her 
knowledge and experience of life have 
grown up ‘ympathy and understanding 
that have many times made her advice and 
guidance of extreme value to those turning to 
her in their troubles. 

If you think she can be of help to you, 
write to her personally in care of McC.ivure’s 

in your own handwriting, not on a type 
writer. Miss Rice doesn’t demand that her 
“profession” support her, but she does de 
mand that it support itself, so a small cover 
ing fee of fifty cents should be enclosed. 
Your letter will, of course, be passed on to 
Aer unopened and none in this office will at 
any time be admitted to any knowledge of 
such private affairs as you may confide in 
her. McCuure’s merely offers its elf as a 
means of reaching her if so desire. 
Tue Epirors. 


dom asa 
based on an 


are 


Vou 
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Our Private Affairs 


helps me so 
can tell, really, 


Vr vans or Mrs. 


better n me and 


you never 


time being 


BRUCE 
we 


who 


tis that for the 
JOHNS 


tf you have sent in criti 
1 comment know that when we 
we are interested in your opinion 
just a manner of speaking or a 
asantry. But in case there are 
think that re letters are 
we want to set you right at 
are always tremendously in 


to say about it 


-aders’ 


what you have 
pro or con. 
New Me xIco 
issue of the 
such 
just 


Albuquerque, 
ised my second 
nd, iltho’ | suppose 

maybe 
a subscription 
| want to express 
McCuiure’s 


“traveling man” 


ymewhere, 
ipproval of the new 
that were I not a 
be a ft hec k 
agazine trom the 
the informal 


1d the pretty 


tached 

Benda cover to 
sketchy il 
that label 


pages, 


| 
italics 


““Cheeshik- 
who I note is a 


partic ularly the 

Gwlad Mathews, 
I shall look for more such de- 
author. 


JOHN 


story, 


thor. 
romance by this 


PATRIE 
ww 


N. Chamberlin was a newspaper 

cub when he signed up for the “dur 

ion,” but he found that it didn’t rate 

thing in the Army 

New York, New York. 

when I enl in the 

as a flying cadet 1 gave my 

“Newspaper editor and 


we to accept a commission, 


No. 
No 
ot other 


useful occupation 


you are. Barring the vears 1917- 
attended the late unpleasantness 
World War. \'ve a working 


ince Ig1¢ may 


been 
y ou 


profession’s useful 


agree 

to that 
about it 

Free 

Vermont, 


as a reporter on the 
1 Bur ington, 
«he four years ago 
New York Times 
spondent in Pari 

also served a brief term 


agaity 
since 


born 


worked on the 


travel | 
1 a philoso 
equally a 
itchen lunch 
store of ex 


iomestic 


me ippreciate 


1a Hell’s K 


sori 


ARTHUR N. CHAMBERLIN 


ww 


win needs no introduction to 
ding public. He 
i ee it the 


sends usS a 


‘Moun 


genesis of 


Continued trom page 4 


tain Madness” with which he makes his 
first appearance in the new McCvure’s. 


New York, New York. 

In the geography of the story I had in 
mind that crown and crest of the Rockies 
where I was brought up. For when I was only 
a baby my parents took me on the great rush 
to the Leadville diggings and I passed my child- 
hood in that “highest incorporated town in 
America,” more than two miles above sea-level. 
As you may know, Leadville lies near the Con- 
tinental Divide and is directly under Mount 
Massive, the highest peak of the Rockies and, 
I think, the most beautiful. Whenever I go 
West I make it a point to visit that enchanted 
and romantic region and at intervals in the 
heat and beating life of New York I experience 
a wave of homesickness for it. One hot New 
York morning, haunted by a vision of Half 
Moon Creek tumbling like liquid crystal out of 
the gulch between Massive and Elbert, I found 
this story coming to me. It just came, in the 
mysterious ways that stories do come—and 
that’s all. 


WILL IRWIN 


we 


Nothing is irrelevant to editing, as this 
letter from James Clarke, our liter- 
ary editor, suggests. 


New York, New York. 

For one thing, I like all kinds of soup. 
There’s minestrone that the Italians make out 
of seventeen kinds of vegetables and a piece of 
wood. Then there’s borsch that the Russians 
make out of cabbage and sour cream. Con- 
sommé and Yankee bean. I like Mexican 
food and Chinese food. (Ever eat foo yong 
omelet with soy sauce?) I like San Francisco 
and St. Louis, Baltimore and Portland and 
Miles City, Montana, where I was _ born. 
Symphony orchestras are just about as much 
fun as musical comedies. I like to go trout- 
fishing alone and I like to look at pretty 
women. 

This is probably the reason that being an 
editor gives me such a kick. There’s so much 
fun in trying to figure out what the other chap 
likes and why. To read fiction you have to 
have one eye on a lonely telegraph operator in 
Medicine Hat and the other on a Chicago 
housewife who hasn’t quite enough to do to 
keep her from getting bored. 

I’ve knocked around with a lot of people, all 
the way from a Columbia philosophy professor 
to a big iron-worker from Texas. The other 

I had a chance to ask two millionaires and 
a retired physician what they thought of maga- 
zines. I like them and I’m curious to know 
what others think about them. 

Then I've a sort of dogged faith that giving 
people what will entertain them is a way to get 
good fiction. The people of Elizabethan En- 
gland liked Shakespeare. People of today like 
Kipling. (And if any highbrow tells you Kip- 
ling isn’t a good writer, ask him to name 
twenty-five of the greatest short stories and try 
to leave him out.) Laurence Sterne was a best- 
seller in his day. 

Of course, there’s a lot of good writing that 
the average person doesn’t want to read. 
People are too busy and too tired to work that 
hard for their entertainment, or maybe they 
haven't the background of learning to get what 
it’s all about. / ~ 

But there is also a great deal of good stuff 
that’s for everybody. And we want it for 
McCcure’s. 

JAMES CLARKE 


Som of the stories the illustrators tell 
about their beginnings in art make 
pile-driving and riveting sound like inertia. 


Brooklyn, New York. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, but was 
destined to spend my early life on a farm. 
Failed to find romance there, so while in the 
teens set out for the big city looking for a job 
as an artist. 

Wore out some shoe-leather looking for my 
niche in the game. I have never quite forgotten 
the big thrill when I landed my first “‘art”’ job. 
Couldn’t quite get home fast enough to tell 
my sister: “I have work as an apprentice in 
an engraving firm. Some day I’Il be an artist.” 
But the novelty soon wore off: burnishing 
steel plates and running errands were not al- 
together satisfying. 

Decided that I should study, so took day 
classes at Pratt Institute and supported myself 
by working on a night job. That lasted three 
years. 

After leaving art school, I immediately got a 
position doing advertising art with an agency. 
Shifting from one to another, each time in- 
creasing the salary, decided to quit and free- 
lance. 

My first illustration was used as a cover for 
Adventure Magazine. Since then have been il- 
lustrating stories in oils and dry- brush for 
several of the bigger magazines and some of the 
smaller ones too. 

An artist’s business is work, more work and 
some play. 


ALFRED NELSON SIMPKIN 
we 
Rove Beebe, who made the pictures for 


‘“‘Hard-Hearted Honey,” seems to be 
only an airplane short of perfect con- 
tentment. 

New Rochelle, New York. 

After being born and so forth in Ohio, I at- 
tended Western Reserve University at Cleve 
land, served without distinction in the United 
States Marines, studied at the League and 
tried to figure out what it was all about. I live 
in New Rochelle in a little house and a charm- 
ing garden, with Mrs. Beebe and two little 
Beebes. My hobbies are flying and Mrs. 
Beebe. My income is enough to support the 
latter properly—but not the former. At least, 
not in the style to which it is accustomed. 


ROBB BEEBE 
we 


Another thing about artists—one finds 


that while most of them seem to 

have known struggle and hard work, 
they all seem to get lots of fun out of their 
jobs. 
: Springdale, Connecticut 

It is one thing to draw pictures and it is 
quite another to write about the person who 
draws them. After all, there doesn’t seem to be 
much to say that will be of interest to any one 
else. : 

This business of art is to me a very serious 
one. So much so that I would rather leave the 
shouting for someone else to do. —- 

Well anyway, I spent my early life in 
Wamego, Kansas, for the simple reason that I 
was born there. Then having reached the age 
when most boys have decided they want to be 
policemen or fire chiefs, it dawned upon me that 
I should like to be an artist. So I set out for the 


big city. Then came jobs, jobs, all kinds of 
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obs, art schools, some with the big “A,” others 
not so big. However, I spent some very inter- 
sting years, rich in experience, with the art de- 
partment of the Kansas City Star. Then the 
jesire for the field of magazine illustration and 
the journey to the Mecca of the artist New 
York. Now that I am here, it seems good to 
here, even if the sun doesn’t shine for very 
ong at a time. 

Among the magazines to which I became an 
arly contributor was the McCure’s of Lafay 
ette Street days. I don’t care to hunt or to 
fish but I do like long jaunts over the Connecti- 
it hills and pancakes for breakfast. But most 

f all I like to paint. 


LORAN F. 
ww 


idney Delevante, illustrator of “Sainted 
Ladies,” also testifies to the pangs and 
joys of artistic creation. 


WILFORD 


New York, New York. 

There is a great deal of romance and ad- 
venture in being an artist. It’s a sort of game 
n which.you hunt for a something to put into 
your pictures which you never altogether get 

I take my job of illustrator seriously, some 
of my friends say too much so, but I don’t 
agree. I worry much over my illustrations but 
lerive heaps of happiness doing them. 

My ambition as a boy was to be a contortion- 
ist. My kid days were spent on the Isthmus 
of Panama where I attended grammar and 
high school. My first drawing (reproduced) 
was made for the Zonian, our high-school 
magazine. 

Worked in a bank in Colon and Panama— 
was fired for caricaturing the chief clerk, got 
my job back again and continued drawing, 
sold my first advertising picture for $2.50 to 
the Balboa Brewery in Panama. 

Saved some money, came to New York and 
studied at the Art Students’ League. 

Served in the U. S. Army for about eight 
months, after which time I got married. Still 
married and the proud father of the most won- 
derful little girl, Have attempted to give up 
the art game many times during my early 
struggles but my wife insisted that I couldn’t 
do anything else—so there was nothing to do 
but carry on. 

I owe my start in the art game to my Uncle 
Jack, who adopted me at birth and has been 
a! pal and booster through the years. | nag- 
ged him to let me take up drawing and he gave 
me twenty-five dollars to take a correspond- 
ence course in Ce artooning. 

I was born in Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. L., 
and my father was auditor of the Panama Rail. 
road during the earlier days of the building of 
the Panama Canal. 

My wife has posed for many of my illustra- 
tions and is my most severe critic. We battle 


the night previous to the murder, that 
ach had been known to be gambling with 
the deceased, that each was supposed to 
have lost heavily to him. No one, how- 
ever, had seen either of the defendants 
leave the town nor had the gambler been 
een after the evening poker game had 
nded. 


HE lawyer from over the mountains 
appeared to have arrived at an impasse. 


plenty over my pictures and divers things, but 
that matters little as we know what it’s all 
about. 


SIDNEY DELEVANTE 
ww 


his month begins “The Story of the 

Gipsies”” by Konrad Bercovici. Per- 
haps no other people have been so mis- 
understood and surely no people are more 
fascinating to us home-s taying folk who 
watch their gay caravans w andering our 
roads. Strange legends have attached 
to them. They have been despised as 
robbers and vagabonds. Yet always they 
have represented to us freedom and ro- 
mance. 

Konrad Bercovici, who has lived in 
their tents and eaten their food the world 
over, tells us things we have always 
wanted to know. He makes plain their 
attitude toward life and shows their con- 
tribution to the world’s treasury of 
music and the dance. More than that, 


BRUCE JOHNS 


he makes their history the story of a real 
people instead of something out of a 
fairy tale or the Arabian Nights. It is a 
story at once splendid and pitiful. 

In this issue he brings the age-old mys- 
tery of their origin and early w anderings 
to light in, “Who Are the Gipsies? 


acre 


Dumbhead 


Continued from page 45 


Indian Marie sat looking on with the 
gaze of a faintly interested spectator. 
But when there came a lull in the ques- 
tioning she rose to her immense height, 
her great twists of hair swinging. 

“Now,” she stated deeply. 
tell.” 

Olin Thomas looked at her curiously as 
she moved to the witness chair and sat 
down. Without preliminaries she began: 

“T goin’ out rabbit shootin’ early in the 


~ 


S/ 


“I gonna 


R. Buckley, author of “LXX M 
Florins” keenly enjoys breathing life 
into the Italian Renaissance. He has 
spent much time 7 goer the old castles 
of the French Midi and in Italy, poring 
over old manusc ripts and storing up lore 
- dukes and ladies whom he calls back 
life, in the quiet of his Connecticut 
coe 


we 


Frazier Hunt has roamed the earth in 
search of stories and has won his 
spurs as special writer and war corre 
spondent. le has settled down to study 
ing American life and he says he finds in 
the story of our industrial development 
as much romance as he ever encountered 
in fifteen years of foreign corresponde nce. 


we 


hester Crowell introduced himself to 

you in March when he made his 
first appearance in McC.ure’s. You all, 
of course, know him; he has made a 
distinguished national reputation for him- 
self both in fiction and as a feature 
writer. We are especially glad to have 
secured him for a regular contributor be 
cause his attitude toward public affairs 
which touch closely our individual lives 
is so exactly the McC iure’s attitude: 
keen but good-humored analysis, with 
the optimistic viewpoint that something 
can always be done about everything. 
Mr. Crowell is a Texan and he was for a 
time editor of a paper in Mexico City. 


we 


eginning with ~ July issue O. O. 

McIntyre will be a regular monthly 
contributor to McCit RE 'S. Probably 
many of you are already friends of Mr. 
Mc Inty re, for he is one of the best-known 
feature and syndicate writers in the world. 
We feel that he especially belongs with 
us, for the qualities which have gained 
him an audience which is figured in mil 
lions—in actual figures, as compiled by 
his newspaper syndic ate his daily readers 
number fifteen millions—are consonant 
with our editorial policy — sanity and 
clear-sightedness and a healthy, happy 
point of view. 


LEAH SEWELL 


Come by Felix Jim’s store. Not 
But I see litty 


mornin’. 
light yet, dark as hell. 
light Felix Jim’s store. I look in. See 
Crawley rob iron box. I hide an’ he come 
out. I foll’’im. Then I ketch up an’ say 
I see ’m. He try kill me. I shoot’m. 
Tha’s all.” 

Gabe Bettincourt swung forward, his 
eyes excited, a perspiration on his broad 
brow. 


“That ain’t so,” he called. “She did 
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I done it myst lf. With my 


” 


1 lie answered the Indian woman 


u’re a lyin’ an’ you know 

1 Gabe 

‘s Major Thomas 
Penne Potat 
of the gentle Oxonian voice 
there 
old cavalry officer 


bellows a 


\ugustus 


\\ LuygyK 


lrowbridge 
had 


sappeared and tn his place shone 
hery eyes of the 
I he court-room quie ted again 
“Take the stand,” murmur the 
torney 

Gabe shambled over and began without 

lay 

=a I 
so | 


out my 
the 


didn’t feel we | that 
to bed early I 


night, 
looked 


saw Crawley goin in 


never went 
window an’ 
window | down an 


store 


went 
saw him stealin’ the money. 
did. He tracks 
right there at the window.” 

He stopped and glared at Indian Marie, 
whose dark face broke into a derisive grin. 
The boy went on doggedly. 

“I followed him and fin'ly caught up 
with him when he got up there to Lis 
comb’s cabin. I told him I seen him. He 
got mad and tried to kill me so | shot him. 
That's all.” 

Indian Marie uttered a snort but sub 
sided as Potato Wauggie’s stern glance 
swept over her , 

““And the thousand dollars found in the 
house of the Indian asked 
Thomas, exhaustedly and at large. 

Gabe's eyes fell. 

“IT reckon ‘at’s her money,” he 
sullenly 

“That will do 

Attorney tor the 
with hunted eyes at the 


P eked in an’ 


oe knows | seen my 


woman?” 


said 


look« ad 


prose cution 


A! THAT moment a shrill caterwauling 
4 broke out on the porch of the littl 
hous Chere were a flying of fists and a 
milling of bodies and suddenly something 
catapulted into the room, fists and 
teet fiving. In the midst of a dead silence 
t picked itself up from the floor 

t was Whinny Winters, a dirty rag 
tied around his head, his eyes bright with 
fever His old legs tottered as he moved 
forward through the astonished towns 
men 

He stopped squarely in front of the old 
pusfice 


was 


“IL woulda got here sooner,” he squeak 
ed, “but that damn fool went off and left 
me tied up in bed.” 

He shook his fist under Gabe 

urt’s nose. 

“T told him I was comin’ down to tell, 
the big dumhead, but he wouldn’t let me. 
He thinks,” piped the old man furiously, 
“he thinks I’m old! He thinks I can’t take 
what’s comin’ to me. I guess he thinks I 
jon’t know no law. Ever’body that ain't 
hog dumb knows you don’t git sent t 
jail fer self-defense An’ I 
guess this here lump on my head’s evi 

nce, ain’t it, I o’ny shot Crawlev ’cause 
he tried to kill me first?” 

“O, my lord!” moaned the attorney 
trom over the hills. “‘Who next?” 

Even Potato Wauggie looked unhappy. 
But Whinny had the uninterrupted floor 
it last anda spellbound audience 


Bettin 


shootin’ in 


It was 


the crown and the summit of his career. 

“My feet hurt me,” began the old miner 
happily, “somethin’ turrible. Them new 
boots I got f’m the East’s made o’ cast- 
iron an’ cee-ment, I reckon. Anyways, 
when I walked down f’'m Thunder my 
feet was in bad shape. That night I seen 
Gabe here had a nice big pair soft boots. 
Well, I knowed Gabe sence he was a 
shaver, so before it come dawn an’ I was 
startin’ back to Thunder I jest crep’ up 
to his room to swap boots with’m. He 
was sound asleep, so I took off my boots 
an’ lett em and put on his. Goshamighty, 
but they felt good!” 

Whinny drew a trembling gnarled old 
and across his lips and took a long 
breath. 

“| was jest peerin’ out the windy to see 
how things looked when I seen somebody 
comin’ outa Felix Jim’s windy. I was 
scared to holler fer fear Gabe’d wake up 
an’ ketch me with his boots. I hat to 
stop an’ take time to lace ’em up, so when 
I got acrost the street they wasn’t nobody 
there, but I seen the place was all tore up 
and Felix’s box busted open. They was 
tracks leadin’ out toward the hills. I 
follered. I reckon,’’ Whinny narrated, in 
full stride now, “Crawley musta ben a 
durn gov xd hiker fer I never seen him, hide 
ner shirt-tail, till I got up to Baldy. I 
could foller him easy, though. The snow 
was slushy but I made out.” 

Olin Thomas made one attempt to stop 
the flow with a question. 

“How did you know it was Crawley 
you were following?” 

Whinny looked at him scornfully. 

“Aw, the feller was lame and drunk 
some too. Anyone coulda told that. Well, 
sir, | come on him at Liscomb’s. He'd not 
been there long afore me. He was kneelin’ 
down to light a fire in the fireplace. I 
come to the door. 

“| says: ‘Crawley, you’re under arrest. 
I seen you robbin’ Felix Jim’s store.’ 

“He says to me: ‘You ol’ turkey cock, 
shut up yer face before I blow it in. Who 
ever made a ol’ jackass like you a dep- 
pity?’ 

“Well, sir, that made me mad, him 
talkin’ to me like that. I reached in my 
pocket to git out my badge w’en he jump- 
ed up quick an’ banged me on the head 
with a piece of stove-wood. It hurt!” 
said Whinny resentfully. “But I got up 
an’ we fit. But the dirty skunk, he 
reached in fer his knife an’ he gimme this 
on the head. Then I got mad. I seen he 
reely meant to kill me, a deppity. He was 
resistin’ law, besides tryin’ to kill a inner- 
cent man. So,” he concluded peacefully, 
“I managed to git my gun out an’ I 
shot’m.” 


H! SUCKED the air into his lungs and 
kept a watchful eye on the attorney, 
who opened his lips. But Whinny raced on: 

“I searched ’im then and struck out fer 


home. I left ever’-thin’ jest as it was. 
Joe allus said I mustn’t touch nothin’ at 
the scene of a crime . but I hat to go 
home to feed my jackasses an’ then I was 
comin’ down to git Joe. But w’en I got 
home I seemed fo git sick.” Kinda outa 
my head, I reckon. An’ w’en I come to 
that big fool Gabe was up there nussin’ 
me an’ trvin’ to boss me!” 


SS 


HOMAS seized a moment in which 
the old man was glaring at Gabe t 
ask: 

“How do you account for the fact that 
Bettincourt’s gun was found by the body 
and the deceased was quite evidently shot 
with that weapon?” 

A tide of crimson ran up Whinny’s fac 
through his scanty whiskers. Even th 
top of his bald head and his ears becam 
red. His tide of words seemed to chok 
in his scrawny throat. 

“Well, sir,” he mumbled, “I guess I did 
do one fool thing. W’en I went up ther 
to Gabe’s room to git his boots, leanin’ 
over, my gun musta fell outa my pocket 
Leastways, Gabe says it did, ter that’s 
how he knew ‘twas me took his boots 
Anyways, I got so excited seein’ Crawley 
come out the windy I never picked it up.’ 

He stopped and cleared his throat. Th 
prosecutor pursued him. 

‘That still doesn’t account for the fact 
that Crawley was shot by Bettincourt’s 
gun.” 

Whinny squirmed in his chair. 

“I know it don’t rightly,” he admitted. 
“Well, then I met Indian M’rie out there, 
goin’ up to Liscomb’s. She had a gun 
with her an’ an’ I ast her to borry 
it. She she gimme it an’ I went on. 
Reason I left it there was ’cause I didn’t 
have room fer it in my pockets w’en | 
got through searchin’ Crawley. I meant 
to pick it up comin’ back.” 

le stopped and eyed the grinning 
court-room sheepishly. Whinny Winters 
borrowing a gun from a woman! It was 
too good. Indian Marie sat looking at 
him with an impermeable glance. 

Thomas asked curiously: “What did 
you find on the body of the deceased that 
made it impossible for you to carry the 
gun?” 
¥ Whinny began to claw through his 
garments. 
~ “This,” he answered, and there begar 
to pour out of his seg money, smal 
heaps of dollars, halves, quarters, dimes 
and nickels. From his ragged and ca 
pacious vest he abstracted little rolls otf 
dirty bills. From some inner cavern 
his habiliments he drew out a small sack 
of gold-dust and from his hip-pocket 
rolled a slew of pennies. 

“One thousand dollars cash!” he cried 
exultantly. “Ever” cent there! Count 
it!” 

Felix Jim had leaned forward, his light 
eyes alert and blazing. 

“Gollies!” he cried. “That there’s my 
money! I know it. That sack o’ dust 
Jim Greenin’ brought down last Sat’day 
It’s my money, all right!” 

Potato Wauggie turned a bewildere 
glance at the two prisoners who stoo 
together. Gabe Bettincourt’s face wa: 
covered with a sheepish confusion but th 
Indian woman stood as usual, dark an 
impassive. Olin Thomas turned on them, 
too, a gaze of curiosity. The eyes of th 
whole court-room had left the triumphant 
Whinny now and were fastened on th 
two prisoners. 

Gabe Bettincourt spoke slowly: 

“I reckon I might’s well tell the truth 
What he says is true. I found his gu: 
in my room and started out after him. | 
wanted my boots back, the ol’ fool! I took 





THE SECRET OF BUSINESS 


PROGRESS 


IS SO SIMPL 


Here it is: 


wi do some men become indepen- 


dent while others stay poor all 
their lives? Why do some men rise eas- 
ily to highly paid positions while others 
slave and get nowhere? 

Answer: Because the secret of busi- 
ness progress is so simple most men miss 
it. That secret can be compressed into a 
few words. Here it is: You need to 
know only a /ittle more than the average 
man in order to make a Jot more out of 
your life. 

This may surprise you, but it’s per- 
fectly true. You need to be only a few 
inches taller than the average man in 
order to stand out in the crowd. 

The man who makes twice as much 
money as you has nowhere near twice 
as much brains as you have. The man 
who makes $10,000 a year hasn’t five 
times the brain power of the man who 
makes only $2,000. 

Thousands of intelligent, hard-work- 
ing men never get into executive posi- 
tions. Why? Because they are just aver- 
age. Because there are so many, many 
men just like them. These men miss 
success by inches. 


Why some men 
never get promoted 


Put yourself in the shoes of the Presi- 
dent of your company. Look at the pro- 
motion question from Ais point of view 
for a minute. 

You have hundreds of men working 
for you. A vacancy higher up occurs. 
Which man will you promote? 

All your employees seem to be aver- 
age men—intelligent, hard-working. 


Has the man who makes $10,006 a year 
five times as much brains as the man who 
makes only $2,000? No. The $10,000 
man simply has a little extra training. 
In the matter of salary a little training 
makes a world of difference. 





Perhaps any one of them could fill the 
vacancy. Yet you are anxious to pick 
the best man. 

You study your men closely. Finally 
you make your choice. You announce 
the name of the new executive. Whom 
did you choose? The man who was al- 
ways asking for a raise? The man who 
had been with the company longest? 
No. You chose the man who, in your 
opinion, knew most. 


Good news for salaried men 


This should be encouraging news to you 
if you are a salaried man. You should 
realize that this is your opportunity. 
You should say over and over to your- 
self—‘I need to know only a Jittle more 
than the average man in order to make 
a lot more.” 

For 19 years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been helping earnest, am- 
bitious men to gain the little extra 
knowledge that bringssuch 
big returns. The Institute 
has put 300,000 men on 


the road to more rapid progress. 38,803 
corporation presidents have taken the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course. 

This Course gives you the necessary 
fundamental facts of all departments of 
business. The Institute gives you ideas 
which you can exchange for a larger in- 
come. These ideas are gathered from 
the most successful men in business 
everywhere, 

Only a training which is authoritative 
and practical could have the endorse- 
ment of these men who constitute the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute: 


T. Coteman pu Pont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H.Jounston, 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimsatt, 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; Joun Hays Hammonn, the 
eminent consulting engineer; FREDERICK 
H. Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; Dr, JEREMIAH 
W. Jenks, the statistician. 


Forging Ahead in Business 


An illustrated, 80-page book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business” tells all 
about the Modern Business Course and 
Service. It tells what the Institute has 
done for other men. It tells what the 
Institute can do for you. It is a cheer- 
ful, helpful book—a worthwhile addition 
to any business man’s library. It is yours 
for the asking. Send for it. 


| ALEXANDER Hamiutron Institute | 
592 Astor Place 


New York City 





Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which | may keep without charge. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Signature.coc<<2222020<- 
Executive Training for Business Men | Signatu 


| Business 
| Address -. 


ARE | 
In Ewozanp, 67 Great Russell St., London | 
In Austra, ll¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 





Business 
Position 


Lene ana en an eseneserene ana ammed 





Ln Camnana, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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there 
ravin’ 


short cut up to Thunder an’ was 


there He « 
ad, talkin’ about robbery 


when fhe rot ome In 


plumb outa his he 

"murder an’ Crawley. I thought it was 

t his nonsense He's a old man an’ he 
W ck Lhen Jo come an’ got me an’ 
1 found out all he said was true. I tied 

nin b in’ left him and come down 
with J I lied because I didn’t want 

1 to go to jail fer killin’ Crawley. 
| | I'm awful fond of him 

in’ 1 S f me, | reckor He’s 
I n awful good to me He’s old an’ he 

n't able to stand no jail sentence An’ 
I could asy.- 

Whinny Winter . I the witness 
chair, was almost speechless with rage 
H robbled and half sentences spilled out 

f him like hot water out of a troubled 


THE midst of 
Marie's great voice sud enly fill 


True, what he say,”’ she uttered mag 
nificently [ out shootin’ rabbits. | 
{ row Gabe's gun H good boy He 

m inytn n’ I sec Crawl V rob 
tore, but he been gittin’ my money 
mblin’. I know he crooked, but I not 
itch him I know he get lotta money 
t tow! Hide it So I tollow’m, see 
were he hide it Pretty soon | meet that 

t r. He awful excit He makin’ 

! se I ‘fra Crawley hear me 

tra ‘1 He want my gun. I give’m, 
nak shut up I laugh. He make me. 
\ t r talk, do nothin’ But | 
Long time ‘go he ask me 

\ (O ny white man ever do that. 

| t ter , 
Tl 
re PP 
Mr. Ricardo is after it straight 
+ r WW 
R wa t habit of foolishly 
ting ; friend’s admirable English 
t pr g himself upon this 
t his perspicac ty, he allowed 
t nf rt if if t rrr T which ft Ww is ¢,% 
t pa Ha aud ft k him by the 
ur m ¢ ft everyone's hear 
gy to the very y i the terrac 
7 I saw somethir that room,” 
in important voice “T shall 
t you what it ts \ little picture It 
Langs upe n the wall abe \ the be a | 
iwitas lla 1 that poor young lady 1lown., 
You must look at it when vou get the 
chan You will just what I saw. 
Meanwhile, howev and he laid a 
finger meaningly upon his | ps 
Mr. Ricardo was thrilled to his marrow 
it being made a participator in this 
nvstery 


“IT shall not say a word about it,” he 
reassuringly, and Hanaud without a 
was mmensely relic ved. He was 
ng away when Mr. Ricardo caught 


arm. 


if ubt 
eur 
; 
vm DV the 
“Before you continue your work,” he 
said with a new but tiny touch of patron 
always anxious 
rare confi- 


he wa 
Hanaud’s 


| 
nis voice 


once 


io mn 


of 


to reward 








“You shut , a8 screamed Whinny. 
“You you Injun! You shut up!” 
Indian Marie turned upon him calm 


and contemptuous eyes but with some- 
thing gently amused in their depths. 

“T pull’m outa river,” she reminisced. 
“He say: ‘You damn big Injun girl, now 
I s’pose I gotta ask you marry me!’ I not 
fergit. Course,” she ended smilingly, “I 
not doit... little weak cat like him. But 
he ask me. So I lend’m gun. That’s all.” 

“But why did you say you shot Craw- 
ley?” persisted the attorney, whoily shot 
to pieces now by the terrible lack of 
decorum in this trial, nevertheless avidly 
curious, 

If Indian Marie could have blushed, 
that strange suffusion that crept over her 
face might have been so caine 


“Aw,” she tittered, “he so little! I 
feel sorry. An’ I not think he got guts 
fight with Crawley. I watch’m from 


window an’ see’m do it good. Then he 
get hurt. After Crawley shot little feller 
go ’round an’ ’round like sick puppy. | 
come in an’ pick’m up. I carry’m up 
Thunder Mountain an’ leave’m near 
cabin. He not know it. He crazy. So 
I say I shoot’m. I not ’fraid fer jail. He 
little an’ too old. So l Say a? 

Whinny uttered a broken wordless cry 
and sank his weary old head in his dirty 
claws. The glory had departed from him. 
But Olin Thomas broke in again. 

“The money found in your house?” he 
questioned the woman. 

She only shrugged her massive shwuul- 
ders. But Gabe burst out: 

“She took it off me, gamblin’ with me. 
It was my ree-ward money. She'd been 
tryin’ to tell me Crawley was crooked but 
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I wouldn’t listen to her. So she got me 
into a game an’ took my money. Keep me 
from bein’ a damn fool an’ lettin’ Crawley 
git it, I reckon.” 

His eyes and those of the great woman 
met. Gabe swallowed. 

“She’s allus awful good to me. Her an’ 
Whinny, they jest about raised me. 

. . . | thought mebbe I could pay ’em 
back fer all they done fer me.” 

His voice broke off, but Whinny’s 
shrill cackle rose once more. 
“You dumbhead, you!” he cried. “To 
think I ever thought you had a lick o’ 
sense. You big dumbhead! You jest 
made me look silly that’s all. Silly!” 

He broke down and wept openly, his 
skinny old body shaken with weakness 
and excitement. 

But Indian Marie strode over and 
picked him up in her iron arms. Whinny 
fought like a cat but she shook him. 

“Lie still!” she admonished sternly as 
she strode out of the grinning court-room. 
“I gonna give you nice Indian soup, nice 
squirrel stew. You git fat. Lie still. 
You don’t I th’ow you in river. *Nen,” 
she concluded, smiling broadly so that the 
three tattoo marks widened on her heavy 
chin, “mebbe you glad marry me I haul 
you out!” And she laughed gigantically 
at her joke. 

Whinny’s outraged squall centered sud 
denly on Gabe Bettincourt’s red and 
grinning face. 

“Aw,” he cried in agony as he was borne 
off by the awful woman, “you done this, 
you dumbhead! You o rie, 

But Indian Marie had disappeared with 
her lightly borne burden down the 
Tchipanichan trail. 
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Continued from page $7 
dences—-“‘I must warn you. You betray 
yourself, I think, a little more than you 
used to. So far it is not very serious. 
But the defect will grow unless it is very 
carefully watched.” 

Hanaud was aghast. 

“T betray myself!” 

“Twice this morning.” 

“It is clear, then.” The detective 
threw up his arms in despair. “Hanaud 
grows old. Twice! Twice in one morning 
you catch me bowing.” 

“Be nding,” said Mr Ricardo. 
at the best it is a vulgar phrase.” 

“Twice! j 

“Yes.” 

“Once when I see the little picture on 
the wall?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the other time?” 

“Earlier—in the drawing-room. Your 
regrets that you had so terrible a story to 
tell, your compassion—on the whole they 
were very a done.” 

“Thank you,” said Hanaud meekly. 
“Praise from Sir Herbert!” 

“Hubert,” said Mr. Ricardo. “Yes, 
they were well dong up to a peint. The 
point when you used one brutal word and 
used it brutally to describe the severed 
hand.” 


“But 
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All the mischief died out of Hanaud’s 
He looked at Ricardo in the oddest 


eyes. 

way—like some fencer when a despised 
antagonist slips through beneath his 
guard. 


“Go on!” he said and Mr. Ricardo was 
only too pleased to go on. 

“The sympathy, the gentle remorse 
that your rough world of crime must 
break in upon the elegance of that draw- 
ing-room—and then suddenly the crude 
word spoken violently, like a blow, hacked. 
‘Hacked off at the wrist.’ My friend, 
you looked for some reaction—yes 
some definite reaction from someone in 
that room.” 

Hanaud did not admit the intention. 
On the other hand he did not deny it. 
He remarked rather sulkily: 

“If I did, I didn’t get it. Come! It is 
high time that we went off to Villeblanche 
and identified this poor Madame Deven 
ish. You have your car, no doubt? 
Yes? Then you and I will go in it and 
we will leave the police car to Monsieur 
Herbesthal the Commissaire.” 

Yet once more during the passage of a 
morning Mr. Ricardo was really to as- 
tonish the detective. 

“We will use my car by all means,” 
he said slowly. “But I do not think that 
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we shall identify Mrs. Evelyn Devenish.” 

Hanaud’s big frame stiffened. 

“Oho!” he murmured. “So that was it!| 
Yes! It was you who insisted that Miss 
Joyce Whipple should be roused from 
her long sleep. Yes! From the moment | 
when I finished my story you were 
troubled by a great fear. Even i, Hanaud 
who grows old, could appreciate that. | 
For that reason I wished to drive alone 
with you to Villeblanche. Yes! It is 
your little friend, the American, you ex 
pect to find in that cold mortuary!” 
And he shook his shoulders as though the 
chill of that place reached out and caught 
him here on the sunlit terrace. ‘“‘Let us 
go! You shall tell me why you fear this 
as we go.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CAVE OF THE MUMMIES 


HE two men walked from that house | 

of calamity down the hill to the 
farm buildings and the garage, Hanaud 
lost in his own thoughts and Mr. Ricardo 
a little surprised to see the peasants going 
about their daily labor and the world 
astir. “It seems somehow against na- 
ture,” he said, and Hanaud woke from 
his reflections to reply: “After all, we 
may both of us be wrong. There are 
many houses along the Gironde.” But 
it was clear that he put no atom of faith 
into his words and as soon as the great 
car was running smoothly on the white 
road between the vineyards he turned 
briskly to his companion. 

Mr. Ricardo began with some excuses. 
For he had at the back of his mind a sus 
picion that his taste for what was odd 
and bizarre was not altogether seemly in 
a man of his ripe years and honorable 
condition. But he had to come to the 
Cave of the Mummies in the end. 

“IT had always meant to see it,” he 
cried in an honest burst, “and nine days 
ago I did.” 

He described how he walked to the 
high tower of St. Michel opposite to the 
doors of the church in a great square. 
At the foot of the tower he found a pay- 
box which was closed and by the side of it 
a winding staircase descending into dark 
ness. He peered down the staircase and 
trom the darkness, but surprisingly near 
to him, a woman’s high voice cried out: 

“Descend then, Monsieur! You shall 
pay afterward. I am about to begin.” | 

He obeyed, feeling for the steps with | 
his feet and for the side walls with his} 
hands. There were only a few treads to| 
that old brick stairway, but it twisted 
and with his back to the daylight he 
could see nothing at all. 

“One more step, Monsieur. So!” 

He was taken os the elbow and guided | 
for a few steps to his left. The woman | 
with the thrift of her kind did not light 
her tallow dip to illumine her gruesome | 
exhibition until she had gathered her little | 
flock of sightseers at the point of depar 
ture. Mr. Ricardo was vaguely aware that 
he stood on the edge of a group. He had 
a sensation, too, of immense space. But 
when the match was struck and the red 
smoky flame of the cheap candle held 
aloft he saw that the cavern was a tiny 
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She moralized moment or two 

on the advantage of living in the gen 

r age of today, while up and down the 
red light of her candle flickered over that 
tormented figure, until a man’s rough 
voice cried out sharply: 

“Enough, Mother! That's enough!” 

It was tor some such tribute to the suc- 
cess of her show, it appeared, that the 
woman waited. She snuffed out her 
candle between her forefinger and her 
thumb without a word and for a little 
while so still was everyone and so silent 
in the pitch-black cavern that a new visi 
tor coming down winding steps 
must hav e believed it empty. Then ef 
silence was broken very faintly at Mr. 
Ricardo’s elbow by a_ sigh—and_his 
blood turned cold as he heard it. There 
was neither pity in it nor horror, but a 
passionate longing that such a penalty 
could still be exacted. 

“Oh! Oh!” 

It was a low cry of desire, savage and 
primitive, the desire to hurt as no one had 
yet been hurt, to punish as no one had 
yet been punished, a whisper of regret 
that no such punishment was possible. 

Mr. Ricardo tried to figure out in his 
mind who it was that stood beside him. 
He had an impression that it was a wo 
man but he could not be sure and while 
he still speculated the guide’s voice was 
raised again. 

“Gentlemen, ladies, that is all! If you 
turn you will see a gleam of light from the 
steps. You, sir, who came last, the 
charge is fifty centimes. I will give you 
a ticket at the pay-box.” 

The group of people stumbled with re- 
lief up the steps. Mr. Ricardo was de- 
tained at the top of them while he paid 
his half franc and received his ticket. 
But his eyes were on the little group of 
vxeople as they dispersed and among them 
1e saw a girl separate herself from the 
others and walk away alone. She was 
dressed with a quiet distinction which 
surprised him in a visitor to this macabre 
There was something in- 
congruous he wondered whether it 
could be she who had sighed. He would 
have liked very much to cross-question 
her upon the subject. He was none the 
less, however, a trifle disconcerted when a 
day later he was introduced to her in the 
drawing-room of the Chateau Suvlac. 


one 


for a 


those 
1e 


exhibition. 


VELYN DEVENISH? The contrast 

between that murky cavern with its 
grim associations and this bright room 
overlooking the Gironde no doubt affected 
Mr. Ricardo’s judgment. That the wo- 
man who sighed in the cavern could be 
this smartly robed girl who made so 
pretty a picture in the drawing-room was 
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out of the question. He dismissed his 
suspicion from his mind—until a particu- 
lar moment came immediately after din- 
ner when she challenged him to deny that 
they had stood in the same group in the 
Cave of the Mummies. Her eyes had been 
withdrawn from him at ot Then 
glance had wandered to where Joyce 
Whipple lay back in her low chair. They 
had flashed with an implacable fury then 
and they had moved up from the slim 
foot 1n its slipper of silver brocade to the 
knee, with a veritable hunger of hate 
Oh, without a doubt Evelyn Devenish 
had been thinking at that moment of the 
distorted figure of that youth in the Cave 
of the Mummies! She had been putting 
Joyce Whipple in his place, had been 
watching her knee pressed in a despairing 
agony against the coffin-lid. Yes, it 
was Evelyn Devenish who had sighed 
Therefore since both the girls had dis 
appeared from the Chateau Suvlac and 
one had been murdered, that one assured 
ly was Joyce Whipple. 


once.” 


HIS was the story which Mr. Ricardo 

told as he drove through the sunlit 
country to Villeblanche. Hanaud gave 
to it all his attention but at the end he 
shook his head. 

“No woman, my friend, hacked off that 
left hand, though all the hatred in the 
world consumed her.” 

“But no doubt she had accomplices to 
help her,” Mr. Ricardo answered with a 
patient and condescending — kindness. 
“You had not thought of that!” 

Hanaud smote his forehead with a 
slight exaggeration of despair. 

“It is terribly true!’ he cried. ‘“‘Han- 
aud is growing old. How ever should | 
solve this mystery alone! Fortunately 
you are here, the Chief of the Staff who 
tells the General what to do, the power 
behind the sofa. I lean on you. So tell 
me this. You have just the time!” 

The car was approaching the long street 
of Villeblanche bordered by small white 
and dusty houses. 

“When Madame Devenish turned this 
ugly look upon the delicate Joyce Whip- 
ple, who was beside Joyce Whipple? To 
whom was she talking?” 

Mr. Ricardo rebuilt in his mind the 
drawing-room and its occupants. He set 
them all in their places and exclaimed: 

“I know! He was at the side of Joyce 
Whipple, a little behind her perhaps. 
Yes, certainly, a little behind her — For 
he was leaning forward over the back of 
her chair—Robin Webster.” 

“Aha!” said Hanaud. “The good 
looking young man with the white hair 
and the little shade of pedantry in his 
speech. The Apollo and the school-marm 
ail in one, eh? So it was he. The same 
man who cried out suddenly ‘Joyce! 
Joyce!’ when it was discovered that she 
had disappeared. That is curious 
yes! Well we shall know in a minute 
whether you are right.” 

For the car had stopped at the Pre- 
fecture. And in a minute Mr. Ricardo 
knew that he was entirely wrong. For 
stretched out upon the mortuary slab, 
wrapped decently about in a clean linen 
sheet, her eyes closed, a look of peace 
upon her face, lay Evelyn Devenish. 
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N R. RICARDO’S surprise was _in- 
i tense but his relief even greater. 
Joyce Whipple had wound herself about 
his heart ie more closely than he had 
known. He put aside from him, for the 
moment at al events, all that was enig- 
matic about her and the possibility sug- 
gested by Hanaud at Aix, that she might 
have invented her queer story about 
Diana Tasborough’s letters for some un- 
known purpose of her own. He was con- 
tent that de was not lying there on the 
stone slab. 

“It is Madame Devenish then,” said 
Hanaud, reading his friend’s face. 

“Yes.” 

Hanaud turned to the Commissaire 
Herbesthal, who had joined them. 

“It is as you thought. Let us see what 
we have to see. For we keep Mr. Ricardo 
from his luncheon.”’ 

Led by the attendant of the mortuary 
they passed by a bare whitewashed pas- 
sage to aroom at the back. The room was 
filled with cupboards and the basket 
still wet from the river stood upon the 
floor. 

“I want to see the piece of linen in 
which this or woman was wrapped,” 
said ell 

The attendant unlocked one of his cup- 
boards and took it out and handed it to 
Hanaud. Mr. Ricardo could see that 
one of its edges was torn from top to bot- 
tom and that it was stained with blood. 
Hanaud carried it toward the window, 
turned it over, shook it out and gathered 
it together again in a bundle. \ ‘hen he 
turned back to the room again his face 
was quite changed. It was grave and dis- 
contented. Clearly he had no liking for 
the task to which he was now com- 
mitted. 

“This I think will prove to be very 
important,” he said, as be laid it carefully 
down upon a chair. 

He went over to the basket and opened 
it. Mr. Ricardo from the place where he 
stood could not see the inside of it. He 
stole over on the tips of his toes to 
Hanaud’s side. It was lined with some 
sort of strong white canvas, which was 
here and there smeared with blood. 
Hanaud bent down into it swiftly, feeling 
the soaked lining at the corners. 

“It has been torn here,” he said, 

thrusting his fingers into the rent. And 
then his face sharpened. He stood up 
and, turning the Fuses upon its side, 
bent over the wicker-work at one corner 
and close to the bottom. 
“See!” he said to Herbesthal. He 
pointed to a tiny wedge of yellow metal 
which projected between the withies of 
the wicker. He set the basket once 
more upon its bottom and, plunging 
in his hands, worked for a moment or 
two with considerable exertion. When 
he stood up again he held in his hand a 
narrow gold bracelet. It was open. The 
tiny wedge was made to slide into a hol- 
low, where a spring caught and fastened 
it, and at the catch there was a large 
fire opal. Mr. Ricardo gasped incredu- 
lously as he looked at it. 

““May I see it?” he asked and Hanaud, 
holding the two ends very gingerly in the 
tips of his fingers, stretched it out to him. 

“You know it?” he asked. 


“T have seen it before,” Mr. Ricardo 
replied, his face puckered in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Where?” 

“In Lendon.” 

Some part of Mr. Ricardo’s perplexity 
now showed in Hanaud’s face. 

“But I understood you had never seen 
Evelyn Devenish before yesterday.” 

“Nor had I,” said Mr. Ricardo. 
“When I saw that bracelet it was upon 
Joyce Whipple’s wrist. It is hers.” 

“Hers!” 

Hanaud stared at Ricardo and 
Ricardo to the bracelet. 

“That is extraordinary,” he said slowly. 
He turned the golden circlet over and 
looked at the inside of it. But there was 
no inscription there at all. Then he 
asked for a sheet of paper and wrapped 
the bracelet in it carefully and laid it on 
the folded linen. 

“There may be some _finger-marks 
upon it which may help us,” he said and 
he stood back and stared at it again 
as though, even hidden in its paper wrap 
per, it could be forced to explain its 
presence in the basket. He flung himself 
again upon the basket, dived into it 
and searched its every crevice. But it 
held no other secrets. Hanaud stood 
erect again. 

“You, Monsieur le Commissaire, will be 
good enough to take charge of the linen 
and the bracelet and have them properly 
examined. Meanwhile you and I,” he 
turned toward Ricardo, “will return to 
the Chateau Suvlac. I shall ask you to 
stop at the office of Monsieur Tidon, the 
Examining Magistrate, but it will be 
only for a few minutes. For I have 
nothing to say to him except that we are 
at the beginning of a very dark and terri- 
ble affair.” 

He walked out of the mortuary with a 
slow step from which all the lightness 
had gone. For the third time Mr. Ricardo 
was aware of a shrinking, a reluctance in 
his companion. 


trom 


“TT IS true,” said Hanaud as they 

climbed into the car. He was an- 
swering Mr. Ricardo’s unuttered ques- 
tion. “I have a glimpse of inne | do 





not like to see. And I shall have to look | 
them full in the face before I reach the | 


end. 
I could: ‘Sir, this is not my affair.’ 
it is my affair. I came to Bordeaux about 


I should say to Monsieur Tidon if | 
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some disappearances—on the face of it, | 
a sordid vulgar uninteresting business, | 


which a little attention would solve. 
But your Miss Whipple disappears too. 
Does that disappearance stand by itself? 
Or does it lift the others to the level of a 
great and infamous conspiracy? I don’t 
know!’ He brought his clenched fist 
down upon the cushions at his side. 

“But I must know. It is my business,” 
he cried vigorously, and from that mo- 
ment to the end of the long and difficult 
enquiry Mr. Ricardo saw no more of any 
hesitation upon Hanaud’s part. 

“There is one question pool like to 
ask,” he said timidly. 
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“Ask it, my friend, for I have many to | 


ask you,” Hanaud replied. 
“Was the severed hand discovered in 
the basket?” 
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Hanaud shook his head. 

“Ni It a pity. Yes—a great pity 
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bout 
nsieur Hanaud?” he a 


Hanaud replied, turning 
I 


| i 
sKked 
about 


stroke of luck! I am Arthur 
| xamining Magistrate, and I 
Chateau Suv 


WAs « ; moment to the 


lac I St 
kor a two men talked 
earnestly in the shadow of the archway, 
Mr. Ricardo sat in the car and 
imagine that he was beginning to feel 
faint for lack of food. Then they 
came ut nto the sunlight and ap 
pr iche 
“My 
Tidon, the 
Hanaud and he 
Arthur Tidon was a tall slim 
thirty-five years or thereabouts, 
thin pointed smiling face He 
shaven except for a short strip of whisker 
upon each cheek and his clothes were of an 
urban elegance 
“The name of Mr 


known to me in 


minutes the 
wh le 
very 
1 him 

friend, Mr 


Judge of 


stood aside. 


Ricardo— Monsieur 
instruction,” said 
man of 
with a 
was clean 


Ricardo is, of course, 
connection with the 
famous Hanaud and an affair at Aix a tew 
years ’ Tidon began affably. “I 
count myself happy that Providence has 
brought you together again at a moment 
invite you to give me at 
your attention in my 


ago, 


so impressive I 
once a little of 
office.” 

Mr. 


portance 


Ricardo was torn between his im 
and the pangs of hunger. On 
the one hand, he had an intriguing story 
to relate which justice, the enigma of 
Joyce Whipple, the distress of Diana 
Tasborough, all demanded should be re 
lated at once. On the other, would it not 
be more brilliantly told after a good 
luncheon, with a big long fat cigar to 
underline its drama—a minute’s silence 
now while the lips expelled a neat ring of 
smoke and the eyes thoughtfully watched 
it mount and dissipate, a vigorous quick 
puff afterward to snot the pounding 
of his heart, a half-inch of white ash flicked 
off by his little finger to close a sentence? 
It was hard to abandon these 
of good story-telling, harder than to forget 
his stomach’s emptiness, but the Magis- 
trate had opened the door of the limousine 
and Mr. Ricardo had committed his foot 
to the step 

The Magistrate led the way into a large 
oblong comfortably furnished room at the 
f the front door. Two tall windows 


accessi¢ ns 


Sia¢ 


answer, 


looked on to the street; a knee hole table 
stood between them; against the wall 
was a smaller table where the Magistrate’s 
clerk sat writing. 

“I shall ring for you, Bouchette, when 
I have finished with these gentlemen,” 
said Tidon pleasantly and the clerk rose 
at once with a little grimace of dis- 
appointment. He left the room with his 
eyes so intent upon Hanaud that he 
knocked his nose against the pz anels of the 
aoor 

“My poor 
Tidon laughing. 
little happens here 


Bouchette,” cried Monsieur 
“He is heartbroken. So 
the theft of a curé’s 
vestments at the most. Then comes this 
startling case. Bouchette from the win- 

low sees the great Monsieur yt and 
his famous friend, Mr. Ricardo, drive up 
to the door and he is sent out * the room. 
Yes, poor fellow!” 

He laid his hat and his malacca cane 
upon a side table, placed a chair in front 
ot his table for Ricardo and another for 
Hanaud and then stood behind it facing 
them 

“You see?” he rattled on, laughing once 
more = his time with apology in his 

: » have here all the discredited 
= light behind me and shin- 
ing upon your faces. Everyone who is 
examined recognizes the old trick at once 
and composes his expression to defeat it. 
But I keep to the arrangement because 
it gives me the light over my left shoulder 
and there is no shadow upon the paper 
when I write.” 


voice. 
r= 


N R. RICARDO wondered whether 
4 the Examining Magistrate rattled 
on in this superfluous way to put them 
at their ease or in sheer nervousness be- 
cause had to cope with 
such unwonted gravity. He sat down im- 
mediately afterward in the armchair be- 
hind the table, looked from one to the 
other of his guests and then leaned briskly 
forward, his hands in bright yellow gloves 
of chamois leather cl: usped lightly i in front 
of him. 

“I disarm myself,” he said with a smile, 
“by a confession. I am of Paris, you 
understand, where I have important 
friends and in time, no doubt, I shall be 
able to help those who now help me 
this with a frank glance toward Hanaud. 
“IT want that time to come soon. In 
adopting the profe ssion of a judge, I knew 
of course, very well that I must pass my 
probation in the provinces. But this little 
dusty corner is not my world at all and 
here is my chance to escape from it—with 
your help. This affair will ring through 
France—the fame of the Chateau Suvlac 
wine, the social position of the victim, the 
mysterious and sinister nature of the 
crime—all make that certain as d: rylight. 
Well then! I must have a criminal 
and such evidence that conviction is 
certain.” 

He pressed his hands tightly together 
and then with a quick short | gasp of breath 
hurried on: “Yes, a good conviction! 
Help me to that and I pass on to Bor- 
deaux, which is, after all, a city where one 
eats well. And from/Bordeaux to Paris— 
a mere step! I see myself there already—” 
he added gaily, laughing himself at the 
intensity of his desire. “For Paris is—” 
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problem of 


and he turned searchingly for a phrase 
toward Mr. Ricardo—“‘you have an idiom 
in your language 

“Certainly he has,” cried Hanaud, 
leaping into the conversation long before 
Mr. Ricardo was ready to supply the 
»hrase. Idioms indeed! Who _ but 
danaud should supply them? 

“Paris!” he exclaimed with a courteous 
wave of his hand. “It is your spirituous 
home.” 

“Exactly!” replied the Magistrate and 
the two men bowed at each other with 
great satisfaction. “Assuredly the English 

ave phrases!” said Monsieur Tidon and 
he bowed again poli tely to Mr. Ricardo. 

“So the ground is clear. We work, the 
three of us, for a good conviction at the 
Assizes. That is well! Now you, Mr. 
Ric: ardo, have seen the body of our young 
victim?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“And you identify it?” 

“Yes. It is that of a 
Devenish, a visitor at 
Suvlac.” 

“Good! That is 
what do you know of her? 

Nothing,” replied Mr. 
met her for the first time last night. | 
never heard her name before. I re 
marked, however, that though she was 
introduced to me as Mrs wore no 
wedding ring.” 

Tidon, the Magistrate, looked at his wit- 
ness cunningly. 

“Our first little trace of a clue. So 
you assume that this Evelyn Devenish 
was a woman of an irregular life.” 

Mr. Ricardo started back in horror 
And then reflection came. After all, 
could he honestly say that he had not 
been assuming that? He was a little 
troubled when he realized what irre 
sponsible conjectures he was being invited 
to attest. 

“I have not the slightest authority to 
assume anything of the kind,” he replied 
cautiously. “A woman may leave a ring 
upon a wash-stand.”’ 

“A wedding ring?” 

“She may have discarded it long ago 
and divorced her husband.” 

“And yet kept his name?” 

“Devenish may be her maiden name. I 
don’t know. But no doubt Miss Tas- 
borough does. : 

Mr. Ricardo was growing restive under 
these questions and the shortness of his 
speech showed it. 

“IT had a wish to spare that young lady 
as much annoyance as I could,” the 
Magistrate observed and Mr. Ricardo 
colored at the rebuke. “You are a friend 
of hers, of course. You shall tell me 
everything.” 

Mr. Ricardo 
answer to this 


” 


Mrs. 
the 


Evelyn 
Chateau 
Now 


something. 


Ricardo. “I 


o9 she 


walked warily in his 
demand. Everything 
meant a number of little details which 
were, to use his favorite word, odd. The 
anxieties, for instance, which Diana’s 
letters had awakened in Joyce Whipple. 
An unconscious telepathy there might no 
doubt have been between the mind of the 
writer and the reader, the words of the 
letters acting as a sort of telegraph line. 
But it would not be fair to presume on 
such elusive grounds that Diana when she 
wrote was disturbed by some pressing 














nenace of which she was careful not to 
t one hint escape. No, he would omit 
he letters altogether from his reply. 
Next, Diana had certainly spent the sum- 
ner at Biarritz instead of in London. 
Well, that was not worth mentioning. 
Thirdly, she had sent her lover to the 
right-about. But any girl may do that. 
[The hero of a week ago is the crashing 
of today. It can’t be helped. It 
may be gossip for a newspaper but no 
evidence of crime. Fourthly, Diana had 
a picture hanging on the wall above her 
bed which Mr. Ricardo was most anxious 
to see. But he hadn’t seen it—and in any 
case it was Hanaud’s business, not his. 
Firthly and above all, he, Mr. Ricardo, 
was Diana’s guest and not ten thousand 
\~+hur Tidons in a 7 to get to Paris 
should lure him to disparage her. He 
spoke accordi ngly in warm terms of her 
social position, of her many friends, of her 
love ot sport. 
‘And last night you noticed no change 
n this young lady?” the Magistrate 
sked ¢ uickly. 
Mr. Ricardo was a trifle confused. 
“Last night?” he repeated slowly and 
he shook his head and plunged into a de 
cription of her growing horror and 
imazement this morning as the disappear 
ince of her friends was revealed. “It 
struck her down in the end. Monsieur 
Hanaud had to carry her to her room.” 
“Yes, sir,” Hanaud said at once in 
rroboration. “‘No one could have been 
more shocked. I broke the bad news too 
ibruptly. Mademoiselle Diana fainted.” 


N ing a note now and again while Mr. 
Ricardo was speaking. Now he tapped 
the butt of his pencil upon the table with 
i dissatisfied air. He was assuredly a long 
way off this good conviction which was to 
make his fortune. 

“And this other young lady, Miss 
Whipple—” he pronounced it Vipple 
i Pe you know ey too, before yester- 
1 ay?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Ricardo felt at greater ease. There 
was, after all, nothing more important 
than that the mystery of her ——— earance 
should be cleared up at once ‘hatever 

ccount he could give of her was at the 
M agistrate 's disposal. He gave her history 

. far as he knew it and added: “But I did 
not expect to see her at the Chateau 
Suvlac. No! Two months ago in London 
she told me that it was unlikely she could 

yme, that she must return to America, 
ind she used a strange phrase. “Cinder- 
ellas must be off the premises before mid- 
night.’ That is a curious remark for a 
young lady with a pipe- -well in California. 
| didn’t understand it. 

“Nor do I,” said 
relations?” 

‘A sister who is married.” 

“In America?” 

“Yes.” 

“A fiancé, too, perhaps?” 

“T think not.” 

The Magistrate was growing more and 
more discouraged. 

“We shall make our enquiries, of course, 
in England,” he said gloomily, “but they 
pass through many channels. It will 


bore 


ONSIEUR TIDON had been mak- 


™ 


Tidon. “She has 


take time betore we get our answers and 
when we do—” he stood up, flinging out | 
his glov ed hands—‘‘shall we be better off? 
Was there ever, Monsieur Hanaud, 
more difficult?” 

Hanaud did not reassure him. Indeed, | 
he added yet another to the complexities | 
of the affair. 

“It is made more difficult still by 
matter of the bracelet.” 

“Bracelet?” cried the 
sharply. “What bracelet?” 

Fhe bracelet of Joyce Whi »ple which 
I found in the basket half an ad ago.” 
Hanaud related how he had discovered it 
and how Mr. Ricardo had identified it and 
ended with a couple of questions which 
no one in the room could answer. 

“Did it sl Pp from that severed wrist un 
noticed? Was it put deliberately into 
the basket so that it might be found after 
a search and suspicion directed upon 
Joyce W hipple? Who shall say i 

The Magistrate shrugged 
despondently. 

“Now—no one.” He looked 
Hanaud, however, and his face cleared 
and a hopeful smile made it pleasant. 
“But let us not forget that we have Mon 
sieur H ani aud with us. In a few days he 
sh: ill Say. 

Once more the two men set to work 
bowing at each other with ceremonious 
affabilities, which at a moment when all 
was bewilderment and muddle Mr. 
Ricardo thought supremely ridiculous. 
When the performance was at an end 
the Magistrate began to move away 
round the end of the table. 

“Since for the moment then this is all 
you have to tell me He started thus to 
his guests when Mr. Ricardo 
caught him up. 

“But, sir, this is not all—”’ he cried 
timidly, clinging to his chair, although 
both Hanaud and Tidon were on their 
feet. 

At once the Magistrate stopped. 

‘This is not all?” 

“No. I have not told you that I woke 
up at two o'clock this morning.” 

Immediately so sharp a change occurred 
in that room that its very atmosphere 

was different, its occupants men of an- 
other stamp. 4 second ago baffled and 
desponde ‘nt, they were now watchful and 
alert. The air was electrical. They were 
held stone-quiet by suspense, Mr. Ricardo 
no less than his companions, for the magic 
of the story-teller was upon him and to 
these finely trained minds his narrative 
might be the wanted open sesame. He 
>d none but simple words and spoke 
in an even sober voice and, inspired 
breathless attention of his audi- 
ence, he enjoy ed for one brief memorable 
space the artist’s sense of triumph. He 
told them o f his sleeplessness, his gli ance 
at his watch, the raising of his blinds. 
They with him Robin Webster’s 
first-floor light flicker and go out and the 
windows ablaze in the white house upon 
the hill. They went out with him on to 
the dark terrace and rapped upon the 
glass door of the turret-room. They saw 
the light behind the curtains there vanish 
in a trice and, returning to his bedroom 
with him, watched one by one the win- 


a Case 


the | 


| 
Magistrate | 


his shoulde rs 


toward 


dismiss 


used 
~ m 
by the 


Saw 


dows on the hill recede into the night. 
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who help their 
husbands fail 


OT all wives, by any means. But 

some. The “clinging vine,” for ex- 
ample. Or the wife who is jealous of her 
husband’s hobby. Or the wife who lacks 
faith in her husband. Or the wife who is 
the abler of the two. Or the wife who— 


A very delicate question this. And it is 
delicately but very frankly and honestly 
discussed in this remarkable new book, 
“Why Men Fail,” in a chapter by Dr. 
George K. Pratt, a prominent psychiatrist 
who has listened for many years to the 
despairing stories of husbands and wives 
and helped them to find the road to hap- 
piness and success. 


Why Men Fail 


Do you know that failure in many cases 
can be traced back to some simple fault in 
the mental make up or some condition of 
one’s environment which needs only to be 
understood to be corrected? 


But how can these things be understood? 
Who can tell us how to escape—or remedy 
—failure. Now, for the first time, the 
men who know—the psychiatrists who re- 
shape twisted lives by finding out what 
made them twisted—present all this much 
needed knowledge about human failure 
its common causes and scientific remedies, 
in this new book “Why Men Fail.” It is 
a valuable, helpful and interesting book 
for everyone. It is written by ten of the 
most eminent authorities in the world. 


EDITED BY 
DR. WM. A. WHITE 
AND 
DR. MORRIS 
FISHBEIN 


At all Bookstores, or 


Everywhere direct from the Publishers 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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by his passion. 
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was dead He 

the play to wrestle for 

himself Even Tidon 
ispect of him. 


was ready 


itn 
by the 
’ he cried with a smile. ““That 
Alive then! I 
ad, alive! kor 
Justice may 
young lady.” ; 
eel had crept into 
stood up as erect as Hanaud 
onfronting him. Were the 
n opposite 
Certainly there was 
menace in the Magis 
gestion of ¢ hamp on 
The Magistrate 
r conviction’’—that was 
gotten. On the other hand 


outburst might have been no 


rit we want 


oO Tidon’s 
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( tly ¢ 
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su 


4 
tive 


the expression of his passion 

ete trim rounded finish to a 

every malefactor held to 

He bent his head now in an 
inquestioning deference 


“T shall do my best.” 


} IDCN rang the bell and a gendarme 
conducted his visitors to the door ot 
the Prefecture. Hanaud glanced up. to 


the windows of the Magistrate’s o ice, 
which were just above his head. 


very 


Salad 


mber that I have 


rence 


or was it « py 


Mr. 


words? 


¢ 


thos 


nses about which the part cul ir 
was most toucny. He 
to Mr. Ricardo’s chauffeur 
merest by-your-leave. 
Chateau Suvlac,” he cried as 
he ste pped into the car. 

“It is, after all, my touring-car,” 
Ricardo protested ind gnantl y 

“It might be a flivver,”” Hanaud an 
swered graciously. “You should still 
carry me back to the Chateau Suvlac.” 

Mr. Ricardo jumped upon his seat. 

“You don’t follow me, I am afraid,” he 
said coldly. 

“Ah, but I do!” Hanaud chuckled. He 
pushed a fat finger into Ricardo’s 
“Yes, yes, I follow you. It is that 
excellent Judge who does not. Ah! Ah! 
Ah!” and he shook his finger now at 
Ricardo, as though he playfully rebuked a 
child “We kee p our little 
We pick and choose 

yes, yes. But I, 
! We were asked a 
we are the startled 


man 


Mr 


big 
ribs. 


naughty 
secrets . 
will tell 
Hanaud, I Say, 70, NO: 
question and at once 
chamois on the hill.” 

“Nonsense,” Mr. Ricardo interrupted 
rather guiltily. “I present no resem 
blance to a chamois. I never did.” 

“The question Hanaud _ con- 

nued, “ ‘Did you notice last night any 
the charming Miss Tasbor 
ough?’ and you would not answer it. 
Therefore you did notice a change, my 
friend—and you shall tell that inquisitive 
old elephant of a Hanaud what that 
change was.” 

“IT have no objection to telling you,” 
said Mr. Ricardo, “though the change I 
noticed has nothing whatever to do with 
the ; 

“Let 
knows.’ 

“Very well then. In London Diana 
Tasborough was the mistress always. 
Mrs. Tasborough the shadow, the chap- 
eron without authority. At Suvlac the 
were reversed. Mrs. Tas 
»orough was the chatelaine, more than a 
little petulant, more than a little exacting, 
Diana the submissive docile ward. I was 


what we 


was,” 


change in 


” 
case. 


me be the judge. One never 


,OSITIONS 


astonished.” 

“Oho!” 

Hanaud sat up in the car. 

“But that is a big change, my friend, 
a very—big—change. Let us_ under- 
stand it. Something had given the older 
woman the mastery over her niece. She 
had learned something which gave her 
the control, eh? Some nice quiet piece of 
family blackmail, eh?” 

“No,” Mr. Ricardo replied. He was 
quite sure that that explanation wouldn’t 
do. He took a moment or two to put into 
clear words the impression which he had. 
“I think that Diana was occupied by 
some overmastering idea. You see there 
never was any rivalry between Diana and 
Mrs. Tasborough—never any struggle for 


w 


Diana without 
question and without question, too, Mrs. 
Pasborough acquiesced. It seeméd to me 
that Diana had dropped that control as 
not worth bothering 4a ut, as too trouble 
some, as somehow interfering with what 
ever preoccupation 's her. And 
that Mrs. Tasborough picked that con 
trol up s making the most of it. 
Diana was always a little aloof and last 
night it didn’t seem to me that she even 
noticed she was no longer the queen, but 


centrol exercised it 


pe ssesses 


and 


the lady-in-waiting.”’ 

“Ah!” 

Hanaud’s exclamation was one of com 
prehension rather than of surprise. “To 
me that is very interesting,” he added 
softty and, leaning back again in the car, 
he sat mum until they drew up at the 
pink archway of the Chateau Suvlac. 
Then he woke to life again. As he sprang 
out he said: 

“T shall be grateful if you will go into 
the house before me and say that we have 
returned. It may be that Miss Tasbor- 
ough will be the first person you will meet. 
Already I have caused that young lady 
great distress. It might be a shock to her 
if when she does not expect it I come face 
to face with her again.” 


HERE were moments when Hanaud 

~—T a quite surprising delicacy. 
“After all, he has not known me for nothing 
all these years,” Mr. Ricardo said to him- 
self with pride. He consented tol Janaud’s 
plan with alacrity and went forward alone 
toward the door. But halfway up the 
drive he turned about and ne Be that 
Hanaud was engaged in an earnest con- 
versation with his chauffeur. His thoughts 
took on a different complexion. 

“My car and my chauffeur!” he re- 
flected now. “He behaves as if he owned 
them! I trust that I am not feudal but 
even the liberties of a city have their 
bounds.” 

He was a little consoled by his quip, 
but at the front door he turned again. 
The conversation at the archway was still 
proceeding. It dawned upon Mr. Ricardo 
that he had been sent forward by Hanaud 
not from any delicacy of sentiment but 
to make an opportunity for a quite private 
conversation with his chauffeur. He 
waited in the porch accordingly until 
Hanaud joined ies hauteur and indig- 
nation in every line of his face. But 
Hanaud waved his hand airily. 

“T know, I know, my friend. It was 
a subterfuge. Yes, my manners are all 
that is deplorable. But you must take 
me asl am. As you say very well in your 
idioms, you cannot make a silk purse out 
of a Bath chap.” 


CHAPTER IX 


rELLS SOMETHING OF EVELYN DEVENISH 

YR half an hour Hanaud was busy 

with Commissaire Herbesthal and his 
own assistant Moreau in a room which 
had been put aside for them. Mr. 
Ricardo, left to his own devices and being 
in a maze of doubts, speculations, preju- 
dices and ignorance, snatched some lunch- 
eon and sat himself down in the library in 
front of the window. Half-way between 
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the terrace and the hedge at the bottom 
of the garden a gendarme stood sentinel 
at the edge of a round flower-bed. There 
were three little brown mounds on the 
surface of the bed as though a mole had 
been at work and the thought of that in- 
justrious animal became to Julius Ric 
ardo a reproach and an inspiration. He 
took sheet of paper from the stand to 
make a table for his own guidance. He 
then set down the facts so far as he knew 
them Ae m the paper, numerically and 
added after each number his questions and 
ne 2 regarding it. After half an 
hour of laborious bre athing and deep cogi 
tation he had produced the fol owing 
compendium: : 


THE AFFAIR AT 
SUVI 


THE CHATEAU 
AC 


1. A crime has been committed. For young 
ladies do not stab themselves to the heart, cut 
off their hands, put themselves into baskets 
ind throw baskets, themselves ard all into a 
river unaided. 

This ts true. 


Evelyn 
but 


2. The v young 
Devenish, has been 
wears no wedding ring. 

Important to discover at the earliest moment 


Evelyn D.’ 


ictim 1S a 
who is or 


woman, 
married, 
antecedents 


no motive for the crime has been 
or suggested. 


3}. So tar, 
iscovered 
4. So far, the severed hand has not been 
found. 
Question 1 
death? Or at 


Why wa 
all? 


the hand severed after 


s. Another guest at the Chateau Suvlac dis- 
appeared upon the same night, an American 
girl, Joyce W hip ple, and a gold bracelet which 
she was wearing was found in E. D.’s basket. 

4 very unusual circumstance. 

Question 2. Was F. W. present when E. D. 
was basketed, and did the bracelet become un- 
fastened and fall unnoticed in the horror of the 
moment? i 


6. My observation assured me that E. D. 
had a great ill-will toward J. W. and would 
gladly have seen her dead. 

On the face of it, therefore, it would have been 
more probable that F. W. should be murdered by 
E. D. than E. D. by F. W. 


When E. D. betrayed by 
hatred her feelings toward J. W. Robin Web- 
ster was seated close to J. W. in a rather 
caressing attitude. 


8. When the fact of J. W.’s disappearance 
became known Robin Webster uttered a cry of 
grief and dismay. 

7 and 8 might have provided a motive for the 
murder of 7. W. by E. D. if the two girls were 
rivals for the voung man. But no motive for the 
murder of E. D. by F. W., since F. W. was the 


SUuCCE ful rival. 


9. Since E. D.’s bed was undisturbed and 
there was no noise in the house, it looks as if 
she had left the house and was murdered out- 
side. 

But when? The lights which I saw in the 
white house on the hill at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing have been explained by the Fuge d’ Instruction. 


It appears that Joyce Whipple did not 
hap in her room, either, and it becomes neces- 
sary to consider her position in this case. 


Her first statement to me in London 
about the letters which she had received from 


a glance of 


casting up t 


Diana; which according Hanaud may be 
xplained either 

a. She wished to prepare me for what was to 
happen at the Chateau Suvlac, for some pur 
pose of her own; 

b. She was a hysterical person; 

c. She was just speaking the truth. 

W ith regard to a.,Tidon, the Fuge da’ Instruction, 
would probably accept it. But he ( 
conviction. 

With regard to b.,no. She was not hysterical. 

With regard to ¢., longer scoff at 
telepathy. It is a fact. 


wants 


vou cannot any 


Joyce Whipple is generally held to be a 
rich American girl. Yet she spoke of herself as 
Cinderella. 


13. She might have been kidnapped. 
Why? 


14. She might have run away. 
Why? 


Tasborough for 
astounded and 
and the dis 


There remains Diana 
consideration. She was both 
horrified at the murder of E. D. 
appearance of J. W. 

Women criminals are admirable actresses. All 
police authorities agree. 


16. Her docility to her aunt showed that 
she had some great obsession. 
Quite. 


17. She has a picture over her bed which 
gave Hanaud an idea. 
Mem. I must see that picture as soon as I can. 


18. A light was burning in her room at half 
past two in the morning. When I knocked 
upon the glass door it went out extraordinarily 
quickly. 

Very suspicious. 

19. In view of the surprising difficulties of 
the case, judgment must be suspended. But 
some questions must be borne in mind. 

Yes. ¢.g. 

1. Why was Evelyn Devenish’s hand chopped 
off? 


S MR. RICARDO wrote those last 
ineffectual words, Hanaud’s voice 
spoke above his shoulders. 

“So there we are! We suspend the 
judgment! To be sure. What else can 
we do when we have no judgment even 
to suspend? And some questions must 
be borne in the mind. How very, very 
true that is.” 

Mr. Ricardo 
haughtily. 

“T made these notes solely for my own 
guidance.” 

“They are there, 
they had been made to guide me. 

“And, quite uni invited, you read them 
across my shoulder.” 

“Not as well as I could wish,” Hanaud 
answered imperturbably, as he reached 
forward and gathered the sheets in his 
hand. “You permit? But of course! 
What a question!” 

Indeed it had been Mr. Ricardo’s in 
tention to present this little summary of 
his inconclusions tc Hanaud at some dra- 
matic moment. For he realized that the 
Inspector of the Sdreté would need all the 
help he could get from his friends before 
he cut to the core of his difficult problem. 
And he was pleased with his notes. The 
form of them had a literary flavor. There 
were some 7 of Robinson Crusoe, 
fors and againsts in the 


flushed and looked up 


just as vi uluab le as if 
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Ne verthe less he Was 


same judicial spirit 
a little nervous as he watched Hanaud 
reading them. He had been jeered at and 


trampled upon before very unceremon! 


ously. 
He was d lighted therefore to see that 
his friend read them slowly and with a 
serious fac 
When he had done Hanaud folded the 


sheets and handed them back with a little 
smile of appr ciation. 

“You shall put them in your pocket and 
keep them sate so that no one sees them 
ind me. For | tell you, Mr. 
you almost write down there one 


but you 
Ricardo, 
most important question.’ 

Mr. Ricardo, on the other hand, 
conscious that he had written down 
ys but many important questions 
there was no “almost,” either, about his 
way of putting them. They were direct, 
short and pithy models of questions. 
But, of course, Hanaud would never admit 
iny really high merit in another. That 
was very, very far from the habit of his 
mind. Ricardo was accustomed to make 
an allowance for this defect in his friend 


was 
not 
and 


the Inspector and he smiled indul- 
or ntly: 
“You refer, of course, to the question 


whv Evelyn Devenish’s hand was brutally 
hacked off after her death.” 
To his surprise Hanaud shook his head 


vigorous!\ 


Ne That is a question—yes, but it 
leaps to the eyes that it 1s a ques- 
tior 

Mr. Ricard pulled his notes out of 
his pocket and studied them thought- 
fully 


“It is then the question of Evelyn 
Devenish’s antecedents,” he remarked 


and wa wrong again. 

“N The question you approached 
was much more subtle than that. As for 
Madame Devenish’s antecedents they 


come under the heading of routine. I 
think, indeed, we shall learn something 
definite about them at once—for Made- 
moiselle Tash rough has recovered from 
the shock of the bad news which I brought 
to is good enough to receive 


us 


ner 


He unlatched the door between the 
library and the drawing-room and passed 
in with Ricardo at his heels. The room, 
however, was empty and Hanaud stopped 
abruptly. The long windows stood open 
upon the terrace and Hanaud with his 
noiseless step approached them and 


eered cautiously out. He returned to 
Mr. Ricardo with an odd smile upon his 
lips. 

“It was just as well that I did not read 
your notes out aloud, my friend,” he 
said in a low voice. ““We speke of what? 


The hand cut off—yes—and Evelyn 
Devenish’s antecedents . That was 
all.” 


He was clearly relieved and now raised 
his voice a trifle above its usual com- 

ass. 

“We shall no doubt find the young 
lady upon the terrace,” and he stepped 
out at the window. 

Mr. Ricardo understood Hanaud’s 
anxiety when he followed him. For 
Diana was sitting upon a garden-seat 
close by the open window of the library 
and not a word which they had spoken 
but she must have overheard it. She 
raised her head, however, without the 
slightest embarrassment. Though her 
face was still pale, her manner was col- 
lected and she could even summon up 
the ghost of a smile. Only her eyes had 


the unmistakable look which comes 
with grave illness or immeasurable 
trouble. 


To Be ContTINuED 


What of Po a 


in one school four years; only eighteen 
had been in one school five years, only 
four had been in one school seven years; 
only two had been in one school nine 
years. In terms of percentage this means 
that 76.9 per cent of the rural school 
teachers in that state were serving their 
first term. They may have served a term 
In some other school also or even three or 
four first terms, but the point is that they 
didn’t remain in the same community. 
They were always “the new teacher.”’ As 
a matter of fact very few of them serve 
more than two or three years under any 
conditions. 

Statistics relating to one of the most 
prosperous of our Middle Western States 
show that the average term of service of a 
rural school-teacher is two years. This 
country has to recruit annually about 
two hundred thousand new school 
teachers to make up the losses due to de- 
sertion from the ranks. Roughly that is 
between one-third and one-fourth of the 
cotal force. Exact statistics and per 
centages on this point would not be of 
great value because conditions change 
from year to year, but it is worth noting 
that whenever employment is active in 
other fields teaching staffs are depleted. 
Che conclusion one ts forced to draw from 
an examination of the figures is that 
teaching is not a profession in this coun 
try at all; it is a transient calling very 
much like delivering newspapers or har 
vesting the wheat crop. Young people 
take a hack at the jobs for a little while 
and then quit. 

In view of the fact that so many of the 
teachers are young women it is natural 
that marriage should call considerable 


“g - 
numbers of them, but the great difference 
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between the statistics for large cities with 
well-organized school systems and the 
rural districts which have only the sem- 
blance of a system indicates that some- 
thing more than matrimony accounts for 
the huge annual turn-over in the staff. 
Fer instance, the figures for thirteen cities 
of more than one hundred thousand popu- 
lation states that have laws assuring 
teachers of their jobs without annual re- 
election show that the average annual 
loss is only four per cent. Almost any in- 
dustrial firm would envy such a showing. 
Teachers can be kept on the job, appar- 
ently, it the job is good enough for them 
to value it. 


EACHING has a tremendous appeal 

for young people. It would be strange, 
indeed, if it did not. By the time they 
leave high school they have been associat- 
ing with teachers for quite a number of 
years and it is only natural that some of 
them should desire to imitate. They have 
lived in an environment in which teachers 
were very importagt; they have studied 
teachers and they have some ideas on the 
subject of teaching. Consequently the 
statistics on the number of students pro- 
fessing a desire tofteach are always en- 
couraging. The National Education As- 
sociation calls attention to this fact in a 
bulletin issued last: year. A special com- 
mittee of that Association had sent out an 
inquiry blank to several hundreds of prin- 
cipals of high schools having enrolments 
in excess of one thousand asking them: 
“How many of the ablest twenty-five per 
cent of the studentg in your last grad- 
uating were preparing to be 
teachers?” 


Replies were 


aia 


class 


received from 22g high- 
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school principals giving data based on a 
total of 64,266 graduates in thirty-four 
states for the year 1926. The replies 
showed that twelve per cent of all of 
these pupils hoped to be teachers and that 
one out of five of the brightest and most 
promising twenty-five per cent of the 
—- were preparing themselves to 
e teachers. Apparently there is no diffi- 
culty about getting teachers. The de- 
pressing fact is that our school system, 
and more particularly our rural schools, 
cannot keep them. 

During the past ten years notable ad- 
vances have been made in the improve- 
ment of teaching conditions in some of the 
larger cities—not all of them, but a sufh- 
cient number to indicate a growing reali- 
zation of the need. In the rural districts, 
however, the low wages still paid to 
school-teachers will probably amaze many 
of the readers of this article. The Na- 
tional Education Association has com- 
piled statistics on all of the salaries of all 
of the 845,000 public-school teachers in 
the United States and reduced the figures 
to a simple table that shows: 


Rurat ScHoor-TEACHERS 


SALARIES OF 

No. Salary 
53,061 less than $500 a year. 
27,669 between $500 and $600 a year. 
44,610 “ $600 and $700 “* 
2,708 = $700 «6and $800 —* 
§95327 i $800 and $goo * 
545935 _ #900 «and $1,000 * 
35,320 = $1,000 and $1,100 “ 
30,482 " $1,100 and $1,200 * 
31,241 i $1,200 and $1,300 ° 
23,797 2 $1,300 and $1,400 * 
14,316 “ $1,400 and $1,500 * 

2,558 = $1,500 and $1,600 * 
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And next we come to a sharp break 
down to only 7,551 who receive between 
$1,600 and $1,700 annually. After that 
the declines are very rapid until finally we 
reach the very top salary of $6,000 a year 
and discover that only twenty-three per- 
sons in the whole rural-school system 
draw that sum. In fact only twenty-nine 
draw between $3,700 and $3,800. Not 
so good for the richest country on earth 
today! 


N THE cities, as a whole, wages and 
general conditions are much better, 
but even there, with the exception of a 
comparatively few strikingly progressive 
municipalities, teaching scarcely attempts 
to compete with other fields of employ- 
ment. 

It is generally recognized that elaborate 
systems are necessary to overcome the 
lack of experience of a considerable por- 
tion of the teaching staffs. These systems 
ire originated, for the most part, by text- 
book publishers and if it were not for the 
aa work they have done in sim- 
plifying the classroom tasks conditions 
would be much worse. What the text- 
book publishers have done is to standard- 
ize methods as well as to provide school 
text-books. For example, a new arith- 
metic is offered for, let us say, the fourth 
grade. It contains a series of problems 
scientifically selected to lead the pupils 
step by step into the mathematical knowl- 
edge appropriate to that grade, but the 
publisher does not stop there. He and 
the authors of the book prepare a system 
for the use of that ‘oe and then they 
send out experts to make this system 
clear to the teachers. 

As a rule this preliminary work is so 
well outlined that any teacher can grasp 
the system and use it. Thus she does not 
have to exert her own initiative; she 
merely follows the outline devised by the 
experts. It is like using a cook-book. ] 
do not know how to cook but in all proba- 
bility if I were to follow the directions in 
a cook-book to the letter I should turn out 
a fairly good dish. It might not be an in- 
spired dish—in fact it almost certainly 
would not be—but it would be better 
than one of my own devising since I know 
very little about cooking. 

Thus system and standardization come 
to the rescue very much as they do in 
a factory. 

Scarcely anyone in an automobile factory 
can make an automobile, but if each work- 
man will follow directions explicitly on 
that part assigned to his care, the engi- 
neers who designed both the automobile 
and the system are assured of production, 
even though a great many of the workmen 
may be inexperienced. 


HE American school system, includ- 
ing text-books, is highly regarded all 
over the world and dozens of foreign 
countries have adopted either important 
parts or all of the American system. Their 
need for it, as a rule, is based upon pre- 
cisely the same conditions that brought 
it into being in our own country; namely, 
teachers are underpaid and subjected 
to rather harassing conditions virtually 
everywhere. 
Strict standardization of method, how- 


ever, has the faults that would inevitably 
be associated with its virtues: to be spe- 
cific, the gifted and unusual teacher often 
finds herself cramped and stifled. She 
cannot sufficiently exercise her own per- 
sonality. 

The result is often boredom with the 
routine and eventually retirement from 
teaching. 

On the other hand, system imposed 
from above saves the pupils from the 
many mediocre teachers who could do 
little more than follow routine no matter 
how much liberty they had. 

Years before there was anything ap- 
proximating system such teachers in- 
vented their own routine and as a rule it 
was terrible. 

Abraham Lincoln attended in his youth 
what was known as a “blab school.” 
That name was quite appropriate; it was 
invented because the children studied 
their lessons by blabbing them aloud, 
over and over again, thus learning by 
rote. Avery poor system. And just as 
tyrannical as one could well imagine. 

There is not going to be much increase 
in the freedom of action of the individual 
teacher, but it is still possible and it will 
always be possible to have large numbers 
of teachers whose strength of mind and 
personality are so overwhelming that they 
will rise above system without attacking 
system and thus color it with the sunlight 
ot genius. 

Teaching is an art as well as a science. 
And like all of the other arts and sciences 
it requires practise. The greatest need 
of the public schools of this country today 
is a longer average period of service by 
teachers. That can be brought about 
only by making their j: »bs more attractive. 
How to do this is fairly well known. Vast 
numbers of informative, brief reports by 
practical students of the problem are 
available. 


I SHALL close with a few of the sug 
gestions about which there is amels 
any argument: 

Wages should be competitive with those 
offered by other fields of employ 
ment. 

Regulations affecting the private lives 
of teachers should be held to the lowest 
minimum consistent with sound public 
policy. 

Wage scales should be devised so that 
length of service and increasing pro 
fessional qualifications will be rewarded 
automatically. 

Primary teachers of outstanding ability 
should be paid accordingly without hav 
ing to move up to the high school (where 
they may be far less effective) in order 
to earn more money. 

Teachers should hold their jobs as other 
people do with a reasonable presumption 
of permanence as long as they give satis 
faction. 

They ought not to be dropped except 
for cause. 

This list could be extended to cover 
many other items, but just the few sug- 
gestions in the five paragraphs preceding 
would wipe out so many of the difficulties 
that the rest might reasonably be expected 
to cure themselves. 
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Sainted Ladies 


have been a_hard-hearted 
an unbending will who had 


there must 
Puritan with 
bequeathed to him this icy legacy of self 
shness. It troubled him as though he 
had discovered that he possessed an un 


suspected and unaccountable deformity. 

Douglas noticed it. “‘What’s wrong, 
Big Fellow?” he asked when they were 
ilone in the old gable room whose walls 
were still decorated with faded pennants 
ind limp tennis rackets. ‘Anything | 
an do?” 

Ky shook his head unhappily. “Noth 
ng old man.”” Then slumping on the bed, 
he regarded this tall elder brother specula 
tively. “‘What do you know about your 
wife’s family, Doug?” he asked. 

Douglas looked at him sharply. "7 
vaven't met all of them, Ky. The ones 
I've seen are all right—” 

You look happy, * mused Ky. 


“Tl am happy, Doug declared. 
Down-stairs Doug questioned hismother. 
What h uppened to the kid in the crash?” 
been like that for a month,” 
’s still in love with 


Vol B. sighed. “He 
Ann Clay—lI’m sure of that. But he’ 
grim spirits in 


There were a 
Doug.” 
saints, 


few 


ur history, 
And a tew Doug returned. 


rnoon dug into a 


HAT afte Mollie B. 


locked trunk hidden in a deep closet 


her room. In all the years of youthful 
xploring there had never been any run 
maging of that trunk. The smell of it 
was sweetly old, like pressed flowers in a 


book, and Mollie’s hands grew icy as she 
lifted out an old flat packet of clippings 
a legal-looking red cord. She 


that trunk 


with 
ant 


fied 


had me never to open 


again. 
by 


table drawer 


were 


hid 
W % ted 


the packet in a 
ind sil the others 
rh ven she ele # it out. 

“Let’s ¢t ilk, Keziah,” 
think we both need it.” 

Ky, whacking out a letter on a rackety 
old typewriter, looked up a little un 
easily but managed a cheerful reply. 

‘All right, Mollie. What do you want 
to talk about?” 


gone. 


she said. 7 


Mollie drew up a chair deliberately. 
“IT want to talk about you,’ she an 
nounced, “and Ann Clay Rossiter.” 


Instantly Ky’s eyes took on a guarded 


narrowness. 


‘There’s nothing to say—about us, 
Mollie.” 
“Very well,” Mollie agreed. “We'll 


findanothersubject. We’lldiscuss Keziah 
Cameron singly I don’t often ask ques- 
Ky. You'll concede that. But 
when I do ask I must have answe rs. 
Why have you quarreled with Ann Clay? 

The boy seemed to sag, the color went 
out of his face, the strain of long misery 
etched itself in lines about his lips. 

“We qu: arreled. It’s 
Mollie, Poignant suf. 
fering was in the cry. And 


tions, 


: : 
naven t 
I love that girl!” 
“T know it. 


yet whenever I think about her I hear her 
mother’s hideous reproaches and 


White 
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swearing in that horrible way... . I’ve 
been in hell, Mollie! “ 

Mollie nodded. “I know that hell, 
Ky. I’ve had little touch of it—with 


You didn’t know that, did 
you? How I’ve watched you, wondering 
what you inherited? What makes you 
think Ann Clery will be like her people? 
Don't you think that a girl growing up in 


each of you! 


that atmosphere might be inclined to 
err the other way—make any concession 
for peace , knowing the misery of conten- 
tion: 

“I’m afraid of heredity,” Ky was 
hoarse “You can’t sidestep the law.” 

“Oh, ves, you can, Ky. If you love 
enough you can break down any law.” 

He strode across the room, his face 
white and twitching. “I want to believe 
you, Mollie? Why can’t 1?) Why can’t 
1? What's the matter with me?” 


Mollie began to unfasten the red string 
that bound the flat packet. Her face 
grew haggard as she broke the seals 
irained and old and patient, as though 
she had sat tor a long time outside a 
dreaded door to see the latch lift at last. 


said gravely, “I’ve hoped a 

that this day would 
never come! I’ve hoped and prayed that 
I'd never have to tell any of you what 
I’m going to tell you now. But it was too 
much to ask... with four boys and 
Mary Ann. had to be 
and you are You are like some 
someone | loved 


Now 


; she 


“Ky, 


all my life 


There one 
that one! 
who 1s dead 
who was hard and unforgiving. 
| must humble you!” 

She slid the contents of the packet 
out on her lap. Old clippings, yellow and 
dry, folded pitifully flat. One by 
one she handed them to Ky. He stared 
at them numbly. 

“Read them!” 
something terrible 
“Read them all.”’ 

Ky read a common enough story. 
The story of a woman who had shot her 
husband. The details were common- 
ylace, a college professor ina wealthy 
institution for women, a man younger 
than his wife, too popular, too hand- 
some . the wife puritanical, jealous, 
unforgiving. There was an episode of a 
horseback ride, an anonymous letter, an 
overwrought woman threatening with 
then tragedy! The name of = 
couple was Douglas. Ky looked at 
Mo lie B. puzzled. 

“Who were they 4 

“My father and mother.” 

The papers slowly 
fingers. 

“Your father and mother?” 

“My mother shot my father when I 
was sixteen,” Mollie said, her voice a 
dead suffering level. 

Ky looked up at the portraits of his 
grandparents serene smiling pictures of 
dignified middle-agéd veople. ~Incredible 
that the shadow of wee ag could have 
darkened those benign countenances! 
But Mollie B.’s lips were set sternly. 
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on 


very 


ordered Mollie P B., 


and grim in her face. 


pistol, 


from Ky’s 


slid 


HERE were quarrels,” she was say 

ing, “years of endless terrible quarrel. 
ling. I sat up in bed night after night afraid 
to listen, afraid to miss a sound! | 
buried my head in my pillow and cried, 
Ky, as probably Ann Clay has cried . 


and I tossed my head defiantly and 
danced . and then... this came!” 
“They . he died?” 


“He died. And she was never brought 
to trial. She died in prison. 

Ky drew a jerked strangling breath. 
Mollie B.—his mother—had lived through 
a horror like that! Had won from it a 
sweetness and tolerant calm that made 
her sons her lovers! Another thought 
came to him. 

“Dad knew Mollie B.?” 

Her eyes shamed him. “Yes 

He felt cheap, apologetic, 
lacking. His ~— tightened. 

“I wish,” he said, “that I were half as 
good a man as my father! And you 


saint, Mollie B. We all know 


” 


, he knew. 
somehow 


you re a 
that!” 

“A saint, Ky,” his mother was grave, 
“wins her halo through fire and torment 
and the sword! Women who have had 
nothing to suffer cannot know how to 
have compassion for suffering. Have you 
thought about that? Have you thought 
of anything but yourself?” 

She began slowly, tearing the yellow 
clippings to bits. Never again, she knew, 
would she open this grave of her tragedy, 
never again look into the grisly eye- 
sockets of buried memory. Her face was 
stern, her eyes drove him remorselessly. 

“Do you think, Ky,” she asked, “that 
Ann Clay would want to marry you 
if she knew this?” 

Ky gasped. The hair on his temples 
darkened with moisture. 

“My God, Mollie B.!. I never thought 
ade might be... like that!” ‘He 
rose, faced her fiercely. “You've been 
dreading it . all these years . 

watc hing me, watching all of us?” 

His mother smiled. A _ bit of color 
came back into her eyes, her drained face. 
“Love, son,” she said, “is not afraid.’ 

Ky picked up his rumpled old hat. 

“’'m going,” he said, “I’m going . 
if I have to go on my knees!” 

Mollie straightened his tie, kissed 
him as she had not done since he was 
five. 

“She’s known the fire and the sword, 
she said. “It might be fitting to 

; 


on your knees. 


go 


HEN he had gone out and the roar 
of his old car had ceased to thunder 
in the garage Mollie > Cameron, who had 
been named Mollie Bawn after a stead- 
fast ship, looked up at the portrait of 
that lover of hers who had gone down to 
the sea and never returned. 
Her eyes were tear-wet but her smile 
was gallant. 
Ann Clay would forgive this son of 
theirs. Women were like that! 
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Capitalist 


Continued from page 47 


upbringing. “Life is real, life is earnest.” 
His parents and all his neighbors knew, 
preached and practised that. What right 
had he to expect a primrose path to 
open miraculously before him? Was it 
not decreed in the Good Book from which 
his father regularly read: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread”? 

The glorious, care-free, exhilarating va- 
cation, rosy and vibrant with dreams and 
ambitions, ended, instantly plunging him 
nto a nightmare. 

To make matters worse, he had spent 
the hundred! Like a fly in a bottle of 
oxygen, he had had a thrilling but brief 
spell of unalloyed bliss. 


HIS outline of Owen D. Young’s 

lineage, environment, upbringing 
ind struggle for an education is essential 
to an understanding of his later career, his 
deep sympathy with common humanity, 
his democracy never contaminated, his 
zeal for things calculated to ease toil and 
make happier the lot of those who sweat 
to do the world’s hewing of wood and 
drawing of water. The ‘brotherhood of 
man is not to him an empty phrase; it is a 
goal, a distant goal perhaps, toward which 
all men of good will must zealously, per- 
sistently, undauntedly progress—one step 
at atime. He emphasizes that; he depre- 
cates chasing distant rainbows. 

“I have been impressed in the course of 
my life,” he said to me recently, ““by the 
fact that bitterness usually comes from 
liscussing things which are not up for 
solution, something off in the future. If 
veople would do the things which are to 
be done immediately, and do them well, 
and not bother too much about far-off 
things except to see that we are headed 
right, mankind would make more actual 
pro zress and make it more harmoniously.” 

Harmony! There you have one key- 
note, perhaps the main keynote, of Owen 
Young’s creed and career. Through har- 
mony to emancipation, to freedom, to 
independence—that is the goal he seeks 
for others, for day laborer, for artisan, for 
farmer, for housewife, for all who bear 
heavy burdens. 

It was his genius for bringing harmony 
out of discord that won him his first rise 
in the world. Returning to Boston, the 
\.B. and LL.B. found a job in a law 
office. Shortly after he was selected as a 
lecturer in his legal Alma Mater. Later 
he was admitted into partnership, the 
firm becoming Tyler and Young. 

Although he was only in his twenties, 
he developed marked aptitude for settling 
cases out of court. Two brilliant youths 
about his own age, graduates of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
had organized an engineering firm that 
became interested in the then infant 
electric public utility industry, Stone and 
Webster. Their spreading operations en- 
tailed the making of many deals. Differ- 
ences sometimes had to be referred to the 


courts for settlement. They called in a 
youthful lawyer with a winning smile and 
a mounting reputation as a conciliator. 

This gave Young a chance to exercise 
his peculiar forte. As Stone and Webster 
spread out, so did Young’s fame for fair 
ness, ability, impartiality, peacemaking. 
He liked this line of work; he saw in elec 
tricity infinite potentialities; the utility 
field appealed to him as affording un 
limited scope for service—and, doubtless, 
reward. He threw himself, heart and 
mind, into mastering every angle of the 
kaleidoscopic electric industry and public 
utility progress. 

“That’s the one job on earth I would 
like,” Young remarked to himself on read- 
ing in the morning newspaper, while rid- 
ing in a street-car to his office, that the 
chief counsel of the great General Electric 
Company had been killed in an automo 
bile accident. His legal activities had 
brought him into contact with the com 
pany conflict sometimes. 

Exactly a year later the telephone rang 
while Young was visiting New York. 

“This is Mr. Coffin of the General 
Flectric. 1 would like to see you at once,” 
came the message. 

Turning to his wife, the puzzled lawyer 
said: “He probably wants to spank me for 
something I’ve done lately for Stone and 
Webster.” 

“IT would like you to become chief 
counsel and vice-president of our com 
pany,” was the greeting of the veteran 


founder and upbuilder of the greatest 


electric enterprise in the world. 

“I am delighted to accept,” was the 
enthusiastic reply. 

“But you haven’t asked anything about 
your salary.” 

“I would like you to pay me less rather 
than more than those holding similarly 
responsible positions. I would much 
aes have the organization feel .that I 
am underpaid than overpaid.” 


ONG before Mr. Coffin decided to 

retire it had become definitely taken 

for granted that there was only one man 

who would be considered as his successor, 
Owen D. Young. 

Why? 

First, because every executive had 
come to rely upon him for guidance and 
every workman knew he could look to 
Young for justice generously tempered 
with mercy and sympathetic understand 
ing. He never shirked a responsibility; 
often he offered solutions and volunteered 
to take the responsibility which the other 
party should have rightfully shoul 
dered. 

“IT have been astonished to find in 
business,” he told me, “how many men 
run away from responsibility rather than 
welcome it. I have always welcomed 
responsibility. Of course I have been 
willing always to spend the necessary 
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lischarge a Tre sponsibility to the best of 
my ability.” 
Said Gerard Swope, who was made 


president when Mr. Young became chair 
man: “The thing that impre sses me most 
about Mr. Young is his capacity to make 
the other fellow’s problems his own.” And 
\ ce President Davis wrote: “This pre 
motion has come to you because, among 
other things, you have a posit vely un. 
canny interest in the individual man 
Ihus every man in the company feels that 
you and he know each other through and 
through.” 

Chere you have it! 

“| always try to see things through the 
other fellow’s eyes,” Mr. Young modestly 
confessed to me. “But why shouldn’t I? 
I naturally learned to do this when I 
was practising law. To handle a case or 
to become a mediator or a peacemaker I 
simply had to see things as the other man 
saw them.” 

\fter spending two years in getting his 
own department into shape when he first 
the General Electric Company, 
Mr. Young had organized himself so as to 


jomned 


lave time to devote much attention to 
the company’s human relations. His 
native heath was not so very tar trom the 


main plant of General Electric, and often 
he had things with workers 
on vacation or during spells of 
dleness. Therefore he felt genuinely 
interested in them and their problems; 
ndeed, he still felt very much one of them. 
Plant managers learned to turn to him 
whenever labor clouds began to gather. 
And the men were always willing to trust 


discussed 


home 


his decisions 


y' JUNG'S very first act when elected 
head of the company will help you 
to understand why the statements quoted 
at the opening ‘of this article come 
naturally from him, notwithstanding his 
“capitalistic” position. Calling together 
forty of the leading men at the works, he 
addressed them thus: 


We spend an enormous amount of time and 
money 1n trying to manufacture our materials 
more economically and to make our products 
more valuable. The man who devises a method 
of saving a pound of copper in a machine or who 
finds we can substitute iron for copper, or re- 
duce the weight, is looked upon as having 
accomplished a great achievement. 

Now, our basic trouble is that we really have 
not learned how to make the most economical, 
the most effective use of the most valuable 
material we have. That material is not copper 
or iron or steel or tungsten. You could strip 
the plant of these materials and within a week 
you could resume operations. The thing I am 
referring to is the Auman material. Strip the 
plant of this and you couldn’t restore it for 
probably not for a generation. 
four thousand engineers dealing 
I'll try to deal with the men. 


years 
We have 
with materials. 


He has been as good as his word. 
General Electric has put into operation 
every tested-and-tried modern method 
and plan for the well-being and happiness 
and encouragement of the employees 
pensions, sick benefits, insurance, savings 
plans, even scholarships for workers and 


sons of workers. Also the employees are 


gradually becoming the owners of the 
largest amount of stock in the company 





owned by any one group. In time they 
conceivably will own a controlling amount, 
a consummation which would be greatly 
to the liking of the head of the com- 
pany. 

More. He wants to see the day, as told 
at the beginning, when industry as a 
whole will be controlled by those engaged 
in it, by the workers themselves, including 
all ranks. 

Emancipation from capital! ; 

The development and harnessing of 
electricity fascinates this man because it 
lifts heavy burdens from human backs, it 
releases men and women from _heart- 
breaking toil, it displaces drudgery. 

It was he, too, * x was instrumental in 
taking hold of radio when a mere toy, 
harmonizing conflicting interests, welding 
them together and creating one integrated 
organization strong enough to place this 
latest boon within reach of almost every 
family in the land—and capable enough 
of supplying musical and other programs 
of a distinctly higher order than thereto- 
fore available. 

Why did Young, notwithstanding all 
his other pressing duties, business and 
yublic, throw himself into organizing the 
Radio Corporation of America? Doubt- 
less he adjudged it good business to do so. 
But there were wider, more humane, more 
idealistic considerations. They reached 
back to his birth and boyhood associa- 
tions with the soil, associations still main- 
tained by ownership and operation of the 
ancestral farm and be periods of practical 
farming every year—‘‘and when I turn 
farmer I don’t do it by halves,” he 
declares. 

To my questions he replied: 

“The radio makes the farmhouse the 
center of the continent every evening. 
As my uncle on a farm put it: “We can 
take out of the air anything we want 
every night of our liie—the best that 
Washington and New York and Boston 
and Chicago and the Pacific Coast and 
every other part of the country has to 
offer.’ Are you astonished that I should 
thus be so deeply interested in 
radio?” 

After remarking upon the part elec- 
tricity has played in putting all Americans 
on speaking terms, by means of the tele- 

ohone, Mr. Young revealed how much his 
pene is set on ushering in a new and 
better day for our thirty-odd millions of 
farm folk. Time and again he has ex- 
horted the electric light and power leaders 
of America to redouble their efforts to 
hasten the furnishing of the invisible 
burden-bearer to the nation’s farms, 
farmers and farmers’ wives. 

Addressing the National Electric Light 
Association, he said: 


To the extent which we may substitute great 
supplies of cheap, inanimate power for that 
generated by the muscles of human beings, we 
shall not only relieve the exertion of workers, 
but we shall increase their output, which is the 
only way of advancing wages and living condi- 
tions. We must aim to make human beings 
directors instead of generators of power. 

Let no man think that power supply is 
remote in its reaction dn human weMare. 


Discussing his eagerness to emancipate 
farm families from the drudgery and 
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drabness of their life and emphasizing the 
national importance of achieving this, 
Mr. Young said to me: 

“In New York State fully forty thou- 
sand farms, or more than one-fifth of the 
total, are today receiving electric utility 
service. 

“An adequate and cheap food supply is 
the basis of all international competition. 
To insure this in America, life on the 
farms must be made such that intelligent 
and progressive men will live there. 
Cheap food is not produced by ignorant 
and incompetent farmers. Cheap food is 
produced by intelligent, progressive and 
~~ farmers. 

“Even should city rates not be reduced 
in all cases as rapidly as wished, the 
utility rate structure should be adjusted 
so as to make it possible to extend service 
as rapidly as feasible to rural com- 
munities. 

“Unless private ownership can attain 
this far-reaching end, then the State might 
feel compelled to step in to endeavor tu 
bring it about. Such obligations utility 
companies cannot toss out of the 
window.” 

Referring to the failure of our farmers 
to share equitably in our national pros- 
perity and to the urgency of taking 
effective action, this humane, progressive 
business statesman said: 

“We shall have to be wise enough to 
find some way of equalizing the prosperity 
of the nation. We shall have to be p ol 
enough to adventure, perhaps, into fields 
in which there are no eters sade to guide 
It is better to make the adventure 


us. 
and fail than to sic by and do 
nothing.” 


Stressing again the humane note, he 
observed: 

“The greatest service the electric in- 
dustry can render to the farmer is social 
rather than economic. The records of the 
frontier days show that on an average a 
man required two or three wives. I wel- 
come the day when electricity comes into 
the home to relieve the wives still further 
of their burdens. It may have been 
economically necessary for us to kill our 
wives, but it was bad social prac- 
tise.” 

The soul animating this Twentieth- 
Century protagonist of emancipation from 
back-breaking burdens now fastened on 
too many sweating human beings shone 
through when he thus admonished a great 
gathering of industrialists: 


May I suggest that invention, improved 
engineering, and courage to take the road, are 
needed now more in the social. than in the 
physical sciences. I recommend that we take 
the overhead of research and experiment in 
the social field now, when the social balance 
sheet is staple, and not postpone them to the 
day when it may be too late. 


OUNG has accepted his share of 
public service. His brains and 
breadth have moved Republican and 
Democratic Presidents alike to entrust 
him with vitally important mis- 
sions. 

He was a member of President Wilson’s 
First Industrial Conference, in 1919, also 
his Second Industrial Conference; a mem- 
ber of President Harding’s Conference on 
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Unemployment, in 1921; a member of the 
Reparation (Dawes) Commission, in 
1924; unofficial adviser at the Premiers’ 
Conference, in 1924; a member of the 
National Distribution Conference, in 
the same year; chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and Business 
Cycles, in 1922; chairman of the Amer- 
ican Division of the Geneva Federation, 
in 1925. 

It is an open secret that he was the main 
author of the Dawes Plan and the con- 
ciliator of the many conflicting parties. 
Presenting the now historic document to 
the Germans and their ex-enemies, Owen 
D. Young, rising to his full height of six 
feet, two, and smiling half-pleasantly, 
half - seriously, related this homely 
story: ‘ ‘ 

“f am a farmer. Before I left home 
one of my neighbors came to bargain for 
one of my blooded cows. When I told 
him the price he shook his head. He 
started to go away without the cow, much 
as he desired her. Then he turned back 
and said, ‘She’s most too dear to take and 
she’s most too cheap to leave.” He took 
the cow. 

The Dawes Plan having been “sold,” so 
anxious was Young to see it succeed that 
he undertook to remain in Europe for 


months in the capacity of Agent General | 


for Reparations, a post which made him 
the most powerful man on the whole 
Continent. Under his direction 


was set in motion and it has so functioned 


ever since. 


[ IT any wonder that this broad-gage 


business statesman has been frequently 


ideal candidate for 
Presidential honors? He is both a Demo- 
crat and a democrat. Power, wealth, 
fame have not spoiled his unobtrusive, 
easy-going, 5 pe yg. captivating 
personality. Not all his honors, not all 
his achievements, not all his influential 
issociation with the great in both hemi- 
spheres have weaned away his sympathy 
tor the class—the humble, toiling > mee 
from which he sprang and of whom he 
still regards himself as one. Rather does 
he regard these things as laying upon him 
an unshirkable obligation to bend all his 
privileges and powers and talents to 
lightening their load and setting them 
truly free. 
His last words to me were: 


mentioned as an 


“Harmonious progress toward the bet 
terment and the brotherhood of man is, 
or should be, the main objective of us all, 
whether we work mainly with our heads 
or our hands, handling mainly capital or 
handling other tools for the providing 
of man’s wants and the fulfilling of his 
aspirations.” ‘ 

Now do you understand why the open 
ing quotations in this article came, not 
trom a Communistic soap-box orator, but 
very fittingly from the recognized leader 
of modern American large-scale business, 
the foremost advocate of the economic 
emancipation of all who toil in factory or 
turnace or kitchen or field? 

He is not yet fifty-four. 
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mind?” she asked of Giovanni, giving him 
au SC roll : : 

ais Ave oe 

“Begin now, then,” says she, “ere they 
grow maudlin. Here, thou!” 

She was addressing me and quite in the 
mperial manner—a merchant's daughter 
but four hours removed! 

“Pen and_ ink,” 
hasten!” 

So that I left the room just as Gio- 
vanni, rising, addressed the assembly 
in terms of great and generous affection 
and begged them to bear with him awhile. 

I returned (with the ink and the pens 
and the sand and my sword placed oe 


says she. “And 


I could get at it more conveniently) to 
find the young man in the midst of a most 
treasonable and terrible speech against 
my gracious Lord Guglielmo, Duke of 





Continued trom page 31 


Rometia. Alas, what a memory the 
youth had! And what a vocabulary and 
what a trick (his commoner wife having 
written the speech and made him learn it) 
of shooting his words to the tender spots 
of his listeners’ imaginations. He had 
not progressed five minutes with the tale 
of his wrongs when murmurs began to 
arise; at the tenth minute—while he 
described how l, now beardless and un- 
known at his elbow, had invaded his 
castle and robbed him like a common cut- 
purse—certain of the younger and more 
drunken stood on benches and soon after, 
when he made an end, the whole hall was 
in an uproar of rage against my good 
master. / . 

Whereat the bride arose; most pretty 
and most practical. 

“Will such gentlemen as are of opinion 
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that such things ought not to be,” says 
she in a clear voice, “subscribe their 
names to a written promise of aid against 
the Duke of Rometia?” 

Had Giovanni asked them that, they 
would have hesitated; for most of those 
present were possessed of men and money 
(it is easy to promise what one has not 
got) and Rometia was both far away and 
noted for its manner of dealing with in- 
vaders. But at the woman’s voice they 
vied with one another in gallantry, the 
fools raising a roar of assent that was 
capable of launching fifteen thousand 
horse against my Duchy. 

“Pass the inker,” says the bride to me; 
while with her own hands she delivered 
the scroll to the wedding-guest nearest 
her. It was, as I saw at a glance, what 
lawyers call an undertaking or contract, 
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whereby each signer pledged himself body | 
and goods to the cause of Giovanni. Alas 
the intrusion into noble affairs of this 
woman of the people! Left to himself, 
Giovanni (had he stayed sober enow to 
complain at all) would have trusted to 
the aed of his lordly guests; have been 
satisfied with their verbal promises of aid; 
and in the morning would have found 
them quite oblivious of the whole affair. 
By this document they would be held to 
answer; their honors would be involved 
for all to see; certes they would march on 
Rometia. 

So I hurled the inker through the win- 
dow behind Giovanni’s chair (it was a 
woundy great thing in silver and took all 
the glass with it), drew my sword, seized 
the young man about the waist with my 
other arm and, had all gone well, should 
have leaped through the said window with 
him before anybody was ware of what 
was to do. But Fortune, smiling as she 
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had done by placing the banquet on a 
floor but ten feet above the street where 
all the guests’ horses were tethered, hath 
ever a tear in hereye. In lifting Giovanni | 
(who was too amazed to struggle) I caught | 
my foot in the great train of his lady’s 
wedding-gown. I staggered as far as the 
embrasure of the window before falling 
and then came to earth with my head F : ; 
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T WAS an evil moment, because before 
I could disencumber myself, much less 
get my feet under me, the lady was soiling 
her pretty hands by snatching up my 
sword and hewing at my head with the 
same. More and more did I regret Nan es seni Name 
Giovanni's low taste in women; a real lady hgh 
would have called for servants or for help ‘ : Address 
of some kind, so that I should have got 
1; City 
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with four deep cuts in my forearm, to 
find half-a-dozen gallants about me with 
“Death to him!” 
So one drunken young man, more eager washes away 
not at me but at the counterpart or double 
of myself which doubtless he saw; and I 
neck with one hand and about the knees NAFOLA Freckle Soap penctrates the pores, 
softens the skin and removes freckles and skin 
at his fellows, who went down like sO Narola soap not only rids you of freckles, but it 
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instant Giovanni, who was thus left be- skin—an attractiveness rightfully yours cakes for $1.00 Order today, enclosing $1.00; or 
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away scot-free instead of rising (as I did) 
drawn blades. 
“Spy! Traitor!” cries my _ lady. rec € oap 
than the rest, sprang forward, thrusting 1 
leaped forward and caught him about the 
with the other and threw him broadside | spots surely, completely. It simply washes them away 
you the charm and beauty of a clear, soft, unfreckled 
back just as his lady cut shrewd vy at the matchless for the complexion of young or old. Special refund your money ¥ NAROLA CO., 502A Archer 
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back of my neck. His skull intercepted | - 
the blow (had the sword not turned in her 
hand, thus presenting the flat of its blade, 
he had been killed then and there) and he 
was thenceforth so stunned that, having 
gripped me, he had not the wit to let loose. 
So that it was a simple matter for me to 
turn windowward, close my eyes, call upon 
God and with my welcome burden leap 
forth to where there were horses to be 
stolen. 

I broke one ankle and an arm, to say 
nothing of three ribs on the left side; but 
in some manner it proved possible to 
throw Giovanni across the withers of a 
very excellent nag (whose horse-boy I hit, 
in my irritation, rather harder than was 


| 
| 
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necessary), to mount myself and to take 
the road toward where my six men 
awaited me. 

The city guard was just closing the 
gates. I gall ped through the thick of 
them, followed by a humming flight of 
irquebus balls and after twelve hours of 
nightmare (we had two pitched battles 
with flying squadrons sent after us, ten 
strong apiece, and defeated them both) 
we came to Rometia and the Duke’s 
palace again. 

After Four Days. 

pane’ IN, good my Lord—I crave 
pardon. Truth to tell, | have been 
off feng military business again; in no 
less a capacity than Captain-General of 
the force which (as I told your Grace be- 
fore hortly to march hence and invade 
a neighboring state. I trust that this sud- 
den elevation from the condition of a pen- 
yner rejected by your Highness (from 
motives of economy) to the command of 


the best equipped troops I have had since 


my service with your Lordship’s father 
may in some sort excuse the te in the 
ending of this communication. 

Ha-ha! 

What with one thing and another (in- 
cluding a pistolet ball, fired during one 
of the kirmishes, which had grazed his 
brain pan Gyiovanni was in no state for 
conversation until a week h id passed by: 

ring which time I, too, lay fevered and 
delirious from the accidents hereinbefore 


mentions d: and | was still some what weak 
in the legs when on the seventh day I was 
ummoned to the Duke's audience- 
chamber. 

There, accommodated at Guglielmo’s 
left hand in a great soft chair 


to the right of the 


sat Gio- 


vanni: while Duke was 


the young man’s bride the furrier’s 
daughter. 

Opposite to them on the other side of 
the table was a fourth chair, to which my 
Lord very graciously motioned my aching 
bones, and—what took my eye most par- 
ticularly—on the table itself squatted so 
many bags of gold that the stout board 
bent under their ght. “Aha, alas!” 
thought I. Here is the rest of the young 
man’s fortune, brought by the lady as 
ransom for himself; a pity (1 thought 
further) and yet teach ng us I reflected) 
= s moral lesson: that we should avoid 

spair over x7 at administered to us by 
Fale lest Fate reply to our anger at her 
by rapping our knuckles again. 

As in this case. 

“Caradosso,” says the Duke and, as I 
tried to rise and salute, motioned me back 
into my chair. “I have sent for thee to 
be present at this ceremony because at 
this time, after thirty years of acquain- 
tance, I stand in thine estimation at about 
the level of a and highway- 


cut Gort 
Be silent. For that thou’st car- 


nev ertheless, even to 


ried out my orders, 


the extent of letting thine honor go to the 
devil with mine, here is reward.” 
And he threw me a bag containing the 


hundred crowns previous sly m rentioned. 
“Now to justify myself,’ says he and 

pointed to the numerous bags of money 

on the table. Also he fixed Giovanni with 


his eve. “‘Young sir, this gold is thine. It 
the same that was taken from that un- 























yrofitable well. The seals are intact and 
- the weight we estimate it at seventy 
thousand crowns. Is that correct?” 

Giovanni had become pale and speech 
appeared to have left him. He nodded 
his head. The Duke leaned back, put his 
finger tips together and smiled. 

"Twas confiscated,” says he, “because 
of my friendship with thy father; it is 
being returned because meseems I may 
now be friendly with thy father’s son. 
Robbery under arms is not to my taste; 
| hope the sacrifice I made for the sake of 
crony will be duly entered in 
This money, as giv ing thee basis 
was ruining thee, son. To 
I am informed by my 
wast in love 
thou wert 


an old 
Heaven. 
for mad ideas, 
take an ex¢ ample: 
correspondents that thou 
with this young lady when 
at sc hool i in Padua.’ 

Giovanni looked at his wife and nodded. 

“Well, considering that (on account of 
these leather bags here) thou wert de- 
serting her and suing to wed the Countess 
Antonia, of whom this—”’ says his Grace, 
pulling out a locket—“‘is the true — 
sentation, wert thou not in a parlous 
condition ." 

Giovanni nodded without glancing at 
the portrait; his wife, on the other hand, 
seized it and examined the poor Countess 
for a full half-minute. 

“Nevertheless ‘tw is not consideration 
for thy hx appiness t! hat caused me to act, 

says Guglielmo. “N ay. No more than 
it is for mine own happiness that I drink 
more wine than I should, keep 1.ore ser- 
vants than I need, stare at pictures and 
listen to music when I would rather go 
hunting and eat off gold and silver when 
the use of them revolts my sense of 
decency; maintaining moreover a vast 
army in velvet, whenas twenty fellows in 
leather would suffice my military needs. 
God wot I have had fighting enow in my 
time!” ; : ; 

Here the eld man looked at me and 
smiled. Indeed, we had done the fighting 
together. 

“But it is the function of a prince,” 
says he, “‘to show his fellows how to live. 
It is a function much lost sight of in these 
days, which is why nobility is falling into 
a sad disrepute. [ speak not now of mat- 
ters of morality, which are largely ques- 
tions of custom and taste, despite what 
the priests say; I talk of practical matters, 
of which one is this circulation of money. 
It is strange, but experience hath shown 
that man is by nature a miser; it is much 
to his taste to swink and sweat at what- 
ever he does for his living and then, in- 
stead of exchanging his money for the 
rewards of toil, to go bury it in a hole in 
the ground. It is his conceit that by so 
doing he keeps all his fruits for himself; 
whereas the fact is that he cannot taste 
them unless he shares them with someone 


else; I mean, in the way of trade. And 


I think that is the foremost function of 


princehood—to drag forth in taxation the 
money that would otherwise be buried 
and to spread it about among the popula- 
tion. Since, seemingly, thou’st learned 
to do this, I return thee thy money, beg- 
ging thee to spe ndfit as broadtast as pos- 
sible—a weary work. Let us hope that 
some day folk will learn to spend their 
money themselves, though I doubt it.” 
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The old man ceased, combed his beard 
with his fingers and looked smilingly at 
Giovanni's wife. She was brave in taffe- 
tas and fur and jewels—though not beyond 
the bounds of good taste. 

“Here’s one that will help thee,” says 
Guglielmo, looking from taffetas to fur 
and from fur to jewels. “Aye, eye! 


After a Week. 

O THERE, your Grace! Thus were 

the seventy thousand florins brought 
to Rometia and thus were they sent away 
again. And I am glad to inform your 
Highness that what “the young Giovanni 
had begun in desperation he continued of 
set purpose; so that his little county 

rospered and expanded and took unto 

itself other counties the rulers whereof 
were steady and sober men and not spend- 
thrifts, so that their armies were weak 
and their tradesmen discontented; until 
now, at this time of writing, the count 
hath become a Duke—the very same 
Duke of Costecaldo whose battle array 
(commanded by myself and now besieging 
your Grace’s capital city) your Lordship 
may observe from his windows. 

It is in fact from a tent very visible to 
your Highness that I write these lines— 
the red tent with the flag before it—but 
which the quality of powder now used in 
your Grace's service will not permit your 
Lordship’s cannoneers to reach. 

The Duke Giovanni, who hath jut 
visited me with the news that the towns- 
people will not much longer be restrained 
from opening the gates (they say that 
rather than pay taxes to your Grace they 
would throw the coins down a well, be- 
cause then at least they would have the 
amusement of a splash)—my Ducal 
master, I say, bids me write that invasion 
under arms is not to his liking but that 
he doth it as a friend of your father and 
that he hopes (as thy father did to him) 
to return what he will certes take from 
thee on this occasion when, as he did, 
thou shalt have learned to make proper 
use of it. 

Wherefore, in view of what I have nar- 

rated, | implore your Highness to secrete, 

before such time as we occupy the capital, 
a large sum of money the which, after 
being deposed and exiled, your Grace may 
commence to spend with folly and 
desperation. 

An excellent beginning to which course 
would be the reéstablishment of the 
pension formerly paid to 

L. peti Captain. 
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The Story of Your Car 


Continued from page 35 


Chrysler’ 


te. He wanted to build Chrysler cars 

nd he kept at it until he did. In the 

le long roll of the successful a 
‘ile men of America he is the only big 
nan the railroads have contributed. 

His grandfathers went west in covered 
s. His father drove a railroad loco 
notive—the next great step in world 
ransportation. 


vagons. 


Walter Chrysler —— the vision of 


the motor-car age—and passed up a bril 
ant ri uilroad career for it. 
And it’s a good bet that his boys will 


jump from motor-cars t 


sons in a new 80-Model Chrysies 


aere planes. It’s 


in the blood of such Americans 





The Reo and Oldsmobile are the 
next cars whose intimate’ personal” 
stories will be told by Frazier Hunt 
in the next issue of McCrure's. 
The story of the Buick was told in 


our May Z75SUE. 
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Mountain Madness 


Continued from page 15 


for New York, Lila seemed to look upon 
her fellow-passengers with superior dis- 
taste. He Rad taken for granted that her 
plea of weariness was only an excuse for 
getting alone with him; he found that 
she meant it seriously. Fingering the 
fifteen dollars in his pocket—all he had to 
entertain went nel weet roel he proposed 
1 taxi-ride in the Park. 

“No, Paul,” she reiterated, “I’m dog 
tired! Some other time. For the past 
hour I’ve scarcely been able to keep my 
eyes open.” A little perfunctorily he 
Mal sored afterward—he murmured 
tamiliar endearments and got no response. 
He tried to talk of his future plans, to dis- 
cuss his prospects at Mangel and Better- 
man’s, of which he was beginning to 

*ntertain some doubts. She steered him 
away from that by a series of questions 
concerning the W ade girls. 

“What do you think 
isked finally. 

“Pretty slow,” said Lila. “Don’t they 
ever smile? Not my idea of New York 
girls! Think of living as long in Man- 
hattan as they have and knowing so little 
about it!” 

Finally when he tried to kiss her good 
night at the elevator she evaded him with 
t turn of her head. 

“Not here!” she whispered. “Good 
night, Paul dear. Got to go by- low. See 
you at six tomorrow. She had kissed 
him only once since her arrival, and that 
a hurried and unsatisf: ictory caress in the 
lark hallway as they climbed to the Wade 
Ga» 


oa 


of them?” he 


The elevator slammed on a picture of 
Lila waving him a smiling but languid 
He started for the street door. 
Now the night had grown still and op- 
pressively hot. His feet were like lead 
and yet every separate nerve in his body 
seemed to be quivering and rasping 
against every other nerve. What was the 
matter with him, with life, with Lila? He 
found himself turning back from the — 
pacing the lobby. Suddenly he realized 
that he must be making himself conspicu- 
He stopped, looked about him. 


good by. 


ous. 


" WAS a quarter of eleven, the eve of 
that lively moment when the guests at 
the Hamblin would come stre: aming back 
from the theaters, the movies or Coney 
Island. The small and home-like lobby 
stood deserted of all but the bell-boys, 
who lolled against the pillars gossiping 
languidly and wiping their foreheads with 
wilted hi beret: om J Paul had drawn 
up near a group of padded chairs whose 
chintz covers gave a false promise of cool 
ness. With a motion almost unconscious 
he plumped down into the nearest. His 
nerves began to settle, he lit a cigaret and 
tried to eye things out. But he could 
not hold a consecutive train of thought 
for ten atte at a time. 

It was hot, so hot! A humid night was 
working up to the inevitable thunder- 
storm. 

A man was crossing the lobby. 
in a dinner coat, white waistcoat, 
flannel trousers, white buck shoes 
He at least looked spruce and cool. 
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took off his 
tall figure a 
blond 


encuiry desk, 
Pa i noted a 
rtectly 


on 


tne 
brushed 


wilted 


does itr 


hasnt even 


der how h 


ly halt consciously, for 
meditation to 


Mount 


ny again from 
Mount Juno, 
the jeweled snow in her tiara 
the glen at her foot where Forty 
Creek broke through into the valley 
pure, white waters choked with 
and terns quaking aspens with 
ntertwined boughs like green lace ... a 
trout jumping at the head of a rifle...a 
girl growing out of the background. 
Why, it wasn’t Lila it was 


majestic 


with 


cress 


field of his vision came a 
ement which jerked him 
out of hisdreams. The lounge lizard wait- 
ng by the desk had taken two gliding danc 
ng steps torward, was holding out both 
hands to a girl who had just emerged 
from the elevator. She looked like Lila. 

As a matter of fact she was Lila. 

Yes, Lila, though she had changed her 
S wore brilliant orange now 
with littl She let the stran- 
ger draw her close, she looked up into his 
eyes with her own pretty timid air. They 
near to Paul that her voice carried 


CROSS th 


4 sudden m 


adress 


ld shoes. 


were So 

to his ears: 
“Oh, George, 

waiting... I 


I hope I haven't kept 


you have hurried, I can 


1 
tell you 


The man touched her elbow, 


turned her 
toward the door. Paul could have touched 
them as they passed, but they were look- 
ing at each other. Paul half-started from 
his chair, sat down again. They glided 
through the doorway. 

“George and the truth hit him be- 
the eyes. The stranger was of 
course George Butler, the chain-store 
man from New York. With this identifi- 
cation the paralyzed Paul awoke to ac- 
tion. He sprang up, rushed after them. 
\s he reached the pavement the starter 
slammed the door of a taxicab. Their 
silhouettes showed through the window; 
looking at each other, not at 


tween 


they were 
him 
“Paradise 
the starter to the 
tated for a moment 
tation that night—then sprang torward, 
reaching toward the taxi. But the driver 
jerked forward, shot into a space of traffic; 
from his hand. 
idea? Do you 
” enquired the 
conventional 


Roof Gardens!” transmitted 
chauffeur. Paul hesi- 
it was his last hes! 


the knob wrenched away 


“Here 


1 taxi, 


what’s the 
young ft llow ¢ 
this un 


shor ke a by 


turned on him a pair of blue eyes 


steely 


“and quick 


grown sudat nly col 
“Yes!” he 
\ taxi slid into place 

Root Gardens 

the 


sald 


ordered Paul 
doo r be hi nd 


“Paradis 
lecisively and slammed 
him 

For in his rush across the lobby of the 
Hotel Hamblin something had clicked in 
Paul. He was no longer the slave of a 
woman’s whim, the knight on a quest for 
his lady. He was suddenly the son of his 


father And that father was old Mark 


Seabury, who crossed the passes in ’78 on 
killed a bad man in fair fight on 
made a fortune on his own, lost it 
and asked odds of no man, 
sheriff or Devil. For the 
spirit of Mark Seabury 
stirred in his son and Mark Seabury was, 
above all, sudden. — 
As Paul entered the Paradise Roof the 
first stragglers from the theaters were be- 
ginning to arrive and the orchestra was 
already jazzing like a group of maniacs, as 
though getting in all the music it could 
before the storm broke. He pushed for- 
ward to the edge of the floor, stationed 
himself behind a_ tub-grown acacia, 
watched the floor until he spotted the 
orange dress and the gold shoes. Lila was 
jazzing in the arms of the tall str: anger. 
‘As the y swept past him some dramatic in- 
stinct made him step out of sight behind 
the tree. This gesture was unnecessary; 
had he been the Woolworth Buil ling they 
would not have seen him. The music 
stopped. Lila and her man made their 
way to a table. And now Paul followed. 
the matter?” 


“\ HY ... what’s 

exclaimed George Butler  sud- 
denly. For Lila’s face had gone as white 
as her rouge would permit. She wet her 
lips, ope ned them, but the sound she pro- 
duced was only a kind of creak. Her eyes 
were staring over his shoulder. Butler 
turned in his chair to behold Paul ap- 
proaching with a determined but delib 
erate stride, his gaze fixed steadily on 
Lila. With the same deliberation he took 
a chair from another table, put it by 
theirs, sat down. He did not look at Lila 
again but addressed her astounded escort. 

“You're George Butler, I take it!” said 
Paul. 

“Yes,” replied Butler, clip ping the 
word. Into Paul’s welter of emotions 
came a sense that this lounge lizard might 
be a great deal of a man, after all, and 
likable. 

ti And you? 
resentfully. 

From Lila’s side of the table came a 
voice as little as that of a mouse and al- 
most as squeaky. 

“A friend of mine 
Mr. Seabury,”’ it said. 

“Oh!” said Butler, his expression of in- 
dignation changing to a smile. “You're 
Paul Seabury of Cowdray! I’ve heard of 
you. - 

Paul seemed to be 
situation. 

“Yes, I guess I can shake hands with 

you,” he said finally. 
“Well, if you put it that way I guess I 
can’t, > said Butler. Two pairs of strong 
blue eyes looked into each other now and 
for the moment there was no woman on 
earth for either of them. Lila sat back 
in her chair, alternately flushing to the red 
of her lips and paling to the white of her 
teeth. 

“IT won’t hold you long,” said Paul. 

“T’ve come here just to ask you if you ’re 
in love with this young lady.” 

“What!” ejaculated George 
“You've got your nerve . ms 

“Yes, partner,” interrupted Paul. “I 
sure feel just made of nerve tonight. 
That’s what I came to ask. Just that! 
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his own, 
his own, 
on his own 

woman, king, 
first time the 


” 


jerked out Butler 


. Mr. Butler... 


the 


considering 


Butler. 


Are you in love with this young lady?’ 
Butler’s jaw set. 
“What the 

I'd better see you outside, 

voice had gone low. 

“Later, if you want to,” replied Paul 
“But I didn’t come here to fight. Only t 
talk things over sort of reasonably.” : 

Butler was rapidly losing control of his 
temper and his voice. 

‘What right have you to ask me that? 
he jerked. 

“Well, I’d been su posing I was er 
gaged to her, for one thing,” said Paul. 

ala sudc ienly found her voice. 
“Let me I can explain . . 

she began. Paul looked at her. 

“Lila,” he said—and his voice grew 
softer. ‘“‘We’ll get through this thing 
faster if you let me do my talking first 
and you do yours afterward. As I was 
saying, | was under the impression that | 
was engaged to this young lady. Let's 
say I was fooling myself. a, s call it all 
my fault. Now I ask you again. Are you 
in love with her? You certainly aren’t 
afraid to tell me that, are you?” 

It was a challenge. George Butler took 
it. 

“If you put it that way 
said Butler. 
“Fine!” 
question 1s 

her?” 


who the I think 
” he said. His 


I am!” 


next 
mar©rry 


“Now the 
want to 


Paul. 
do you 


said 


‘Would I want anything else?” asked 
— and half rose from his chair. 

Paul laid on the table a restraining 
hand. “Now I told you already th it | 
didn’t come here to start any thing,” he 
said. “I don’t want a fight. I didn’t 
come here to fight. I'll i gize for an y 
thing I’ve said that hurts you. But if 
you want to fight, after we've talked this 
thing out, I'll sure be accommodating.” 
Again he looked at Lila, whose complex- 
ion was coming rapidly back to normal. 

“George Butler says he’s in love with 
you and wants to marry you. He’s pro- 
»osed to you you get that, I figure. 
ae the next question is, do you want t 
marry him?” 

A series of ripples convulsed Lila’s pink 
throat. 

“Don’ t be afraid to speak up,” said 
Paul. “I’m feeling peaceable.” 

“Yes!” ania ts suddenly. 

Paul rose. He had lost none of his de 
liberate calm. 

“That’s all, I guess,” he announced 
“T don’t think you and I want to see each 
other outside, Mr. Butler. “Least, | 
don’t.”” Now for the first time he seemed 
a little embarrassed. “I hope you'll be 
happy!” he blurted finally. He turne 
on his heel, strode to the entrance. 

The eyes of the newly plighted followe: 
him as he threaded his way through th 
potted trees, compounded with the check 
room girl, disappeared behind a pillar 
Then: 

“Lila!” said George, and: 

“George!” said Lila 

The thunder crashed nearer, big hot 
raindrops. began splashing the leaves 
The musicians hastened to cover their 
instruments, the guests rushed in kaleido 
scopic files to the covered café, but George 
a Lila sat holding hands across the 
table and murmuring. 
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BE ATRICE turned over beside Sophie. 

“What's that door-bell ringing for 
at this time of night?” she enquired s o> 
ily. ‘“‘First it’s a thunder-storm, then it’s 
the bell. Get up and answer it, kid.” 

The young and eager Sophie was al- 
ready fumbling i in the dark for her neg- 
ligée. But as she emerged into the corr- 
dor Mary was —— the — tube. 

“Hello! NVhy Paul . what on 

earth?” came the decisive voice of Mary. 
At this Beatrice sprang out of bed, tip- 
coed over beside her sister, listened to the 
rest of the one-sided conversation. 

_ “At this time of night but we’re 

1 bed... all right if it’s important... 
yes, I'll let you in as soon as io dressed. 
Wait outside in the hall until I open the 
door. . . . No, I won’t be long.” 

As the speaking-tube snapped shut 
Beatrice closed the door of room 
juickly but noiselessly. 

““Get back into bed, kid, ” she whispered 
through the darkness. “This is Mary’s 
business!” The sisters did not go to 
sleep again, however, but lay listening to 
the rush of Mary’s dressing, the creak of 
the outer door and at last the dim mur- 
murs of a feminine voice and a masculine. 

This—had they indulged their dis- 
courteous impulse to put eye and ear to 
the keyhole—was what they might have 
seen and heard: 


\ HEN at last Mary opened the door 
Paul seemed to burst through it. The 
— lers of his coat were wet as though 
» had defied the rain, his tawny brown 
hair fell in wisps over his forehead: and 
involuntarily Mary stepped back from 
the blaze of his eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid of me!” he said and 
there was in his voice a ring which she had 
never heard before. “I’ve come to tell 
you first that it’s all off between me and 


if you’re glad,” said 


“Yes,” said Paul. “I saw you had her 
sized up. I’ve done a lot of sizing up my- 
self in the last twelve hours.” 

“It’s final, is it?” enquired Mary. She 
seemed to have a little trouble, here, in 
controlling her voice. 

“Final! I should say! She’s engaged 
to George Butler. I fixed that myself. 
Never mind how. Oh, don’t think she 
threw me down! She was still playing me 
on the string. Me, if she couldn’t get 
a Butler. Anything to live in New 

York—you know,” he added vaguely as 
though in despair of dealing with a situa- 
tion so complex. 

“And so,” he went on, “the slate’s 
clean. And I’ve come up here to tell you 
it’s you I’ve loved all this time, although 
I’ve been damn fool enough not to know 
it until tonight. And 
marry me youve got to marry 
me.. 
Mary had sunk down on the sofa. He 
took a step forward. She put up both 
hands, palms out, before te face as 
thou h to fend him off. 

“Wait!” she cried. “Wait!” Her 
voice was a little thick. “Sit down, Paul 

. that chair. .. . I want to talk this out.” 

“You can talk all you please,” said 
Paul. “But you’ve got to marry me.” 
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this easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once 
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ing Fayro baths in the privacy of their own 
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Mary paused for a moment as though 
her And when she 
question remote from 


collecting forces. 


spoke ner se -emed 
the important business in hand 

“Paul, first of all a ‘mountain 
man, aren't Be honest with your- 
Don’t you love your 


better than any 


you re 
*t you? 
selt—and me—now. 

Cowdray mountains 
on earth?” 


than anything 


thing else 
“Better 
Paul. 

“Suppose I say I'll marry you provided 
you stay in New York?” 

“Well, I came to New York in 
veginning for Lila. I'd stay for 
wouldn’t 1?” 

“Willing to 
NM iry. 

“Td Death Valley if you 
there loving me,” Paul. He showed 
gns of rising but Mary checked him with 


except A yu,” 


the 
you, 
always?” said 


stay here 


stay were 


said 


another gesture of her hands 

“Paul, interrupt me for 

Even when I tell you that I’ve loved you 
ver s I saw you first. Even when I 
ll you that I’ve been through Hell to 
ind that I’m going to be in Heaven 

soon. Butoh, Paul! I do want to 

ws settled to have you know 

ervthing . before . 

“Paul, New York is no good for you and 
listened to your talk about 
here for Lila And it tore 
it was | ila and 


, | 
don't awhile. 


nce 


I’ve 
i home 
not only because 
but because Paul, do you 
ow long it took the manager of 
irtment to work up from where 
forty 
I’m 


ow? Ten years . . to 
lars a week And me 
ever go. Be: +e 
special job. She 
has brains... 


s far as I'll 
lucated her for a 


a chance and she 


and she'll do well. But poor little Sophie 
... she hasn’t brains not that 
kind And there’s still a little of 
Mother’s money left. And so . even 
long before I saw you, on Monday, Wed- 
and Friday evenings... 

“Oh, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days! [’ ve wondered . 

“Night school learning restaurant 
and tea room mani igement,” announced 
Mary. “I gave you a sample tonight. 
You remember how I’ve kept asking you 
about the tourist trade through Cowdray? 
You didn’t know what I was driving at, 
you old dear! It was only a kind of 
dream, of course. I’d never have taken 
you away from Lila, Paul. And if you'd 
married Lila it was the last place in the 
world ...I wasn’t learning tea-room 
management just on that chance. I’d 
been intending for two years to take 
Sophie and get away and start on my own. 

“But now the dream can come true. 
You see, don’t you Paul? Isn’t it funny 
that I’m talking business this way when I 
want you to take me in your arms? 

Yes, I know we'll laugh at it some day 

but I must I don’t know why 

‘A restaurant and tea-room right on 
tourist route before anyone else 

opening. I've still got c: ipital 
start it. I'll take Sophie if 

me. Her only chance is to 
poor, pretty, ducky little 
and hes will she marry if 

And she’ll do for help 
she'll love it. Beatrice is getting ahead 

but if she wants to come be- 
cause we'll soon be needing an office force 
You see, we won t stop long with a 
tea-room. Be fore we're through it’s going 
to be a hotel. Perhaps you won't like 


nesday 


the 
sees the 
nough to 
you'll let 
marry 

Sophie 

we stay here? 


Sc 


being the man round a tea-room. I 
shan’t blame you. Well, you can do 
something round the mines for awhile 
just as you used to. until we 

get the hotel started and need a manager. 

She stopped, a little trembling ran 
over her straight lithe figure. 

“With you . .. back to Cowdray! 
murmured 1 Paul. 

“Yes, Paul, back to our Mount Juno. 
And now Paul dearest . . .” 


N AND on went the voices outside; 

rising, falling to passages of silence, 
rising again. At last young weariness 
overcame affectionate curiosity in Beatrice 
and Sophie and they fell asleep. 

Paul walked home in the summer dawn. 
Walked? For whole blocks he ran, then 
stopped and, oblivious of the early-morn 
ing stragglers, threw up his arms to the 
rosy promise above the eastern roof- tops. 
He was dreaming again—but now he was 
dreaming true. 

Mount Juno and Mary 
Mount Juno! 


Mary and 





Coming in the Next McCLURE’S 


THE GREAT ONES ARE 
MODEST 


O. O. McIntyre—the man who 
has known them all—from 


national banker to jazz orchestra 


inter- 


leader, gives us intimate glimpses 
of the famous men who hide their 
glory. Among the five he admires 
most the author finds no show-off. 











Nine Points in the Law 


aradise,” we 
1s he Ww 
here 
is to 


Says 


trom P 
want to know 
told about this 

cn P pe rock 

“The price,” 
thousand 

“Plus the feed bill,” 
forget that.” 
“I need 


says Dirty. “All 
many lies have been 
galaxy of animiles 
acquire.” 
Barker, ‘“‘is 


one 


Art “Don’t 


Savs 


Barker. 


heavy 


no reminder,” 
little jigger with 
black mustache. 

“Would yuh like “em?” he 

“Tf it ain’t too much trouble.” 

Art got up walked to 

lin’ doors. 

“T’ll show ’em to yuh,’ says he, “but 
I'll make yuh a nice bet that Piperock 
don’t never git ’em.”’ 

Art slid the doors open and goes in 
while me and Dirty are kinda waitin’ for 
the other to go in first, and then comes 
the sound of two objects meetin’ real 

It was kinda like: 
ock! 

And a second later Art Miller sails past 
us, turns over twice and comes to a sto 
on the seat of his pants in the street with 
a horse-collar around his neck. 

Both of are cross-firin’ 


Says 


H s i skinny 
} 


asks. 


to see 


ind the big 


sudden. 


Vo-0 


his, eyes his 


Continued from page 61 


nose for a minute and then he wails: 

“Who in hell hung that work-harness 

in re ach of that damn packydurham?”’ 
“That was Jewel of India, ” says Bar- 
ker. “He throws things.” 

“I sh’d judge he does,” says Dirty, 
softly closin’ the doors. “Inspection is 
over for t’day.” 

“Oh, he’s probably all right now!’ 
Barker. i 

“So are we,” nods Dirty. 
the demonstration.” 

We bowed pleasantly to him and went 
back up the street, while Art Miller limps 
back to the shade with the horse-collar 
still around his neck. 


’ says 


“Thanks for 


T THE hitch-rack we are met by 
4 the gang from McFee’s saloon and 
they're shore a stiff-necked outfit. 
“We're a committee,” says Tellurium. 
“Tt is our duty to notify yuh that Pipe- 
rock ain’t goin’ to git nothin’ from Para- 
dise. She keeps what she’s got. You 
pack that word back to yore village of 
vice-presidents, wil yuh? And the less 
we see of you Piperockers the better 
we'll like it.’ 


Bill is standin’ in the door of the sa- 
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loon with the shotgun and by the expres- 
sion of his lips he’ s ; still countin’. 

“That’s carryin’ intimidation too far,’ 
says Dirty, as we slow up out of range. 
“That flea-ridden hamlet ain’t got no 
more use for them animiles than nothin’. 
I never had no use for ’em myself until 
I seen what that elephant done to Art 
Miller. Now I’m strong for elephants. 
There’s an animal with a sense of doin’ 
the right thing. Do yuh know anythin’ 
about ’em, Ike?” 

“I know they’re a two-ended riggin’ 
with a thick skin and a couple of rp. on 
one end, and they ain’t considered vulner- 
able to anythin’ fess than a cannon loaded 
with door-knobs and barb-wire. 

“They'd do well around here, Ike,” 
says he. “Yaller Rock County needs 
things with them qualifications. I'll tell 
yuh, I’m shore interested in elephants 
since I seen that one make a ringer on 
Art Miller. It’s too bad that it wasn’t 
an anvil instead of a horse-collar.” 


TELLS Magpie what Paradise had to 
say and that night he calls a meetin’ 
of the Chamber of Commerce. I’m in- 
vited to attend but I declines and joins 
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forces with Mighty and Dirty. I’ve got 
two hundred dollars cached in our cabin 
and Magpie knows where it is. I reckon 
| got kinda hazy durin’ that evenin’, 
‘cause I used up considerable credit with 
Buck Masterson, and when I looked in 
that cache the money is gone and in its 
place is a bill-of-sale for one Nubian lion, 
delivery of which is guaranteed by the 
Piperock Chamber of Commerce. 

i buckles on my gun and goes huntin’ 
for the president of that august body but 
soon finds that he’s gone to Paradise with 
the rest of the board. I finds Dirty Shirt 
settin’ on the sidewalk in front of Wick’s 
store and his bad eye is loopin’ the loop 
considerable. 

“Did you drink the same kinda stuff I 
lid last night?”’ he asks me. 

“I’m inclined to think I did, Dirty.” 

“Are yuh sane this mornin’?” 

“T reckon I am. I’m crazy in a way, 
of course.” 

“One way’s as bad as another, Ike. 
Look at this!” 

He hands me a bill-of-sale just like 
mine, only his is for one Indian elephant. 

“Who knew where yuh cnet yore 
money?” I asks. 

“Just and only me, Ike. 
of my own free will.” 

“I didn’t. Magpie stole mine and left 
a bill-of-sale for one Nubian lion.” 

“Oh, my God! Let’s get a drink.” 

We found Mighty Jones settin’ in there, 
holdin’ his head in his hands. He squints 
at us, rubs his chin with the back of his 
right hand and says: 

“Figurin’ any old way yuh want to, 
gents, what’s a R’yal Bingal tagger worth 
on the open market?” i 

Me and Dirty stare at him for a while 
but he don’t mind. 

“You ain’t aimin’ to go into the tiger 
business, are yuh, Mighty?” asks Dirty 
Shirt. 

“Aimin’ to? Hell, I’m in it already!” 

He reaches in his pocket and brings out 
a bill-of-sale which shows that Mighty 
Jones is sole owner of one Royal Bengal 
tiger and has paid two hundred dollars in 
coin of the realm. 

“How didja happen to do this?” I asks. 

“Civic pride, The. I shore had plenty 
of it last night, but she’s done oozed away. 
It was every cent I owned and | was 
savin’ up for my old . 

“You won’t need it, Mighty,” soothes 
Dirty. “If half of what I’ve heard about 
tigers is true, old age won’t never bother 
you none and you won’t even have to 
spend a cent for burial. Where’s Buck?” 

“Him and the Chamber of Commerce 
has gone to Paradise to git an option on 
them animals. Said they had six hun- 
dred in cash and all they need is four hun- 
dred more. Won’t Paradise and Yaller 
Horse be sore?” 

“If they’re lookin’ for sore spots, they 
don’t need to go that far,” says I 

Well, this Barker person sells them an 
option for five hundred dollars with the 
consideration that they'll let him live 
under Piperock’s protection until we 
raises the other five hundred. He don’t 
look so awful bright but he don’t need to 
read any handwritin’ on the wall to know 
that Paradise won’t appreciate that op- 
tion. Magpie paid him five hundred and 


I dug it up 


jungle, which is a white gi 


they put that extra hundred in the 
treasury. It was Testament’s idea be-| 
cause he’s treasurer. 


ARKER moved down with me and | 

Magpie and that night he told us all 
about how he went busted in the circus 
business and his actors all left him when 
the treasurer ran away with the money. 
He admits that he don’t know anythin’ 
about animals but he does say that we’re 
gettin’ ‘em dirt cheap at that price. Says 
that the Nubian lion has killed three men 

-which makes him valuable. 

It didn’t make my bill-of-sale look any 
better to me. I asked Magpie what he 
meant by swipin’ that money from.me and 
he said I hein xs lose because I had per- 
fectly good collateral in the lion. Barker 
tells me that the lion is worth a thousand 
dollars in any country. 

It seems that Scenery Sims ain’t took 
none of the picture yet because they can’t 
exactly agree on who is goin’ to be the 
hero. He goes on the theory that united 
we stand, divided we fall apart; so Magpie 
and him are tryin’ to arrange it so that 
there won’t be no hero. 

In the first part of the story the hero 
fights a wild lion and kills him with his 
bare hands. After he’s killed the lion he 
finds a collar on the lion and tied to the 
collar is a message from the “— of the 

rl, askin’ for 
somebody to rescue her. 

That’s about as far as they've got. But 
that’s plenty work for some cowpuncher. 
I can’t see why there should be any jeal- 
ousy over who kills that lion but I do 
want to know what in hell is goin’ to be- 
come of the zoological garden and my 
two hundred dollars. 

Magpie says he’s been doin’ plenty 
thinkin’ about it and mebby they’ just 
choke the lion unconscious, instead of 


killin’ it. 


HE next day Tombstone Todd, Hair- 

Oil Heppner and Half-Mile Smith 
all came over from Yaller Horse. Them 
three jiggers would make Captain Kidd 
look like a _psalm-singin’ missionary. 
Tombstone claims that his sportin’ in- 
stinct prevents him from shootin’ a man 
except on the run. He’s a wing-shot with 
a six-gun and he’s so mean that he has a 
a <> ache. 

air-Oil ain’t got no scruples. Neither 
has Half-Mile, for that matter. When 
he runs out of cartridges he throws rocks. 
Nobody asked ’em why they comes to 
Piperock. They ain’t the kinda folks 
that yuh pokes questions at unless yuh 
want a real hot answer. 

But I knowed that they wasn’t just 
spendin’ the day in Piperock. Tomb- 
stone is packin’ two guns and he takes his 
drinks with his back to the bar. Scenery 
Sims brings his three-legged picture 
machine up to the saloon, took one look 
at this trio from Yaller Horse and took it 
right back home. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” roars Tomb- 
stone. “I thought I was goin’ t’ have m’ 
itcher took but I reckon I scared that 
little chicken-necked wimpus out of a 
year’s growth. So that’s the contraption 


that’s goin’ to elevate Piperock above the 


>”? 


rest of us, eh? 
11! 


Can You Tell? 


Look over some of the ads in this magazine 
What’s wrong with them—can you tell? 
There is something wrong with every ad 
no advertisement is perfect. Sometimes it 
is the words used in the headline. Some 
times it’s the illustration. Sometimes the 
ad is too crowded. Again the wrong publi 
cation may have been selected—these are 
a few of the fascinating problems confront 
ing every advertiser. And the man or 
woman with ideas and opinions who can 
help solve these problems is being paid 
startling big money. 

Millions upon millions of dollars are being spent 
every month in newspaper and magazine adver 
tising—to say nothing of the many millions spent 
in mailing out catalogs, sales letters, circulars, house 
organs, and broadsides. And nearly every adver 
tiser admits that his advertising and sales literature 
do not pull anywhere near the business they should 
—that there's tremendous room for improvement 


Get Into 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING is easy to 
under the right guidance. Can you imagine 
anything more fascinating than taking just an 
idea and developing it step by step into a finished 
advertisement, or a completed sales campaign? 

The amazing growth of the Page-Davis School of 
Advertising (founded 1896) and the success of our 
graduates is undoubtealy due to our unique and 
practicai method of instruction. No text books 
whatever are used. From the start you are given 
practical advertising work to do, just as though you 
were employed in an advertising department. 


learn—especially 


Make Your Day Dreams Come True 


If tomorrow you were offered the priceless op 
portunity of going into a prominent Chicago Ad 
vertising Agency for a year, to learn the business 
from beginning to end—and you knew that every 
day your every step would be guided by experts 
and you knew that a sincere interest would be 
taken in your progress—you would jump at the 
chance, wouldn't you? And that is substantially 
just what the Page-Davis School of Advertising is 
offering you! 

Mail Coupon for FREE Book 

Simply send the attached coupon and we will mai! 
you a remarkable booklet called How to Win Suc- 
cess in Advertising which tells you how you may 
now quickly learn advertising during your spare 
time at home. It tells about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you in this fas- 
cinating profession—how to de- 
velop your ideas and realize big 
money for them in advertising. 

Remember that sending the 
coupon does not obligate you in 
any way. Then get it in the very 
first mail—it may be the means 
of putting you in the big money 
class almost over night. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 731-A, Chicago 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 731-A, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
e your free Booklet How to Win Sweces 
part ars regarding your Co 
I am not obligate 
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‘FE I was you | wouldn’t talk too 
id.”’ savs Dirty Shirt. “Yo’re in Pipe 


must remember 


’ snorts Tombstone. ““W 
here to start a argument, you jJangi 
juniper bug. Start talkin’. Us 
from Yaller Horse is more 'n a 

natch for vor hull damn town. Wi 

t noways strong on upl ft but we're 
hore hell on the knock-dowr Cut yore 
\ fr 1OoOst P pero k! ; 

Are you ll backin’ Paradise’s play 
sk Dirty 

‘T’ hell with Paradise!” roars Half 
Vial “We're agin both of yuh. We're 
wise t ill yore skulduggery and yuh 


in’t git away with it. Weve been to 
Paradise t’'day and they shore heard from 
is Kact of the matter is, they've 
throwed an armed guard around Miller’s 
very-stabl ; 

“Why don’tcha throw in with us?” says 
I. “Mebby we might make it together. 
We'd throw our zoological garden open to 
you Yaller Horse folks any time yuh 
night come over.” 

“You uC to hell!’ explodes Hair-Oil. 
“We don’t split with anybody. We rise 
Where’s this 


tall on our own merits 
vere Barker person who purports to own 
them animiles? We aims to tan his hide 


ind sell it to the highest bidder tor a cheer 
ver. Either you or Paradise has got him 


“Piperock ain’t hidin’ nothin’ from you 
snake-hunters,”” says Dirty Shirt. “It we 
vad him we'd keep him, Hair-Oil. You 
three rabbit-faced geewhinkuses couldn’t 
take a stick of candy away trom a Pipe 
CK Daby 

Tombstone kinda jerks like he had ner- 
vous trouble : but he ain't; he’s just scared 
t They all know Dirty 
Shirt well enough to go easy. 

“We'll git what we want,” says Hair 
(| 

“You'll prob’ly git what yuh need,” 
sAVS Dirty 

\fter while they halts drinkin’ and 
lombstone says to me: 

‘Ike, | hear that Piperock has a option 
on them animals.” 

“She has, Tombstone. 


start anythin’ 


Nobody can 
touch ‘em.” 

“That’s what I heard in Paradise. 
Chev're lookin’ for Barker too. At least 
they say they are, but they’re almost as 
big liars as Piperock, so we don’t know 
what to think.” 

“Well, if vuh can’t think any straighter 
than yuh can talk it wouldn’t do yuh any 
rood, anyway,” says Dirty. 


\ JE LEFT ’em and went down to our 
shack, where we finds Magpie, 
cenery and Barker. Scenery has told 
m about the three representativ es from 
Yaller Horse and Barker shore is uneasy. 
“| better get away from here,” says he. 
They probably know I’m here. Some- 
body in Paradise told them.” 

“Where'd yuh go?” asks Magpie. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Suppose yuh slip out to my place,” 
savs Dirty “Magpie, you saddle a horse 
for him while I slide back to Buck’s place 
ind see what’s goin’ on. He can circle 
the town and meet me. It’s a cinch them 
fellers won't foller me.” 


\ 


“That would suit me better,” says 
Barker. “I ain’t much of a rider but if 
you ve got a gentle horse 

“Which I ain’t,” says Magpie. “But 
this one will take yuh there and that’s 
the main thing right now.” 

Magpie ducks out to the stable while 
Barker puts on his blue coat and brown 
ierby. I plumb forgot to tell yuh about 
that brown derby. And he wears a suit 
that’s as blue as the sky. 

Dirty walks out the front door, turns 
around and comes right in again, his bad 
eye cuttin’ circles. : 

“My God!” he snorts. 
Yaller Horse!” 

I runs to a window and looks out and I 
sees them three cheerful murderers within 
two hundred yards of our shack, comin’ 
along kinda slow. About this time Mag- 
pie falls in through the back door wavin’ 
his arms. 

“They're comin’!”” he snorts. “Some- 
body must ’a’ told ’em. Ike, you’ve got 
to be a hero. Take Barker’s coat and hat. 
Quick, you damn fool! Put ’em on and 
grab that horse. While they’re chasin’ 
you we'll hide Barker.” 

There wasn’t no chance to argue. I 
know danged well that Yaller Horse 
never owned a bronc that could catch that 
long-legged, rat-tailed mare of Magpie’s, 
so I shucked the coat off Barker, peed 
it on and grabbed his hat. 


"7 lere comes 


B* THIS time I ain’t got fifty yards start 
and them three riders have split out to 
surround us. The danged coat don’t 
fit me by inches and the brown derby 
balances on top of my head, but I yank it 
down the best I can and lope out through 
the back doorway. 

Well, that rat-tailed mare takes one 
good look at me, yanks back, busts the 
halter rope and heads for Paradise with 
me hangin’ to one stirrup with one 
hand and to that derby hat with the 
other. 

Man, we went! I was takin’ twenty- 
foot steps while that rat-tailed mare sticks 
her nose out straight and acts as though 
she thought I was tryin’ to outrun her. I 
can hear plenty yelpin’ behind us. I 
knowed it was only a question of so many 
jumps before I’m all out of condition. 
You just try taking twenty-foot steps and 
comin’ down on high heels every time 
yuh hit earth. I can feel my backbone 
gettin’ shorter and shorter when all to 
once a rope encircles my lungin’ form and 
I feel myself doin’ a pin-wheel in the air. 
The jerk wasn’t bad and the pin-wheels 
were kinda exhilaratin’ but the stop was 
awful. 

[ don’t know what happened after 
that, as I’m kinda comatose, as it 
were. But I woke up with a terrible pain 
in my chest and looks around. My feet 
and hands are free but I seem to be hang- 
in’ in space. After a while my vision gets 
normal and I finds that I’m hangin’ from 
a limb on an old cottonwood tree about a 
mile from Piperock, along the road to 
Paradise. 

There’s a lariat rope around under my 
arms and the endéof it is tied off to a lower 
limb. And on the top of the old tree sets 
a buzzard, lookin’ at me kinda anxious- 
like. I reaches in my pocket, got out my 
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pocket-knife and cut the rope just above 
tne brim of that derby, which is all that’s 
left of the hat. 

Well, I lit so hard that one knee hit m« 
in the chin and I was knocked out again 
But this time I came back pretty quick 
There’s a board nailed to the tree or 
which is painted in black letters: 


DONATED TO THE PIPEROCK 
ZOO BY THE CITY OF YALLER 
HORSE 


That made me mad. I’m in bad shap 
but that don’t mean anythin’ tome. One 
leg wants to go east and my neck has been 
twisted so that I want to look west and 
the collar is all that’s holdin’ the coat on 
my back, but I’m shore all set to kill 
somebody. 

I’m kinda tackin’ with the wind, usin’ 
one arm behind me as sort of a rudder 
when I meets Dirty Shirt and Mighty. 
They has to kinda go out of their way to 
meet me face to face, but we finally made 
it and I dug in both heels in order to come 
to a complete stop. 

“My God!” says Dirty. “Yo’re a mess, 
Ike Harper!” 

“Am Pe says 1. I wasn’t sure because 
I can’t look down at myself. “What hap 
pened to Barker?” 

“He didn’t wait for no horse, Ike. And 
if he kept goin’ as fast as he started he’s 
across the Canadian border by this time 
Magpie took after him on yore bronc 
‘cause he don’t want to lose that option 
money, but yore bronc won’t never be 
able to overtake him. We wondered what 
they'd do to you.” 

“Well, yuh can see, can’t yuh?” 

“Uh-huh! Say, Ike, you shore can run. 
There was times when it looked as though 
yuh was goin’ to outrun that rat-tail mare. 
Here! Have a little shot of hooch. We've 
got plenty and it might kinda take the 
kinks out of yuh. You shore saved 
Barker’s life and the Chamber of Com- 
merce ort to do somethin’ for yuh.” 

“Oh, yeah!” says I, lowerin’ that 
quart by about a pint. “They'll probably 
give me a bill-of-sale for a row-boat or 
some other damn thing that yuh can’t use 
out here.” 


WE WENT back to my shack but 
we don’t find Magpie there. I'v: 
got a couple of bottles and between them 
and a bottle of horse liniment I got t 
feelin’ pretty good again. 

“T’ll tell yuh about me,” says Dirty, 
his eye jigglin’. “P’session is nine points 
in the law.” 

“Meanin’ which?” asks Mighty. 

““Meanin’ that I don’t aim to lose my 
elephant. If Paradise thinks for a minut: 
that they can keep me away from what | 
own they're el crazy.” 

“That’s me all over,” declares Mighty, 
takin’ another big drink. “Me and you 
thinks the same things. But how?” 

“I been makin’ queries,” says Dirty. 
“That there elephant will either ride or 
herd. The lion and tiger are both in one 
of them big animal wagons with the closed 
sides. The cages are built inside the box 
and if we could hitch a team to that 
wagon—” 


“Yuh mean—we'd steal ‘em, Dirty?” 
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“Steal, hell! Ain’t we the legal owners? 
Gimme that bottle. What do yuh think 
of the idea, Ike?” 

“Well,” says I, “I’m all bent to hell, 
anyway, so I might as well get what be- 
longs to me. Meb by I can teach that lion 
to lead me around. If my sense of direc- 
tion gets any worse, I’ll shore as hell need 
guidance. ‘ 

As soon as we run out of liquor we went 
up to Buck’s place and Chuck told us 
that the Chamber of Commerce had 
headed for Paradise, taking Judge Steele 
along to argue their case for them. 

“Since when did a Piperocker have to 
ap peal to the law?’ demands Dirty. 

‘Since this here Chamber of Commerce 
started to run the affairs of the nation,” 
replies Chuck. 

“Then the best thing we can do is to 
kill all four of them damn fools. Give us 
four quarts of liquor, Chuck; we’re also 
goin’ to Paradise but the only j aw we pack 
along is the right of might and old Man 

Colt.” 

“All right, gents! What in hell is the 
matter with you, Ike?” 

“I’m the burnt offerin’ that the Bible 
speaks about.” 

We went down to Mighty Jones’ place, 
where we gets his team of horses eae 
the harness on ’em. They ain’t what 
you'd call broke horses, bein’ as they’ve 
only had the harness on twice, so we 
snubbed ’em to our saddle-horns and 
headed for Paradise. I’m ridin’ a ham- 
mer-headed sorrel which belongs to 
Mighty, and between that animal and the 
one I’m leadin’ I’m almost bent back to 
normal inside of five minutes. 


T WAS dark when we hit Paradise, so 
we tied the horses to a hitch-rack on a 
side street and works our way around to 
Bill McFee’s saloon. There’s kind of a 
strained feelin’ around Paradise. In the 
saloon we finds a lot of folks, includin’ our 
Chamber of Commerce, plus Judge Steele, 
who don’t know any more about law than 
I do about Nubian lions. And also there, 
as big as life, are them three murderers 
from Yaller Horse. 

Old Judge Steele has just finished an 
address, but there ain’t no applause ex- 
cept from the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Speakin’ for Paradise,” says Bill 
McF ee, ‘T’ll tell both Pi iperock, and Yaller 
Horse to go to hell. Possession is nine 
points in the law—and Paradise possesses. 

‘But our option was sold ahead of 
yours,” argues Tombstone. “It’s dated 
two days ahead of the one Paradise got. 
By all rights we own them animiles. 

“You better keep yore beak out of this, 
Tombstone,” warns Hank Padden. “You 
fellers is in the minority. Y ou only paid 
two hundred for yore option.’ 

“We stick to the bitter end,’ says Half- 
Mile. “As fur as numbers is concerned 
we're plumb weak, we admit, but when 
the roll is called old Yaller Horse will have 
three responses. Yuh can’t run no blazer 
on us, Hank.” 

“No more shall the war cry sever,’ 
mutters Mighty Jones as the three of us 
back out of there. But Dirty Shirt didn’t 
mind what Mighty said about the war 
cry severin’; he was too sore at Paradise. 

But that Yaller Horse gang saw us 


going out. I tried to thumb my nose at 


Tombstone but I’m so crippled that I hit! 


myself in the eye with my elbow. We 
had another drink and then went down 
to the livery-stable. 


RT Miller is settin’ out in front, with 
shotgun across his knees; so the 
three of us holds a council of war. 

“Yo’re already Aors de compact, lke,” 
says Dirty. “You go and talk with Art 
while me and Mighty looks over the lay 
of the land. We mebby can roll that 
wagon out the back door.” 

I’m plumb willin’, so they gave me a 
spare bottle and | tacks up to the front 
door while Dirty and Mighty circle the 
stable to get in at the rear. 

“Who goes there?” asks Art when | 
comes in range. 

“T ain’t goin’—I’m comin’, Art,” says I. 

“Howdy, Ike. My hell, you shore walk 
antegodlin!” 

“I'm the lamb they led to the slaughter. 
How’s everythin’?” 

“I’m askin’ you. What’s goin’ on at 
Bill’s place? They’ ve been in conference 
for over a hour.” 

“Just arguin’ over them options. | 
reckon Barker took one from every town, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yeah, he did. 
couple hundred for feed. I’ve got them 
animals in my care and here they stay 
until I get my money. I ain’t pl: uyin’ no 
fav’rites, Ike. I’m not hs 

Hr-r-r-rumph! Rr-r-r-r-rowff! 

In spite of my condition, I jumps about 

1 foot. 

“That’s the Nubian lion,” says Art. 
““He’s hungry.” 

“Do yuh reckon he really killed three 
men, Art?” 

“Oh, shore!” 

“Can’t get loose, can he? 

“Hell, no! 
staple on the cages. 

“How about the elephant?’ 4 

“‘He’s in a box-stall. All he wants is a 
bale of hay once in a while. He’s shore 
scared of that tiger. Barker tells me that 
they’re natcheral enemies. I wish t’ God 
I could git rid of em. Yuh see—” 

Art was so interested in his own con- 
versation that he didn’t see Magpie, 
Buck, Wick, Scenery and Testament until 
they were too close for him to raise that 
shotgun. 

“Jist be reasonable,” says Magpie. 
“We don’t aim to hurt anybody, Art. 
You just unlock the stable door and we'll 
take what belongs to us.” 

“You've got to pay me two hundred 
dollars,” wails Art. *That’s the amount 
of the feed bill.’ 

“You'll git yore reward in Heaven,” 
says Scenery in his squeaky voice. “We 
want them animals.” 

“Has Paradise throwed me down?” 
wailed Art. 

“Temp'’rarily,” laughs Buck. ““They’re 
shakin’ dice with Yaller Horse to see who 
owns the animals. Damn ’em, they’ve 
cut us out ’cause both of their options are 
ahead of ours, but p’session is nine points 
in the law and we aims to p’sess. Un- 
lock the door, Art. Or do we have to 
bust—”’ 


Crash! Bam! 


Yee-e-e-0-0-owee! 
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And he owes me a 


There's a pin through the | 


It’s Easy to 
Lose Fat 





Millions Are Telling 
About It 


A great number of slender women are 
telling this story to others. They have 
done so for two decades. Now you see 
the results in every circle. Note how 
slenderness prevails. Excess fat is no- 
where near as common as it was. 

The story is this: “I took Marmola 
prescription tablets—four a day. No ab- 
normal exercise ordiet was required. New 
beauty came, new health and vitality. I 
ceased them when my weight came , a n 
to normal. Now I take Marmola only 
when I start to gain again.” 

Marmolacontainsascientific discovery, 
based on wide research and thousands of 
experiments. Men thus found a sub- 
stance which in the body turns food into 
fuel and energy, rather than into fat. 

Marmola supplies that substance, plus 
other helps, The complete prescription 
is in every box, also the reasons for 
results. Thus you may know just why the 
good comes, and have no fear of harm. 

Marmola has for 20 years brought 
priceless benefits to people over-fat. 
Those people have told the results to 
others, and the use has spread. Millions 
of boxes have been used to contribute 
to the slender figures of today. 

Go try it for a little time and watch 
how the fat disappears. Then tell others 
about it, in kindness to your friends. It 
means a great deal to many. Go order 
before you forget it. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Jablets 
Jhe Pleasant Way toReduce 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? 


it — with the roots. 
No pain. Harmless. Guaran- 
teed. Only $1.00. Good stores 
_...OF use SPECIAL OFFER coupon 


DELFIN, INC. Dept. 453 
South Orange, N. J. if C.O 
Send me FREE, 

a50c. tube of DELFIN Massage Cream; 
: { ELFIN 


as a special offer, 
a 25c. tube of Deodorant; 

& land a six months supply of Skin ae 
© Also NU-ART for which I enclose $1. 
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He-e-e-ey'! What in hell are yuh 
“*Ho-o-0-0-old fast! Look out!” 
But the rest of it is a medley ot tiger, 
and elephant talk, mixed up with 
six-shooter bangs and cowboy yelps 
“What the hell is goin’ on in there?” 


vells Magpi 

Chen came the deluge. That big stable 
loor, which is wide and high enough to 
iccommodate a load of hay, just lifts 
loose on one end and picks us up like a 
lot of flies on the leaf of a book. 

I landed plumb out in the middle of the 
street on my neck and ears and above me 
I sees the tawny form of that Nubian 
lion comin’ right down on top of me. I 
didn’t have no time to gird up my loins 
for battle, so I reaches up with both hands 
ind takes Mister Lion to my bosom. 

I didn’t need to reach ‘cause that lion 
wasn't going to pass me up, and we came 
together so hard that I drove both of my 
elbows into that hard street like a couple 
of tent stakes. Not bein’ a experienced 
lion killer, I jist had to fight him the best 


way I could. It’s dark and the dust is 
leep, but a Harper never quits. Me and 
that lion went around the street like a 


couple of measurin’ worms, first one on 
top and then the other. Every time I 
come down hard it kinda knocks the dust 
out of my ears and I hears yells, shots, 
horses runnin’ and plenty of other noises. 

We finally ended up against the wa 
terin’ trough where I hammers the lion’s 
head against the pump so damn hard that 
he decided to call it a evenin’ and quit 
warrin’. I can’t see and I can’t hear and 
my travelin’ apparatus is all jambed to 
hell, but I've got my two-hundred-dollar 
lion tamed to the queen's taste So I 
takes him by a front paw and drags him 
up the street 

Anyway, | intended draggin’ him up 
the street, but both of my legs has got 
sort of a eastern idea and I ends up at the 
back door of Bill McFee’s saloon I kicks 
the door open and backs in, draggin’ the 
King of Beasts along with me 


; 

The place is deserted, it seems I can 
barely see around the room when in comes 
the Royal Bengal tiger. He kinda oozed 


n through the tront door, stops in the 
middle of the floor and goes flat on his 
belly. But I ain’t scared. I’m settin’ on 
my Nubian lion but now I gets up and 
SaVvs 

“Sic "m, Nubie! Claw hell out of that 


convict cat 
“Ca-whooff!” my hon 
tiger's hair all turned the wrong way 


“Whazza 


sneezes and the 


“G'l ding it!” wails my lion 


metter ‘round here?” 


I leaned down and looks real close for 
the first time and I finds that I'm still 
short one Nubian lion. It’s Tombstone 


Todd, and I’ve shor paid him back for 
what he done to me that afternoon 
Ain't you a lion?” I asks 

Tombstone shakes his head kinda 


lazed-like 


“I’m tellir 
;¥! LOST track of that tiger. Folks 
are yellin’ around outside the place 
ind somebody is shore gettin’ familiar 


* yuh the truth,” he said. 


with a six-gun because three bullets didn’t 


more than a foot. | ducked back 


miss me 





of the bar to get a drink, when all to once 
the saloon begins to shake like an earth- 
quake and I looked up in time to see that 
elephant tryin’ to back out of the door- 
way with the whole front end of the saloon 
on its shoulders. 

Half-Mile Smith and Bill McFee stag- 
gers in the back door, turns around and 
starts to stagger out together, but the 
doorway is too narrow and they got 
stuck. Part of the back-bar fell down 
and the bottles went rollin’ across the 
floor when the elephant removed the 
front of the saloon. 

I was shore duckin’ around tryin’ to 
get out of the way when I seen Tombstone 
Todd gettin’ to his feet with a bottle in 
each hand. Tombstone ain’t got many 
clothes left and I don’t suppose his eye- 
sight is half as good as mine, which ain’t 
sayin’ much for Tombstone. 

Wham! He whirled around like a base- 
ball pitcher and flung that bottle toward 
the corner beyond the pool-table. 

“Damn you, Ike Harper!” he yelps. 
“Come out and fight like a man!” 

Bam! The other bottle followed the 
first one but this time there was just a 
dull thud, a chokin’ screech and that tiger 
came out from under that table like a 
yaller-and-black streak. 

I dunno whether the tiger meant to 
attack Tombstone or whether it just 
wanted room to run, but they came to- 
gether long enough for Tombstone to fold 
beth arms around its flanks and they 
went out of there with Tombstone’s feet 
in the air and the tiger diggin’ deep in his 
soul for sounds to tell the world that he 
didn’t like the way things was breakin’ 
for him in Paradise. 

“Wh-wh-where dud-dud-did he gug- 
go?” asks a voice and there stands Dirty 
Shirt in the open front of the building. 
All he’s got on is his hat and half of his 
pants and his boots. 

“Which one does you allude to?” I asks. 

“Juj-Jewel of India. My Injy-rubber 
ox. I was on him but the house fell on 
me. Damn it, yuh can’t guide him!” 

“T ain’t got him,” says I. 

“I see yuh ain’t, Ike.” 

He turns his head sideways and stares 
at somethin’. Then he reaches out one 
foot kinda cautious-like, without lookin’ 
stubs his toe over the busted door-sill and 
fell flat on his face. I just batted my 
eyes once and there stands that damn 
Nubian lion, mumblin’ and mumblin’, his 
lower jaw hangin’ down like a_ busted 
trap-door. He nosed at Dirty Shirt for a 
moment and then walked right over him, 
lookin’ at me. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” says 
Dirty, hidin’ his head in his hands. “I 
pray—I pray—I—lI pray—” 
“Owr-r-rhoo-o o-off!” squalls that lion. 

I look toward the back door and there 
is Half-Mile and Bill, still stuck in that 
narrow doorway. Just try to remember 
that all this is happenin’ real fast. 

The lion came toward me and I can’t 
do a damn thing, just kinda look over him 
and blink my eyes. I’ve lost my gun and 
the power of movgment and speech. I 
feels him smell of my knee arid I expects 
to lose that joint real sudden, but he 
moved on past and looked at them two 
frozen images stuck in the back door. 
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His tail switches my leg, like somebody 
swishin’ a bull-whip, and before I realizes 
what I’m doin’ I reach down with both 
hands and grab hold of that tail. 

Never grab a lion’s tail, especially when 
that lion has room in front to move real 
sudden. I realized it too late when I went 
upside down and through the air like the 
tail of a comet. We hit Half-Mile and 
Bill all in a on and we shore cleared 
that doorway. think I let loose when 
the lion went over the top of Bill McFee’s 
little corral because I woke up with one 
arm and one leg through the fence and 
lion-tail burns on the palms of my hands. 


MUST have been hangin’ there asleep 

for quite a while, because when I fel! 
loose and twisted my way over to the 
back door of the saloon there’s quite 
a crowd in there. My sight ain’t so good, 
but I can hear pretty fair and I hears 
Tellurium Woods sayin’: 

“Well, by God, somebody is goin’ t 
pay for this! Look at the front of this 
lace.” 

“Somebody will pay,” wails Bill McFee. 

“My God, what a round-up!” yelps 
Eph Whittaker. “Look at me, will cal 
That damn elephant throwed me plumb 
over the livery-stable fence. Picked me 


at 


up like 
“Well, they’re all in the cages, any- 
way, interrupts Art Miller. “Now 


, 


what’s to be done?’ 

I didn’t wait for anythin’ more. Makin’ 
my painful way around to the street, | 
heads for the horses, where I finds Mighty 
and Scenery. They're in awful shape but 
a Piperocker never quits. 

“Where's Dirty?” I asks and I’m sur 
prised that my voice won’t run even. It 
jumps from bass to soprano. 

“He’s some’ers,” groans Mighty. 
“Some’ers with that Save two-ended 
critter of destruction.” 

I tells ’em what I heard at the saloon. 

““Now’s the time to act,” says. “They 
think we're all dead or crippled too bad 
to do anythin’, so we'll take the team and 
hitch onto that wagon.” 


ELL, it was a job! Not one of 

the three of us can travel in a 
straight line but we got there. The whole 
front of the livery-stable is missin’. We 
hitched that half-broke team to that 
circus wagon, all got aboard and yelled at 
the team. 

It was a heavy wagon but weight didn’t 
mean anythin’ to them broncs. They 
yanked us out of there and we turned on 
two wheels in the middle of the street. 
Straight up past Bill’s saloon we went 
with that team on the dead run, the tall 
wagon with the pictures on the sides 
weavin’ like a ship in a storm. 

They heard us comin’ and they came 
out of the busted saloon on the run, but 
every horse in town except the ones we 
had on that side street has pulled out for 
parts unknown and all the gang can do is 
to empty their guns at us and yell to 
beat hell. 

Mighty is hangin’ to the top of that 
wagon, yellin’ at the top of his voice: 

“P’ session is nine points in the law 
and we p’sess!”” 

“By bod. we'll make that picture after 
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all!” yells Scenery. “Piperock forever!” 

“One and indigestible!” says I, tryin’ 
to take up more ‘slack in them lines. It 
was the first time since we left Paradise 
that I tried to check the team and now 
them lines kept right on comin’ until | 
had ’em all in my hands 

“My God, we forgot to 
to the bits!” I yelled in 

“We're runnin’ away!” 

“Who the hell wants 
sq uee aked. 

We was shore coverin’ ground ‘cause 
the road was slightly down- -hill and them 
broncs runnin’ blind. It’s moonlight and 
all to once we sees somethin’ that looks 
like a young house ahead of us in the 
road. It’s the Jewel of India and right 
behind him Dirty Shirt, more bow- 
legged than ever, packin’ a fence-rail in 
both hands. He’s takin’ his elephant to 
Piperock all alone. 

Vuh can’t help admirin’ him for his 
nerve and civic pride, but the dz umn fool 
is blockin’ our road. There wasn’t time 
to expl uin things even to a normal man 
and I’m of the opinion that Dirty was a 
long ways from normal. No normal man 
would take a fence-rail and herd a strange 
lephant down a crooked road in the 
moonlight. 

But we didn’t hit ’em. 
crazy broncs were runnin’ wild as fools, 
but when they was about three jumps 
from that elephant they just coke 
jack-knifed that wagon and went hurdlin’ 
off down the side of the slope, yankin’ 


snap the lines 
Scenery’s ear. 


to stop?” he 


is 


Them _half- 


the wagon off the road within six feet of 


Dirty and the rear end of the elephant. 
Mighty and Scenery didn’t stay with me. 
I reckon they was braced for the shock, 
which didn’t come, and when we bent 
real sudden-like they kept on goin’ 
straight ahead. 

I tried to jump but it was no use; my 

legs refused to answer my call. But it 
didn’t matter. One place was as good as 
another, and about six jumps later the 
front wheels of that wagon socked into a 
narrow wash-out, the tugs busted and | 
got an upside down view of Yaller Rock 
County. For a while I seemed to float 
above that tumblin’ team and then I came 
to rest in a clump of greasewood, flat on 
my back. 
WASN’T there long, but I parted with 
most of my clo thes, except what was 
ft of that blue coat, in the greasewood. 
I stumbled around in the moonlight and 
finally managed to locate that wagon. 
It was upside down and all the fancy 
dinguses Pad been knocked off the top. 
I reckon the team was sti ll goin’ because 
there wasn’t any sign of ’em. 

I’m settin’ there on a rock, meditatin’ 
on what a damn fool a man can be when 
comes Mighty and Scenery, helpin’ 
ther along down the hill. 

“Use yore left foot, Scenery,” 
Mighty. “I’m doin’ it all.” 

“What left foot?” wails Scenery. “God, 
I ain’t had a left foot since you knocked 
the pin out of the tiger cage. What was 
yore idea, anyway? m 

“He belonged to me, didn’t he? Here’s 
yore left foot. Don’t drag it thataway! 
Where’s Ike? Oh, Ike! Betcha he’s 
dead, Scenery. Oh, Ike, are yuh dead?” 


here 
each 
says 


comes, Mighty. Don’tcha 
see him? Hello, Ike!” 

“That ain’t Ike—that’s Adam! He 
ain’t got no clothes. Who in hell are you, 
feller?” 

“T’m the ¢ 
phants,” says a weak voice. 
was Dirty Shirt Jones.’ 

“Are you alive, Dirty Shirt?” 
Scenery. 

“A-a-aw, don’t be a damn fool all yore 
life—of course I’m not.” 

I got one look at Dirty Shirt and | 
give you my word, he’s as nude as the 
day he was born. He’s standin’ on a little 
rise and the moon makes a halo around his 
bow-legs. 

“I’m down here, 
comes limpin’. 

“Wrecked, eh?” wails Scenery. 

“Yuh damn right. How are 
Dirty Shirt? How do yuh feel?” 

“Feel of me!” groans Dirty. “I can’t. 
That damn elephant turned on me, gents! 
I busted the fence-rail across his nose and 
then he lassoed me with his front end and 
flung me plumb out of my clothes. My 
God, they’re stout things!” 

“My God!” exploded Scenery. “Them 
cage doors is busted open. Let’s get 
away before them danged claw-footed 
things rise more hell with us. Can’tcha 
see they’re open? When the wagon 
turned over them pins fell out and 

“Shoot him!” choked Mighty. 
“They’re comin’ out! Won’t some of yuh 
shoot? They’re sneakin’ Ey 


“Here he 


“*M’ 


” says I, and they all 


yuh, 


on us! 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Dirty. “I pup-pray—”’ 


prays 


y A THE RE’S goin’ to be any shoot- 
,” says the voice of M: agpie Simp- 
kins, “Pp m goin’ to be in on it. 

And the came from the busted 
wagon. 

“My God 
Mighty Jones. 
ber of Commerce!’ 

They crawled out in single file, Magpie 
first, with Wick, Buck and Old Testa 
ment crawlin’ behind him. They squat 
ted along in a line while we sets there in 
the moonlight and looks ’em over. 

a I we lost out,” 
Testament. 

“How in hell 
I asks. 

“That’s a hard question to answer,” 
says Magpie. “All I know is that in the 
general riot I got knocked on the head 


voice 


and little fishes!” snorted 
“It’s the Piperock Cham 


guess quay ers 


didja get in them cages?” 


and 

“Same 
together. 

“Amen!” 

“They must ’a’ 
"em for their sins,” 
like. 

“Jist try follerin’ an elephant and no 
damn human’s wrath will ever dent yuh,” 
says Dirty Shirt. “I two hundred 
dollars in but I got a million in 
experience.” 

“Everybody sighs Magpie. 
“Barker is gone and I reckon the animals 
are gone too. It’s good-by African dram 
mer, Scenery.” 

“Thank God! I never did hold with 
them furrin’ things.” 

I’m fumblin’ in my pockets for some 
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here!” Says Wick and Buck 


groans Testament. 
been goin’ to 
says Mighty, 


punish 
awed 


le se 


cash 


loses,” 


jamn fool that herded ele- | 
name 


asks 
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cigaret papers, and 1n an inside pocket of 
blue coat I finds a leather book of 
kind, which I unfolds and looks it 
\s far as I can see it’s plumb full 
I lights a match and counts it 
the rest of the sufferin’ scare 
crows crowd in and help me count it. 
“Twelve hundred dollars!” explode Ss 
M gp “There’s the five from Piperock, 
the five from Paradise and the two from 
Yaller Hors: 
We just sets there and thinks it over. 
“Life,” savs Testament, “‘is fleetin’.” 
“Yo're right!” agrees Magpie Simp- 


that 
SOc 
Ver 
f money 


over while 


kins. “As long as a man minds his own 
dang business around here his life just 
fleets. But any old time he horns in on 
somethin’ that don’t concern him his life 
assumes a muzzle velocity of somethin’ 
like five thousand feet per second, duly 
describes the usual arc and hits the earth 
with a dull thud.” 

All of which takes us back to where we 
started to tell this story, and as that 
makes both ends meet and there’s nothin’ 
left but the distribution of the money and 
applications of liniment, why say any 
more? 


lc 





THE HOOTCH DANCER 
By Charles J. McGuirk 


ILL HALLIDAY, bartender in 
Billy-the-Duke’s place, was in 
love with Mona Levine when 
she danced his heart was in his eyes. 
But Mona was waiting for a 
knight in shining armor! 


Coming in the next McCLURE’S 











Hard-Hearted Honey 


Grand, apparently more about 
the matter than Peter 
“Oh, Castelot has taken over one of the 


to the beach 


urjious 


roadhouses on the 
t rebuilt 


way 
wants to 
place they 
w him out He’s calling it 
You Come Here for Fun?” 
his waiters a reply when anybody 
the check It opens next 
that he didn’t 
If some 


| guess he 


rt go some where 


know get 


er he wanted 
loafers 
is me,” explained Peter Pickens 
"Honey flared. “Why don't 
step out and grab a real job?” 
Gotta job.” 
“Oh, tor the 
“Honey, you leave Peter alon 
“You bet your sweet life I'll leave 
ne! I wouldn’t touch him with a ten 
ot pol I wouldn’t—and he knows | 
wouldn't 
“Mad at me,” 
“Mad at herself too.” 
“Oh, you—you 
ran into the house 
do anything else 


y! S, Peter right, but he was 
wrong too. Honey was mad at herself 

but not for the reason to which he had 
allotted that anger. She was mad be 
cause she couldn't accept the clause which 
Peter knew that Castelot would include 
in the contract for “This Female.”” And 
not because she had accepted it. 

“You’re a fool!” she 
verson reflected in her mirror. 
Fool!” 

And so to bed, to dream of demoniac 
directors who held forth gorgeous parts 
and said: “For only a week-end at Santa 
Barbara A bargain. \ bargain! A 


Wi 


young 


5, you 


him 


said Peter Pickens. 
Hone y cried and 
because she couldn’t 


was 


addressed the 
‘A fool! 


‘ool! 


bargain 


[! WAS Friday. On his banjo Peter 
Pickens sounded doleful chords. Fri 
lay was his blue day and always had 
been—but this Friday was bluer than 
any of the others ever had been. He sat 
with his feet on Castelot’s desk and com 
plained in cadence about the love of 
woman 

Castelot finished scratching on a small 
Ripping off the top bit of paper, 


pad. 


Continued from page 25 


he enclosed it in an envelop and put it 
beneath a small figurine on the desk. 
“Pete, pretty soon Honey O’Hara will be 
in here. This note is for her.” 

“Sure Nice day tomorrow. Swim?”’ 

“Can't. Running upto Santa Barbara.” 

*’Safternoon?” 

““Yes—for the week-end. Didn’t know 
until this morning. See you Monday, 
Pete.” Grabbing up a bag, he made for 
the door 

“Dougels, just a minute. I’m a loafer.’ 

Castelot paused with his hand on the 
door-knob. “I know you are. What of 
it 


“Bad idea always sayin’ “What of it?’ 
Phat’s what I always say.” 

“Right again.” 

“No more. Gotta work now. Gotta 
have real money. Gotta give me orches 
tra down ‘ere at the ‘Didn’t You.’ ” 

Castelot frowned. “I need you more 
around here, Pete.” 

“Quit.” 

“Oh, all right. 
for that, anyway.” 

“Thanks, Dougels.” 

“Thank Honey O’Hara_ when 
comes. She mentioned it to me 
morning. Did I tell you she’s to 
Hope Robin?” 

“Nice girl,” said Peter Pickens. 

“Quite.” The door closed on the direc- 
tor’s grin. “’By, Pete.” 

“"By, Dougels.” 

Dolorously Peter Lightfoot Pickens 
began to sing about the faithlessness of 
women. 


I was considering you 


she 
this 


play 


H! WAS still singing when an hour 
later Honey O’Hara, dressed in a 
linen suit and carrying a_hand-bag, 
entered. 
Boy, she done me wrong. 


I tell you boy she done me wrong. 
Wrong, boy, I te!l you she . . .” 


“Shut up. Where’s Doug?” 

“Gone away. Left note ’ere for you.” 
Honey split open the envelop. 

Car 


rected. 
directed. 


[she read aloud] at garage as di- 
Will greet, you on front steps as 
Love, The’ Directed. ~ 


“Kindacute,”’ commented Peter Pickens. 
“Thought so, readin’ it little while ago.” 
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Honey eyed him evenly. “You'd 
ready read this?” 

“Sure. Put in new envelop.” 

“And what have you got to say about 
it?” c 

“Bust him one. Smack him dowr 
Smack him down, Baby, to stay down.” 

“You would, Peter? You're not just 
talking? You're positive?” . 

“Sure. Positive as can be. 
Honey, hear me say Baby?” 

Suddenly Honey put out her hands 
“Come on, Peter!” 

“Goin’ where?” 

“Do you care?” 

“Oniy about one thing.” 

““And that is?” ‘ 
“Listen!” 


N THE front steps of a pink villa 

above the town of Santa Barbara 
a dark smiling man awaited the climbing 
ascent of a sedan on the road below. In 
his arm was a mammoth bouquet of 
chrysanthemums and on his thin dark 
face was a mammoth display of antici 
pation. The car made the last angle otf 
the climb and droned to where the dark 
man stood. Leaning forward, he opened 
its door. 

Out stepped Honey O’Hara. And Peter 
Lightfoot Pickens. “Boy, howdy!” 

Grimly Castelot asked: “Well, Honey?” 

“As per contract, Doug. I’m here to 
spend the week-end... You didn’t 
say that I couldn’t bring my brand-new 
husband with me! Now did you, Doug? 
And there are my flowers. Aren’t you a 
dear!” 

Castelot swallowed rather hurriedly 
He held out the chrysanthemums. “All 
for you, Honey!” with a most creditable 
smile. 

“Sure pretty,” said the brand-new 
husband. 

Castelot turned. “Is that all you have 
to say?” 

A slow sweet smile, slow and sweet as 
the drip of absinthe, illumined the face 
of Peter Lightfoot Pickens. “Happy day, 
Dougels! New wife—new job. Fine 
job —pretty wife. Ha py day!” 

“Must be,” agreed Castelot. 

“New song too.” 

“Sing,” Castelot said. “I need it.” 
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Who Ave The Gipsies? 


Continued from page 21 


before the present inhabitants had crushed 
the wild flowers of the plains under their 
feet. That there are still people in India 
f the same origin as the Gipsies only 
means chet there have been a series of 
migrations which have not yet ceased, 
though they may have been interrupted 
tora long period of time. 


YES, but what about their origin? It 

is possible for a single individual to 
deny and hide his origin. It is impossible 
tor a whole people to doso. It is unbe- 
ievable that a people did not know its 
rigin a century after it had left the native 
sol 

T he Calo, the Gipsy language as spoken 
today by the Gipsies of Roumania, Hun- 
gary, Russia and Spain, countries where 


the Roms can call the world to 
for their dead. 


All the languz iges of Asia entered into | 


the present langu: uge spoken by the 
Gipsies, in exchange for the blood and the 
seed they have ‘left in the countries 
they have traversed. 

And yet what is Persia now? 
Egypt and Phenicia and Arabia and 
Rome and the Byzantine Empire? And 
what has become of Greece and the 
Empire of the proud Macedonian? 

A little trickle of water breaks through 
the most solid rock. No solid mass can 
resist even the slightest constantly mov 
ing force. History, like biology, teaches 
that the length of ‘life of a species can be 
measured by its radius of dispersion. 
Well, then the Gipsies are destined to 











i 
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The Gipsy thinks of the end as a sad and inevitable moment. 


Meanwhile 


he loves and sings! 


they have kept to themselves more than 


anywhere else, still contains one-third of 


Sanskrit root-words. Words, like people, 
struggle and fight before they are elimi- 
nated. Each word of a language has its 
own life which it defends to the utmost. 
No foreign word is accepted willingly i into 
the body of any language. It either forces 
itself into a place that has been left vacant 
or it has to fight its way through and de- 
stroy another word in the ranks of the 
language it attempts to invade. Two 
languages eet * to each other are like 
two inimical armies 

In the language of the Calo the foreign 
elements represent so many struggles 
against other peoples—so many long 
stays in the countries from where these 
words are derived. Each foreign word 
‘epresents a generation born in the coun- 
try where that word was spoken. A gen- 
‘ration that has heard that word pro- 
nounced more often than its predecessor 
unconsciously adopts the new word. For 
every Greek, Roumanian, Spanish or 
Hungarian word in Calo you can count 
thousands of Gipsies who died or were 
murdered in the countries in which these 
words were first spoken. And if the world 
thinks there are too many live Gipsies 


exist until the earth grows too cold for | 


human habitation. 


What people has ever been dispersed | 


on a wider range! There is no country 
on earth where one cannot find a Gipsy 
tent. 


N TRACING the history of this un- | 


known people, the legends of the 
Gipsies may prove to be the source of 


more information than the learned have | 


been able to gather by examining minutely 
the frayed fringes of tales of travelers. 
Philological gymnastics of philologists 
with preconceived ideas who turn words 
around and replace syllables and vowels 
to demonstrate that such and such a word 
is of Sanskrit, Hebraic or Arabic origin 
don’t teach anything. 

You can see such images as you wish 
when the moon is sailing through the 
clouds. 


In the beginning we were all birds; we had 
wings; we flew high over trees and mountains 
to gather our daily food. 

And we were birds flying towards warm 
countries. 

We left one region for another one when the 
about to change . . . when the 
when worms and 


season was 
leaves on the trees yellowed, 
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account | 


And | 
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rawling things were beginning to burrow 


r holes 

rreat hunger, we once came upon a 
like of which we had 
ate our 


ag 
th grain, the 
We sSwoo]* ] 


i we were 


lown, and 


too heavy to mse on our 
1 that night amidst 
morning, in 
our 


So we remaine 
straw. In the 
iway, we listened to 
> again Thus, remaining in 
lav to day, we became heavier 
Then 
to yellow on the trees; the 


Pe. hopping instead of fiving 


| hea 
} leaves bewan 
s and other creatures of the earth crawled 
to their the cold winter winds began 
to blow, but we could not fly away. 
The thinning he grain-straw 
vas getting dry. We, too, watching the crawl 
w things, began to shake the grain from the 
lade, gathering it in heaps with our wings and 
The fluff of our wings 
The wings took 
And as we 
we aug holes on 


worn 
holes 


was 


grass 


shoving it into holes. 
crusted, glued and thickened 
the shape of arms and hands 
were no longer able to fly, 
the shores of rivers and on the sides of moun 
tains 
We 


wings. 


are birds. Our arms are two stilted 
We never can see a mountain without 
lesiring to climb to the top. But we cannot 
fly. We must crawl up there 

The Calo people, the Gipsies, will get their 
wings back some day. 

Birds again! 

And if Gipsies are looked upon as crows 
ind not as nightingales, it is because we 
paint them much blacker than they really 
are: because of our tendency to consider 
those unlike ourselves not as different 
beings but of lesser value; because of our 
belief that a civilization that is not ours 


is barbaric and immoral. 
HE following legend tells the reason 
why the Gipsies left India: 


And 


i man 


We 
chief 
whose 


were then living on the Ganges. 
a powerful chief ~~ 
heard over all the land, 
judgments were final. And 
had an only son whose name was 


our was 


voice Was 
in | whose 
that chiet 
Ichen 

In the land of the Hind there ruled then a 
powerful king whose favorite wife had borne 
him an only child, a daughte>, whom he named 
‘7an, 

One day a sorcerer told this kinz that a man 
was to invade the Hind, at th. head of numer- 
sus hosts and overrun the land and destroy 

» king and his family, and become the master 
1 the country. The sorcerer also told the king 
that this man was to be immune from every 
manner of death on the battlefield, but that it 
was written that he would perish if he should 

» violence to a Gipsy 

To save his newly born daughter the king 
illed our chief, Tchen’s father, whose friend 
» was, and it was agreed between them that 
the child was to be taken secretly to the tent 
»f the Gipsy chief, and that only the chief's 
wife might know who the c hild was 

Three days later, our ““Barossan”’ announced 
to his people that his wife had given birth to a 
girl, and that her name was Gan. 

chen and Gan grew up in the same tent. 

When Tchen, the was to be 
wifed, they asked him to choose from the girls 
of his tribe. But there was no one he desired. 
Again and again the most beautiful daughters 
ot our tribes were asked to dance before 
that he might choose one from among 
ones. He found none to his 


chief's son, 


him; 
, , 
the loveliest 
iking 
In the meantime the old chief died. The 
people then urged Tchen to choose a wife im 
, 


diately chen ven threatened to kill 


himself; for he loved his own sister. The 
mother then told Tchen that Gan was the 
daughter of the King of the Hind and not his 
sister. 

Our people were divided into two factions 

one who agreed that everything the young 
chief did was right and another faction who 
swore not to live under a chief who married his 
own sister. The truth could not be told, lest the 
invader destroy Gan; and so there was war 
amongst ourselves. 

Meanwhile, one of Skender’s generals came 
like a cyclone upon Hind, devastating and de- 
stroying everything. As the sorcerer had fore- 
told, the stranger killed the King of the Hind 
and his wives and buried them underneath the 
heap of stones of their ruined palace. And still 
he continued at the head of his savage host 
deeper and deeper into the land. 

One of our people went to the victorious 
stranger for judgment on the matter of a 
brother marrying his own sister. Still sitting 
on his horse, the conqueror hit the man a blow 
on the head. At that very moment, the great 
general and his horse burst and crumbled like 
an earthen vessel shattered upon a rock. The 
wind blew into the desert the remains of what 
had once been a great warrior. 

Those who opposed Tchen pursued him and 
his followers to the end of the land and beyond. 
Those who had remained faithful to their chiet 
were called Tchen-Gans ... brothers who 
married their sisters. 

And a great sorcerer cursed Tchen and those 
following him, that they should forever wander 
over the face of the earth, never sleep twice in 
the same place, never cross the same river twice 
in one year. 


HAVE heard the same legend with 

slight variations timed for the invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great, three 
hundred and fifty years before the begin- 
ning of Christ. 

The beginning of time, Alexander, 
Tamerlaine, yesterday or two thousand 
years ago means little to Gipsies. Time, 
as we understand it, is of little importance 
in the legends of most people and of still 
less value in the ened and the lives of 
the Gipsies. 

The history of the Gipsies is still so ob- 
scure that every ray of light has to be fol- 
lowed to its source. Legends, tales, words, 
habits and customs must be sifted care- 
fully. What the Gipsies have once known 
has long since been drowned in the mass 
of falsifications and perversions caused by 
their modus of life and by the primordial 
inclination to prevarication of a ar i 
who have neither possession nor duty in 
their language. 

The Gipsies inhabited India long before 
the present population of that country 
invaded it. They are not Hindus but of 
pre-Hindu origin. Upon invading the 
country the Hindus, the victors, de- 
spoiled the inhabitants they vanquished, 
noc only of their wealth and land, but of 
ali human rights. 

The invaders of the Hind decreed that 
the inhabitants they found there were 
outside the pale of humanity and out- 
lawed them. 

Those who could saved themselves 
and spread over the Oxus into Persia 
and other lands. Driving their black 
water buffaloes ahead of them, they 
dispersed themselves over Asia in small 
groups, tribes and families. 

The deeper I delve into the matter, the 
more am ght to the idea that the 
first great exodus of the Gipsies from 


> 


Ss 


India happened at the time of Alexander 
the Great's invasion of that country. It 
matters not whether they were driven 
out and fell into his hands or joined him 
willingly. 

There are many Greek words in the 
Calo, the Gipsy language, and what is 
more, all Gipsies, whether living in Asia 
or Europe, still count in Greek. 

No matter what new language one ac- 
quires, counting is almost always done in 
one’s own language or in the one learned 
immediately after one’s own. Why should 
Gipsies of Arabia, Russia, Roumania, 
Hungary, Spain and England still count 
in Greek? 

Where and when have they learned 
it? 

Small groups had probably preceded 
the great exodus. 

The Gipsies were no strangers to the 
Sogdians, Scythians, Bactrians and the 
Persians, long before Alexander had ap- 
peared in Asia. There were mass exoduses 
as late as the Fifteenth Century. There is 
reason to believe that there is an incessant 
trickling into Asia and from there into the 
rest of the world of people from the same 
race. There is more than one reason why 
they should have lied and should lie about 
their origin. 

Every historian has lied when telling 
the story of his own people and lied 
again when telling the story of another 


people. 
Wwe the legend about Tchen and 


Gan_may teach something of the 
history of the Gipsies, a wedding cere- 
mony may reveal more about their 
former civilization 

Picture for yourself a large camp-fire 
within a wide circle made by tents and 
wagons. The women, young and old, oc- 
cupy one-half of the circle, the men the 
other. On a heap of rugs and untanned 
skins sit the bobbed cong 

The faces of all are lit by the playful 
light of the flames. 

The father of the groom pays the price 
of the bride to her mother; still wrangling 
over the last gold piece. The men, in- 
cluding the father and brothers of the 
bride, side against the women, accusing 
them of wanting to extract the last cent. 
There are even threats to break off the 
ceremony. While the quarrel lasts—and 
it looks as if they would all come to blows 
—the bride and groom carry on a con- 
versation of their own, as if the altercation 
of the others does not concern them. 

And it does not. 

This is just a manner of play, an occasion 
for the men and the women to express 
their opinions of one another. Husband 
and wile air their domestic quarrels while 
talking in general terms. 

“What woman is worth as much as is 
paid for her, eh?” P 

“No matter how much a man pays for 
a woman, he is cheating.” 

“That girl there . , . why, she should 
have her mother pay a thousand ducats 
in gold to a seventy-year-old man for 
marrying her!”’ this from the father 
of the groom. 

“The deal is off. Come, women, let’s 


go. 
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[he discussion goes on for hours and 
hours. Not a copper goes down from the 
price agreed to long “before. And that 
price! Really, if the groom and bride 
belong to the same tribe, paying for the 
woman is like taking money out of one 
pocket and a it back into another. 
\ll moneys belong to the tribe, with the 
chief as custodian. If the bride belongs 
to another tribe there will soon be an- 
other marriage between the two tribes to 
even matters up. 

But daylight is breaking. The quarrel 
comes to an abrupt end. The oldest of 
the tribe is speaking to the groom: 

“Swear that you will leave the woman 
you want to make the mother of your 
children, swear that you will leave her as 
soon as you discover you no longer love 
her!” 

And after the groom has taken the oath 
he turns to the woman and asks her to 
promise that she will leave him as soon 
as she discovers that she no longer has any 
love for him. 

Then they are made into blood friends. 
\ little cut is made on the left wrist of the 
man and on the right wrist of the woman. 
The hands are tied together in such a way 


that the two bloods mingle. No matter 
what happens afterward, whether they 
live together to the end of their lives or 
separate in a short year, they belong to 
one another, are brother and sister. 

The blood- letting ceremony may have 
something to do with the Tchen and Gan 
legend, but the oath to free one another 
when love has left the heart is certainly 
bz used upon the long expe rience of a civil- 
ization that no longer exists. 

I fancy that in the dark long ago the 
ceremony must have read to “cherish and 
obey and become one and indivisible.” 
Experience has taught differently and the 
contents of the oath have been reversed. 
An old Nuri legend says that a people in 
the Hind had ase its power because the 
women bore children from men they did 
not love. The Gipsies replaced the two 
words duty and possession by two other 
words, /ove and freedom—the freedom of 
love and the love of freedom. 

Worldly goods you possess, own you and de- 
stroy you. Love must be like the blowing wind, 
fresh and invigorating. Capture the wind 
within walls and it becomes stale. Open tents, 
open hearts. Let the wind blow. 


Thus runs a Gipsy song. . 
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| Have Letters for Marjovie 


Continued from page 51 


Joe. You know that dizzy Folsom kid?” 

“Masie?” 

“Yes. Well, her husband’s named me 
in his divorce suit, along with a furrier 
yes, a furrier anda couple of other people 
whose names he’s forgotten. I didn’t 
know she was married, did you?” 

“No.” 

“I’m not excusing myself, Joe. | 
started in very early. Yes, very early. 
I couldn’t tell you how m: ny there have 
been. I can’t keep away from them.’ 

I told him I'd rather read it in Boccacio. 
That should A finished it but he kept 
on. 

“Tm 
jorie, Joe. 
and . 
what do 
over at ‘ 

vA new show!” 
you're fond of her, 
tainly are! 


I’m very fond of Mar- 

But it’s no use. I told her 
well that’s all over. Now 
you There’s a new show 


” 


say? 


> I said to him. “Yes, 
all right. You cer- 
I'll ask you to 
excuse me, Stu. I don’t feel so good.” 
You see, I was fond of her too. And of 
him. It’s a wonder to me he didn’t get 
up and make me feel a lot sicker. But 
he just sat there sort of grinning and 4 
ping his cigaret against the tray. Tap, 


tap, tap! Tap, tap, tap! 


saw him was a long 
time afterward. I was one of these 
ninety-day wonders of warrant officers 
on the Rogway, an old Russian tub they 
were —s fora transport. Stu was along. 
He had a couple of crossed guns on his 
collar and two silver bars on his shoulder. 
Sure, that makes him a top-sergeant of 
marines. The War is over, fellows, the 
War is over! 
“Hello, Stu,” I 


TEXT time I 


said and we shook 


Jim? 


hands. Maybe I wasn’t glad to see him 
too. ; ? 

I saw him quite a few times on the way 
over, long enough to smoke a cigaret and 
chew the fat a little. Once he asked me: 

“Ever hear from Marjorie, Joe?” 

“No,” I said. “Your” 

“No. Why don’t you write, Joe?” 

“You big bum, why don’t you write?” 

said. 

“Maybe I will, Joe. 
The the War wil! 
things, a 


Maybe I will. 
change 
won’t it? 

We used to think it would too 


That’s pretty near all. 


NEVER heard another thing 

Stu till I was home on leave 
the Armistice. New Year’s Day it was. 
After the traveler home from the sea got 
his bearings and the tears were shed and 
the main brace spliced, my father said: 

“Heard anything about Stuart Hark 
ness?” 

Pop never liked Stu much. I guess he’d 
have liked to go into the line for about 
four minutes the day they carried Jim 
out. 

I looked at 
said. 

“Yes. Supposed you didn’t know. 
sent me some papers for you, Joe. 
them from Liverpool. After he 
with you. Got them in the safe- deposit 
box. ‘Get ’ em tomorrow.” 

“Sent me some papers?’ 

“Yes Joe 


across a story about 


him. “Bumped off?” 
He 
Sent 


crossed 


“ said. 
uh. Jim = ran 
him in France. 
Sure, he’s at St. Nazaire, o. k. 
Expect him any day. Any day. They 
say Harkness, uh, Stuart Harkness used 
to go over hollering “Alley oop!” and 
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“Come on, you Big Green you Big 
Green’ —Pop looked around and whis 
pered, “You know the word he used, 

The 


Next day he gave me Stu’s ay 
letter he sent to me follows t explains 
the others, which are not to me. 


Dear Joe: 
I want you to do some things for me. 
I want you to look over the enclosed letters 


and see whether you think they're o. k. good 
English and spelling and everything. I looked 
up most of the words in this swell English 
French dictionary but I couldn’t find all of 
them 

You look them over ind pick out the one 
you think is the best under the circumstances 
and send it to Marjorie One of the m, you will 
see, is a little bit different from the others. 

You see, Joe, it’s like this. 

1 want Marjorie to get married. I want her 
to. It’s an awful waste if she don’t 


I'm not that kind of guy, not to want her to. 


But I’m afraid 


you know, she 


maybe she won't, because, as 


s not such a kid 


And if she lon’t I want her to know that 
she was the only real thing in my life That 
if it's me she wants and no on will do and 
there's any future | re, I'll get to her. I'l 
y to her if it takes llion vears Chat I 
hope it’s not me she wants, because I’m not 
h ) e her shoes But if she do s, I'll get 
h There’s not enough of those little guys 





abroad in 1914. Mr. Burnside found 
him at the Olympia in London in 
and brought him back to the New York 
then to Charles 
But the Hippodrome Ww hich 
always regarded as his home 
Girl music 


I9gtf 


an ypodrome leased 


Dillingham. 
Mark elline 


was no longer the same. and 


shows had replaced the gorgeous spec- 
tacles of the early days. 
HERE came a night when Marcel- 


line emerged from his grease paint 
with a face whiter than any chalk could 
The tragedy of an actor’s 


ever make it. 
his act had 


life had descended upon him 


gone stale. Sympathetic friends tried 
hard to convince the King of Clowns that 
his crown still rested firmly upon his 
head. 


They failed. A being so sensitive to the 
likes and dislikes of his audience that in 
his palmiest days he would curtail his act 
if his audience was not responsive could 
not be focled. He went home dejec ted. 

Somehow after that night his work 
lacked the usual deftness of touch, its 
former sureness and spontaneity. He 
tried vaudeville but found it did not pro- 
vide the proper background for him. 
Spectators who laughed at him when he 
was continually in the way of fifty or 
sixty workmen on the Hippodrome stage 
no longer found him funny when he 
merely stumbled over himself. 

Marcelline had one last try at the Hip- 
xodrome. After the Armistice when 
New York was mad with the post-war 
reaction he tried again to hold an au- 
there as he had once done. It 


dienc e 














with the pitch-forks to stop me and keep me 
away from her. I love Marjorie, Joe. Those 
other women don’t matter. They never have. 
So you think it over and figure which she’ll 
do and give her the right one, will you? 
Thanks, kid. Keep the book for yourself. 
Stu 


I don’t know which book he meant was 
for me. There’s the book by Dowson— 
it’s Dowson, I find out. The fly-leaf is 
torn out of it. I looked at it and there’s 
her name in a page of it. “Marjorie.” 
Underneath it is some junk about a guy 


named Cynara. Funny og to write her 
name . There’s nothing else in the 
book. I looked. 


Well, | made up my mind and went out 
West after I was discharged. I didn’t 
touch letters. They look o.k. to 
me, good English and all. Anyway, | 
wouldn’t touch them. 


his 


HE trouble’s this. 

I’ve been out to her place. She’s 
gone. Nobody knows where she’s gone. 
Her father died and she left. That’s 
all they knew. I tried the bank. They 
didn’t know. The neighbors can’t tell 


me. The post-office people say no 


addre 


Maybe 


she’s married. Maybe she’s 


ac 


Marcelline 


Continued from page 64 


proved to be his last attempt. He failed 
and it now seems amazing that anyone 
should have thought he would do any- 
thing else but fail. 

He knew now that the times had 
changed. Amusement seekers, including 
children, wanted jazz—speed and action. 
If one simulated a poor old man crushed 
and bewildered then he had better shake 
a leg and buck up instead of standing 
around and waiting to be pitied. Pity 
had died in the red glow of the World 


War. 
HEREFORE the King of Clowns 


stood where we left him earlier in 
this article, alone and bewildered on the 
stage of Life. He was too proud to ap- 
seal to his friends. He sought to make a 
living by obtaining private engagements 
to entertain at smokers and stag dinners. 
What wonder if amid the liquor-stimu- 
lated laughter and the thick smoke Mar- 
celline thought longingly of the day when 
he a peared before the English king by 
poke command. 

But the great clown was no more suc- 
cessful as a private entertainer than he 
had been as a circus or vaudeville per- 
former. He had to receive the undi- 
vided attention of his audience as he 
worked up to a carefully planned climax 
or all his efforts went for nought. The 
stag diners couldn’t keep quiet that long. 
They wanted to know when the dancers 
in the “‘altogethgr” or the red-hot daddy 
singers were to perform. 

The proud and sensitive heart of the 
artist was fast breaking. He made one 
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dead. My idea is that she’s neither, 
that she’s away somewheres, teaching 
school maybe, or taking care of kids or 
helpless people somewhere. 


[ VE been very careful about this. It 

wasn't Fargo. His name wasn’t 
Stuart Harkness. Nobody knows me out 
there or will remember me, except as a 
young kid in a pressed suit which had 
tormerly been worn in a concrete camp. 

Only your name’s right, Mariorie. ti 
you see this, you’ll know. 

Marjorie, [I’ve got two letters for you. 





ASSIA HOLDEN went to 
“4 Hawaii for romance. She 
found it. But the beautiful islands 
were ruled by a clan powerful 
enough to crush her to save one of 
their own from blame. 

Cassia hated them and fought 
impotently until she found honor 
and courage and love. 


Read THUMBS DOWN 
by Nell Martin 
Coming in the next McCLURE’S 














last pitiful attempt to appear in vaude- 


ville and then for several months was “‘at 
liberty.””. The once great Marcelline was 
no longer even a name. 

The sobs with which the King ot 
Clowns had pretended to rack his frame 
when he stood on the Hippodrome stage 
were now real. He knew himself for a 
tired old man who had lived too long and 
for whom the hustling world no longer 
had any patience. He shunned the few 
of his former friends who were in New 
York. 

There came a procession of long dreary 
days. Marcelline remained in his little 
narrow bedroom in the Hotel Mansfield, 
fumbling piteously with photographs of 
himself taken during his days of glory, old 
theater programs and newspaper accounts 
of his successes. He would cover his small! 
bed with these mementoes and spend the 
entire day going over them. 

His constant wonder was that the 
modern amusement field contained nm 
place for him. Surely there must be some 
niche into which he could fit. One day h« 
thought of Slivers, the clown who was 
almost his equal and who had once beer 
his partner. Slivers had found a plac: 
back in 1916 when he killed himself. 
Marcelline brooded on this thought. 


WO young women who had a room 

across the hall from Marcelline 
heard a muffled report early one morning. 
They thought it was the sound of an au 
tomobile exhaust. Instead, it was the 
echo of a pistol shot by which the King ot 
Clowns had left a jazz-mad world to seek 
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happiness and perhaps to renew his 
partnership with Slivers. 

He played to just one audience after 
this—not to a capacity house, to be sure, 
but to a very tender and loving one. 

The National Vaudeville Artists Assoc- 
iation took charge of Marcelline’s funeral 
and as many of his old comrades as 
could assemble came to mourn him 
incerely. 

Tom Mullins, who had once been his 
understudy, was there and so were Fran- 


za, Raymond, Jimmy Adams, Billy Ruge 


and Rudolph C Sarpos. A last wreath was 
placed on the coffin by Mrs. Fred Thomp- 
son, widow of the great showman who 
brought Marcelline here, just before it 
was lowered into the grave in Kensico 
Cemetery. 

Thus Marcelline, King of the Clowns, 
who experienced both the best and the 
worst We can befall an actor on this 
strange stage of life, went at last, let us 
hope, to a playhouse where the audience 
is never in a hurry and where a true artist 
is always appreciated. 
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There Is Naught but Courage 


Continued from page 7! 


pleased to feel that it not neces- 
sary to say anything more just now about 
Heddon’s merits. 

The new mate was a Mr. Blakely, a 
slow elderly man with polite manners and 
an air of preoccupation. The first few 
days he ate as if he had been starved for 
weeks. Though he needed always to be 
encouragéd to a second helping, the 
dhnee was well down into the tropics 
before Mr. Blakely began to be serious 
in saying that he did not care for some 
thing more. He confided to Heddon 
that he had never sat at so rich a table 
and there was something pathetic his 
saying that Captain Pawley was a most 
courteous and generous owner. 

“You know your work,” Heddon told 
him. “Bungle a time or two—he'll be 
damn discourteous. As for what you and 
I eat—why, the Old Man feeds a dozen 
widows of ok i-time friends! You see the 
size of his breast? Like a barrel. "Twas 
made so to give his heart stowage. It’s 
that big.’ 

Mr. Blakely did no bungling. He 
called Ahnee the Little One and had end- 
less tales of strange places 1 in far lands te 
tell. Her capacity for listening was 
simply unfillable 


CA APTAIN PAWLEY was troubled 
about Mary. She looked so much 
as her mother had looked but did not ap- 
pear to have anything of her mother’s 
gaiety. She smiled readily but seldom 
laughed and the smiles faded almost at 
once. In his boisterous way he told 
jokes and tried to tease her. He blamed 
that persistent “cold” and like an awk- 
ward lover was always putting something 
across her shoulders sal onan repeated- 
ly to her deck-chair to tuck her in. But 
even after the “‘cold” seemed much im- 
roved by the warm sun and mild winds 
Mary continued to eat little and if left to 
herself she would do nothing but stare at 
her hands or into space. 

One day Ahnee, with book in hand and 
dragging a cushion that was almost as 
long and quite as broad as herself, came 
to Mary’ s chair and asked abruptly: 

“You read to me?’ 
“Yes, darling. Of course,” Mary said 
and put out her hand to touch the child 

Ahnee threw down the cushion and 
squirmed about on it, trying to find which 
position would be the most comfortable, 


was 


rose to her knees and said earnestly: 
marry me.” Rapid nods 
“He’s promised. So you 


then 

“Will’s goin’ 
afarmed this. 
can’t have ’im.” 

“Ahnee! What are you saying?” 

“He's mine. He won’t marry you!” 

“Why Ahnee! I’m sure he never 
thought of such a thing.” 

“Has to. I asked ’im, special.” 

“Oh, you little—you shouldn’t ’ve! 
What did he say, Ahnee?” 

“Why, don’t you know? 
Daddy come an’ got you! 
t marry Will . ; 

‘Ahnee, please chil 1! 

now what you're saying! 93 

“Do too. Me an’ Will talked ’bout you 
ts ‘fore he ever saw you.” ‘ 

“Yes? What about me, Ahnee?” 

“T ask’ ’im then if he’d marry you. He 

id wo. I ask’ ’im again—I ask ’im mos’ 
ever day. He says no. But I’m ’fraid.” 

“Tt | promises so often, how can you 
doubt, Aloud R 
“He says you're pretty. I 
aren't | mean.” 

“Oh, he’s only teasing! He doesn’t 
really think so, Ahnee. How could he? 
What else does he say of me? We must 
talk of something. You might as well 
tell me that. What else does he say? 

“I ’cused ’im. I said, ‘You 
Mary.’ ” 

“Yes? What did he say then?” 

“He said, “You're not clear wrong— 

like most of the time you are. I don’t 
dislike her.’ An’ that makes me "spi- 
c1ous. 

“He said that—when, Ahnee?”’ 

“Yes'erday. Day before. Ever’day. 
1 ask ’im everday. Now I’m askin’ you, 
You won’t marry ‘im, will you? 

“No, Ahnee. I] couldn’ t think of such 
a thing!” 

But she did think of it and of little else 
for a long time. As it was, she scarcely 
knew whether she was pleased or dis- 
leased that Heddon invariably treated 
ner with slightly formal courtesy. At 
times this seemed courtesy; at other 
times she resentfully suspected that he 
somewhat drew aside from her because 
of what he knew. She had no real feeling 
of having done wrong, but with a great 
deal of vague exasper ration and some fear 
she was unhappy in realizing that other 
peo ple thought so; and this waywardly 
increased her readiness to be unrepentant 
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That’s why 
He wants you 


You 


don’t 


said you 


ain’t 
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rather than influenced at all her 
Ahnee now thrust her book into Mary’s 
, with: 
“This is a 


regrets. 


fairy-story. You read it to 


me 
“Darling, I don’t feel like reading now.” 
“Said you would!” 
‘All right! A little 
qu tly i 
Ahnee kneeled on the cushion, crowded 
her elbows on Mary’s chair and looked up 


while. If you sit 


expectantly 

The reading began 
time Ahnee tried hard to be 
She had unusual gifts as a listener. 
noticed that Mary’s voice 
tre mbled, sy the 
peered, trying to 
what was exciting. Mary stopped. 

“I am tired, Ahnee.”’ 


I’m list’nin’. 


and went on for a 
interested. 
Pres 
was 
child 
detect 


ently she 


lowered and 
frowned and 


“Go on Just a little 
nore,” 
Mary read on 
and lower 
“Can't hear you 
tested, jogging Mary’s leg 
Mary tted her 


two it 


but her voice fell lower 


hardly,” Ahnec pro 


slightly. Ina 
She 


voice 
1] th n stopped 


fell, 
yp n hook. 


omen or 
ed 0 at the 
“Go ad ’r I'll 
s took hold 
“Nh: iry muttered, “ ( 


flung th 
er of leav 


pinch!” Her 
; _ 
stand this 
with its pro 
; to windward and 


an’t 


book 


\hnee cried out, then struck Mary, who 
endured the blows without protest, seem 
of them until 
caught the child. 


get tree but Mary 


rly without notice she sud 


lenly reached down and 
Ahnee 
said 


“Oh, 


someth ng . 


jerked hard to 


bye still, | want to ask 
you 
\hnee, 


pe rmitted 


partly reassured, became quiet 
both Mary’s hands to 
Mary stooped almost 
asked: 


tell 


p her shoulders. 
to the _ l’s face and 
“Did Will Heddon 
that ot K to me " 
Ahnee, with puzzled staring, slowly 
hook her head. 
“He did,” Mary 
a. 


you to bring 


sisted. “7 know he 
“Didn't!” 
Mary, 
lieved the child 
When Ca 


quired into 


Ahnec replied with spir 
though unwillingly, rather be 
‘ ind let he r go, 

stain Pawley tolerantly in 
Vhnee’s complaint Mary said 

le defiantly: 

‘It was a dull stupid book. I couldn’t, 
iply couldn’t stand it. And I knew 
and nag!” 

troublesome at 
said with 
only one 


she would nag me 
“She is a wee 
mes. I know, I know!” he 
imbling mildness. ‘“‘Will’s the 
proper.” 

And when Ahnee went to Heddon and 
with far more sorrow in her voice than she 
heart said that Mary had 

book overboard Heddon 


mite 
} ] 4 
that setties er 


felt in her 


the 
answered: 

“Good! Tf I'd have thought I’d have 
it myself.” 

\hnee perked her head to one side in 
mystified staring. There was now noth- 
ing te his tone. He seemed to 
mean just what he had said. Everybody, 
she thought, seemed to be growing a little 
left Heddon to his half- 


thrown 


done 


asing in 


queer, So she 


sullen moodiness and found Mr. Blakely 
walking to and fro with nothing much 
to do, ; 7 

By way of entering upon the conversa- 
tion she asked: 

“D’ju ever see a lion?” 


EDDON was in the chart-room and 

half idly looked out of the port at 
Mary as she slept in a deck-chair with 
the sunlight on her. Captain Pawley 
squeezed in and sat down. It was a small 
room, scarcely big enough for both men. 
The Captain put the cane between his 
knees and rested his hands on the curve 
and after a casual question or two in- 
quired: 

“Will, did Mary tell ye of the girl—a 
friend she liked too—that run off from the 
school an’ went bad?” 

Heddon bent lower 
table, pencil in hand. 

“D'ye hear, Will?” 

“Good run we made yesterday for this 
weather. Close to two- fifty. You were 
saying something, Captain? 

“Did Mary tell ye of her friend?’ 

“What friend?’ 

“The one that run from school. It 
hurts to hear, Will. She told me o’ it last 
night. We was long up together. Her 
name was most like Mary’s too, Marie. 
Her father come one day an’ she was 
gone—this Marie. Police found ’er down 

where ye Will? Down on the 
Coast, Barb’ry Coast.” 

Heddon straightened and glanced again 
through the port. Mary lay cheek on 
hand. The Eee was tucked about her 
head, — her hair, framing her 
face. A pretty face, but weary! And 
there was something of that soft warm- 
ness in it that draws the touch of men. 
Yet her own fingers were always cold. 
Luckless charms! So with what she 
thought was artfulness she had been pry- 
into her fate. Heddon, too, very 
wanted to know what Captain 
Pawley would say of the theoretical 
Marie, but he knew the Captain well 
enough not to feel the need of seeming 
interested. 

“Now what'd you have done, 

“About what?” 

“That girl.” 

“Oh, this Marie, 

“Ave. Her!” 

“Done what about her, Captain?” 

“"F you'd been ’er father.” 

“Hard to say. The nearest I’ve been 
to it—to what a father feels—is with 
Ahnee. If I found her all hurt and 
broken, no matter where I found her, in 
what street gutter, I’d take her up and 
bear her off to where she could rest and 
grow strong again.” 

“That’s not the same as this, Will. 
Anybody that’s hurt through nought o’ 
their own fault, that’s different, dif- 
ferent.” 

“You don’t think girls bolt a convent 
school and bring up on the Barbary Coast 


over the chart 


"sp se, 


ing 
much 


Will?” 


you mean? 


just by he appen-so, do you?” 


‘Eh? 

“Somebody took this Marie. Somebody 
made her willing to ga—some friend of the 
family. Close friend at that, for Sisters 
ire suspicious. They’d turn her over only 
to somebody who had the right to see the 
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girl, talk with her, take her out for a ride 
and all. Didn’t Mary mention the 
friend?” 
“Not that I—no, there was nought said 
him. The girl’s father found ’ er, or the 
police. Anyhow he learned. 
‘And washed his hands, eh?” 
asked jeeringly. 
“No, no, Will. 
Captain Pawley paused. “He took ’er 
home, though—” Another brooding pause. 
“He took ‘er home, though she’d gone bad 
an’—” A long silence. “Will, if them 
you trust an’ love are no damn good, why, 
Will, they're worst of all! That’s how 
feel. a 
“And I suppose now, for instance, that 
if Mary fell overboard, when she ought 
to know better than to be leaning across 
the rail, that you wouldn’t go aback, 
smash everything alow and aloft to get a 
boat away and pick her up?” 
“That ain’t the same, Will?” 
“Oh, the hell it isn’t? Right now the 
only woman I care enough about to say 
I love her is Ahnee. Ten years from now 
l may hate what she does and be hurt as 
deep as pain can go, but kick her to the 
because she’s been bitten? 
Heddon supposed 
“you told Mary that 
Marie where you 


Heddon 


‘er home.” 


He took 


dogs because 
No! I sup OSE 
nothing of the kind 
you would have left 
found her, eh?” 

“Aye,” said Captain Pawley, speaking 
deep in his throat and calmly. 


RESENTLY Captain Pawley went 
out. Heddon watched him go with 
hobbling stride, one of the most generous 
of kind men, in theory at least merciless. 

Heddon frowned and shook his head, 
then faced about and looked through the 
port toward Mary. She slept as if hap- 
pily. A loosened fringe of the shawl 
about = head fluttered like a frantic 
thing. Captain Pawley came near her 
and looked down with brooding affection, 
then thinking that an eddy of breeze 
might whip the fringe across her face and 
so end sleep, he bent over the chair and 
tucked away the shawl’s loose end. 

Heddon nodded and said to himself: 

“Just about as a I thought! Mary, a fine 
girl, safe on his deck! ‘Oh, yes, it’s easy 
enough for him to say he'd leave some 
other man’s daughter there where I found 
her! 

“Yes, but how truthful were you just 
now? You've pitied Mary; pitied her 
father more! But you haven’t been able 
to get it out of your mind for a minute— 
not one—that she... Not a matter 
of forgiveness. Who’s to forget? It 
can’t be done. The best is but a pretense. 
And I’ve no doubt the woman’s Palf con- 
temptuous of the man that does forgive 
her—however much she may like being 
sheltered. That’s not why we can’t 
though maybe why we shouldn’t!” 


HAT night Heddon left Mr. Blakely 

on deck at twelve o'clock and went 
below. He threw open the door of his 
room, which was never locked, and let it 
sta und wide to geta dim moonlight sort of 
ray from the standing light that showed 
the ladder. This was quite enough to 
undress by when he came off watch, with- 
out stopping to put a match to the 
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lantern in his room and having to puff it 
out a moment or so later. 

He sat down on his sea-chest and had 
just begun working at his shoes when 
something touched his hair and moved 
down on his face, something chill and 
alive. He left the chest and faced about 
so quickly that he had scarcely an im- 
pression of what it was that startled him, 
but an astonished “What the hell!” 
slipped out and was answered from his 
bunk by laughter. 

“Ho, did you think Mrs. 
band was grabbing for you? 

“Better the Devil,” ’ he said, feeling for 
a match, “than you here. This time o’ 
night too.’ 

“I very particularly chose this time o’ 
night! I wanted to make sure of having 


you alone.” 

HE TOOK his time with the lantern. 
When he faced about she was sitting 

on his bunk with her arms locked about her 

knees and eying him with teasing as- 

surance. 

“You can go,” he told her, 

“You go—I’ll follow!” 

“Well then—-what’d you want?” 

“Sit down,” she said playfully. 
tell you.” 

He did not sit but put a foot on the 
chest and leaned an elbow on the raised 
knee. Then with gliding quickness she 
put out her hand, stroked his cheek and 
aughed as he drew back. 

“Poor little nervous boy! 
horrid Marie’ll bite ’im!” 

“Marie be damned! You’re Mary,’ 
said glowering. 

She shook her head, playing at merri- 
ment, and with quite gay taunting asked: 
“Ah now, can the leopard change her 
spots? The leper her whiteness? See?” 
She touched her cheeks and lips and 
mocked him with coquettish eyes. 

“You miserable little fool!” 

“So? Perhaps. But wiser than the 

nttle fool you tried to make of me! 
“ae 

“You!” 

“What have I 

With shrug of 


Satan’s hus- 


“or I will.” 


“Tl 


So ’fraid the 


"he 


done?” 

shoulders she tossed her 
hands, playing out the affectation 
merriment much as when he had first met 
her at the top of the stairs in Madam 
Louise’s house: 

“You dear big stupid boy! You tried 
to make me think I could be conventish. 
I can’t. Don’t want to! Why, I’m bad! 
Terrible woman! The C ain told you of 
Marie. He told me so. om you under- 
stand?” 

“No, I don’t understand.” 

“Liar!” she said gaily, again hugged 
her —- and peered mockingly at him. 

‘All along you've had the upper hand. 
And made me miserable.” 

“pp” 

“Yes, you!” 

“Well goon. E “xplain..’ 

“The way you’ve looked at me—and 
every thing. Tried to bully me into being 
a timid little convent girl afraid of her 
life! I let you do it too. But that’s all 
changed. Now I’ve got the upper hand. 
See?” 

“No.” 

“You're the one to worry and look 


of 


solemn! 
and tell ’im! 

“You'd tell all right,” Heddon 
ironically. ‘‘Yes, you would.” 

“You'd just better know I'd tell!” She 
was not angry but her voice was almost | 
fiercely defiant. “T’ve nothing to lose. 
Not a ‘thing that I want to keep! ta 

“Not even his love for your 
“Ho, Captain Pawley’s love! 
had any. More than half my life he’s 
kept me out of his sight. Do you think 
if he loved—you heard what he thought 
of Marie! I knew it would be like that. 
You remember, I told you! He’s no 
more like a father than you are. Not so 
much. You're the best man I ever knew | 
and the biggest fool. They go to- 
—, 7 

She laughed at him. Heddon both 
exasperé ated and fascinated her; right now 
she would have been equally satisfied to | 
please or to hurt him. & thinking of him | 
after the chatterbox Ahnee had told more | 
that it was perhz aps well for Mary to have | 
learned, she had felt at times hopeful, an 
equal number of times irritated with her- 
calf for hoping. It was not that she had | 
any love for Heddon so much as . Oh, 
how she would love him if he married her! | 

Heddon glowered. He was conscious 
of caring something about her but far 
more about Captain Pawley. He felt 
that, if this reckless mood of hers per- 
sisted, she would make trouble; therefore, 
as she told him with gleeful taunting, she | 
had to a certain extent seized the upper 
hand. 

“Well, what are you going to do?’ 

“Do? First, 7 you! That’s Nee 
I’m here now. Py had to thank you| wn. 
that I am here! On this ship! Going to 
Sydney! I was a dunce for not thinking 
of it before! I'll simply say to Old Nick, 
‘Shell out, Nick! Introduce me too. One 
word, you know, an’ my beloved father’ll 
break your neck!’ ” 

“You mean that?” 

“Well, I should hope I do! I'll make a 
Santa Claus out of ite old Uncle Nick. 
He was supposed to send me, every three 
months, the school’s tuition. 
pouf! Big dinner and a few clothes. 
But for » & a year he hasn’t sent a 
penny. I wasa little fool! 


said 


of going to Sydney and making him un-| 


happy 
oe All except ¢t 
Settled with Louise. 
to thank you so much. See?” 

“You prefer that, do you,” he asked, 
“to not having anyone know you didn’t 
come straight from the school?” 

“I do, yes!” she said defiantly, good- 
natured, a little teasing but in earnest. 
“Why shouldn’t I? After all, you know, 
I am Marie!” 

“You’re a fool.” 

“So? Thank you! Was—but no more! 
I'll be wise and hard like Louise. So 
there! I’m past caring about anything 
else and glad of it. Such a relief! And 
you” —she threw back her head and eyed 
him with sidelong glance from under 
lowering lids—‘‘what are you going to do 
about it—now?” 

He straightened and turned toward the 
door, ready to leave: 

““As far as I am concerned, 
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Couldn’t ey have done it, 
at you came along, | 


I brought 


He never | 


It went— | 


That’s why I have | 
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SO you go on deck 


you from the convent. 

I do.” 

| vo right straight up and wake 
iptain and tell ‘im, what then? 
ise me if 1 won’t tell?” 
you tell him, that’s 
ill! But ( this is Just a mood. 
You're full You'll swing back 
and Know that all this talk is ne 
e”” sI inquired with a faint 


tre ( 
What \] you pre n 

‘It you tell him 
here ° 
ot moods. 
mnsense - 

‘Think so?” she 
pretense of seriously considering it. 

“ do.” 

; Perhap Het 
different. “In a way, yes, maybe. But 
I’ve been through all that. The regret 
yart. When you brought me here I did 
well, hope, I Suppose. 
Lost it quick and cried too. I was really, 
awfully sad. It hurt. Then the Captain 
let me know he wanted you to marry me!” 
She laughed gaily. “And you, you have 
been so very polite and careful to let me 
kaow | wasn't to torget I came out of a 
that Why! I didn’t dare 
laugh or wiggle a toe! I just couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I was unhappy until 
I said, “To the Devil with being anything 
but what I am!’ And you don’t think I 
am ashamed, do you?” 

This was in the highest pitch of de 
fiance and, though a little jeering, mock 
ingly pitetul, anger lay behind it ready 
to flame up. 

“Oh, see here, I’m not thinking about 
that or anything of the sort! I want you 
to be happy. But I especially don’t want 
the Captain to be made weer A 2 The 
best way, the most comfortable for you, 
happiest too, is to play the game out. 
You can because nobody will dare tell the 
Captain. He'll never know.” 

“Oh—oh! You want me to be a 
hypocrite! I’m ‘sprised at you. Such an 
honest man too! Pouf! I don’t 
what has happened or will happen! So 
That's truth. That’s why I’m 
here—to tell you just that! And I'll come 
whenever I like. Stay as long as I like. 
You’re under this little thumb 
I dare tell the Captain! Oh, there’s more 
to me than you seem to think!” 

Her tone was still teasing but she was 
in earnest. And he felt that what she 
had said just a little while before in bitter 
jest was true; the leper could not heal 
herself by a moment’s shame, an hour or 


tone was light, in 


lave a mood of 


convent 


care 


there! 


see if ? 


so of tears. 

“Stay long as vou like. 
on deck. T ell Blake ly I can't sleep.’ 

“All right,” she answered and stretched 
herself full-length on the bunk, hoping 
that he would protest, argue with her, say 
that she must go and so be amusing. , 

Instead, he out. She jumped 
from the bunk and swept past him before 
he reached the ladder. Two steps up she 
turned, looked down upon him, laughed 
at him, then hurried on. 


I'll take a turn 


went 


that 
was cured almost over 
her spirits suddenly 
Also, freely, she now talked 
of the school. It was plain to Heddon 
that she for him to detect the 
twinkling mockery in her merriment as 
she told of how the girls thought it was 
uch great adventure and exciting fun to 
steal through the curtains that enclosed 


CAPTAIN PAWLEY thought 
4 Nlary’s “cold” 
certainly 


br ightened. 


night; 


meant 


each bed in the dormitory and, bare 
footed, slip past the bed of the Sister 
sleeping there, then tiptoe furtively into 
the s¢ hoolr« Om W here t ey had a “spread” 
of smuggled things, cookies, pickles, jams. 
They would sit in nightgowns, bare- 
footed, and giggle happily, with no light 
but what the moon gave through a 
window. 

“And that,” she said with flash of eye 
toward Heddon, “was for them, oh, so 
much fun!” 

One morning when Heddon came up 
he heard laughter in the deck-house cabin 
and, guessing that Ahnee was up to 
monkey-shines, he looked through the 
doorway. 

Breakfast was being laid by the kanaka 
steward who gave only hasty glances to 
what he was about but grinned and 
watched the fun. Captain Pawley, pon- 
derously at ease in his armchair, clapped 
his big hands and chuckled. Ahnee, 
bound to take a noisy part in any playful 
excitement, capered about, but everyone 
was watching Mary. She wore one of 
Ay-eiah’s prettiest native garments and 
spun about barefooted, setting her hair 
afloat and making the loose silk ripple. 

Captain Pawley in a proud rumble 
spoke to no one in particular when he 
“Just the picture now of her 
mother!” 

She saw Heddon and called: “I’ve gone 
native! How do you like it?” 

“See me too, Will!’ Ahnee shouted. 
“See me!” She too spun about but with 
swaying stagger. “How do you like me, 
Will?” 

Mary tripped near the doorway. Her 
cheeks were flushed as if with real ha »pi- 
ness and her lips, at first pouting play- 
fully, parted with laughter as she flipped 
up a hand, tweaked his nose and darted 
backward. 

“Just ‘er mother’s trick!’ Captain 
Pawley shouted. 


said: 


HAT afternoon Mary settled into 

her deck-chair while Captain Paw- 
ley clumsily, but with the eagerness of an 
absurd old suitor, adjusted the shawl 
about her shoulders and Ahnee, making a 
game of it, poked another shawl about 
Mary’s feet. But Mary soon pushed away 
the wraps and played with Ahnee. They 
shifted the chair into the shade and banked 
themselves up with cushions, laughing, 
talking, squeezing each other, having a 
great time. Mary let the child slip on 
her rings, she did up Ahnee’s hair and per- 
mitted her to fetch ribbons and the 
precious bottle of perfume. 

When all dressed out Ahnee searched 
for Heddon, then stood before him to be 
admired, asking: “How you like me, 
Will?” 

“Precious little!” 
seemed to mean It. 

\s Ahnee went scampering to find her 
father Heddon crossed to Mary, looked 
down glowering and said: 

“Don’t you be putting ideas into that 
child’s head!” 

Mary gasped. A hurt look flashed in 
her eyes but changed/to a stare ef anger. 
She rose to her feet, stood close to him, 
glared into his face and asked: 

“You think that of me!” 
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Heddon and 


said 


“I don’t know what to think of you. 
But I know what I think of Ahnee.” 

“I love her as much as you do! 
much—more! Oh, damn you!” 

No one was near, so she said other 
things, things no doubt that she had 
learned when holding her own in the 
quarrels with companions at Madam 
Louise’s house. When she had finished 
she walked off with her head high and 
eyes blazing. 


CHAPTER XIII 


As 


HE Ahnee arrived off Fale Langa 

during the night and as the sky was 

overcast Captain Pawiey decided to keep 
the schooner off and on until daylight. 

The next morning everybody was on 
deck as the schooner drew near to the 
harbor. This was the nearest that Cap- 
tain Pawley’s family knew of a home. 
All were aware, however, that they were 
for a time at least to live on Woako. 

Ahnee, seeing familiar landmarks, now 
began to wonder about her pets. Having 
forgotten them for a long long time, she 
all at once had great concern as to whether 
the monkey had been fed twice a day and 
would he be glad to see her. Were the 
parrots all right? Did Mr. Blakely think 
the parrots were all right? Mr. Blakely, 
pleased to be asked, assured the Little 
One that he was quite positive the parrots 
were all right. And Maleokelieauea? The 
long name rippled from her lips. Could 
anything have happened to Maleoke- 
lieauea? No need to wonder whether he 
would be glad to see her! His love would 
be displayed frantically, for Maleoke- 
lieauea was an ugly little mongrel caught 
up off the Sydney streets. 

“He’s ’dorable, Mr. Blakely!” 

Ay-eiah was in her prettiest silks. 
Mary had put aside the borrowed pareus, 
which became her, and dressed with care 
in the fashion approved by island society. 
She would no more have worn the pareu 
before “people” than she would have 
worn a grass skirt. The prejudice of 
dress was strong in her, as was not un- 
natural considering that it had been put 
into her in her childhood by the French 
planter’s fastidious wife. She would not 
this morning have thought so much of 
her own appearance had she not known 
that Colonel and Mrs. Byrens were sup- 
pesed to be still here and she knew that 
the wife of a Colonel was a lady of im- 
portance. Mary wore a dress with long 
skirts that had to be carried about in one 
hand or the other so as to be out of the 
way of her feet. 

“Will,” said Captain Pawley, lowering 
the glass and unhooking the heavy cane 
from his belt to use as a pointer, “that’s 
the Coral Maid in there. Nick allus 
comes in her. She’s fitted for them guests 
he brings. I wonder is he here!” 

“Hope so,” said Heddon and Mary 
instantly looked at him suspiciously. 

Presently when he crossed the deck she 
followed and said at once: 

“Now you let Nick alone. 
have you spoiling things for me. 
only real friend I have—or ever had 

“Let him try to take you to Sydney. 
Then I'll be the one to tell the Captain! 
How’s that? Now who’s got the upper 


I won’t 


He’s the 


” 
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hand?” Heddon asked rather bitterly but 
amused. 

Mary gave him a spiteful look and set 
her teeth as if determined somehow to 
have her way. 

When the AAnee was in far voice call 
of the Coral Maid Captain Pawley, with 
hands to mouth, roared: 

“Rabancha here?” 

One of the men on the Coral Maid—her 
crew were white sailors—also cupped 
his hands and shouted. A- faint sound 
reached the AAnee’s deck but not the 
words. 

“What’s that? Speak up!” 
voice went like a blast. 

On the far deck men nodded with 
violent bobbing of heads and pointed 
shoreward. 


Pawley’s 


EFORE the Ahnee 
anchorage Old Jimmie 
in a boat so that he might go up to the 
stables and have a carriage sent down to 
the beach, but he was told to be sure and 
— at the house and tell Rabancha that 

Captain Pawley had come. 

Old Jimmie with lumbering stride of 
sea-legs hurried up the road. 

He went first to the house and stamped 
about the veranda, seeing no one. When 
he passed a window of the dining- room 
and looked through he gasped in ‘simple 
astonishment at the disorder. Chairs 
were overturned, bottles were strewn 
bout, cloths had been half-pulled from 
the table, glasses and broken dishes were 
on the floor. It was near eight o'clock 
and no one was in sight. Not a servant. 

Old Jimmie felt somewhat as if he had 
come upon a house where the plague had 
fallen in the midst of revelry. He stamped 
about and going out behind the house 
chanced to hear voices through an open 
door. He looked within. Three or four 

natives, among them a woman or two, 
were breakfasting off the plunder of last 
night’s dinner. 

T hey looked at him for a moment with 
suspicion, then recognizing him, they asked 
anxiously whether Captain Pawley had 
come. On being told that he had the 
blacks began a great clatter, bestirring 
themselves. Rabancha might give such 
dinners as he pleased, but Pawley was 
down on the servants like a thunder- 
storm if all signs of them were not speedily 
cleared away. 

One of the blacks could scarcely be 
persuaded to take the time to lead Jimmie 
to Rabancha’s room. Then, hurrying 
faster than Jimmie’s sea- legs could go 
without a trot, he went through the 
house, led the way far down the veranda 
of the east wing, pointed to a door and 
hastened off on the run. 

Jimmie knocked hard and repeatedly. 

“Who are you? What'd you want?” 
a voice demanded irascibly. 

“Mr. Rabancha, sir!” 

The door was jerked open. Rabancha 
was in pajamas, his hair was tousled by 
the pillow, his full black beard was some- 
what pressed out of its precise square-cut 


shape 
v hat d’ you want?” 
Old Jimmie, under Rabancha’s dark 
glaring eyes, made a respectful gesture 
toward his hat and said: 


was snug at her 


was sent off 


” 


“Cap’n Pawley’s here, sir. 

For a moment after Old Jimmie spoke 
Rabancha’s expression was just about as 
if somebody had taken hold of his heart 
and was squeezing. He was not a small 
man. He was much taller than Jimmie. 
And in spite of worries over illness or 
finances, = still had the sort of paunch 
that prosperous men often carry, and 
what marks of anxiety may have been on 
his face were unknown because of the | 
beard. 

“Here? Already!” he gasped al 

caught himself against the side of the 

door. Jimmie’ s outstre tched hz ands he *Iped 
to steady him. “Here?” he gasped 
and moved weakly as if to peer through 
the door across Jimmie’s shoulder and 
look up along the veranda. 

“Just ’rived. I come to have a kerrige 
come to the beach.” 

“Ah! 
tone that Old Jimmie inquired: 

“You feelin’ better, sir?” 

“Better? Yes, oh, yes! It’s my heart. 
Did Pawley find her?” 

Fin’ who?” 

“The girl. His daughter?” 

“W’y, yes, ‘ir. O’ course.” 

Rabancha stared at him with a kind of 
malignant doubtfulness and his pale thin 
hands from long he abit fingered his beard. 

“Of he repez ated with sus 
picion. ‘Of course’?”’ 

“W’y, that there 
school. He fetched ’er. 
That’s all.” 

Rabancha eyed him with all the search 
ing cunning of a man long accustomed 
to watch people whose words could 
not be trusted, but Old Jimmie had a 
plain honest face. 

“She came with you?” 

“Yes, _ 

““How’s Pawley? How does he 
Did he tell you to bring me word?” 

“Yes, ‘ir. An’ he’s been in good spir’ts 
all the v’yage 

“You are lying!” 
piciously. 

“W’y, sir!” Old Jimmie sidled off from 
the glare of Rabancha’s dark eyes. “I 
ain’t, an’ I got to be havin’ the kerrige.” 

With an uneasy but respectful parting 
swipe of hand at hat, Old os t acked 
off a step or two and, anxious to be away 
from a man who acted so queer, turned 
quickly and went with clattering stamp 
along the veranda. 

Rabancha peered after him through the 
doorway, then fretfully began walking 
about the room as he pressed both palms 
against his forehead trying to think. 


course? 
“Why do you say, 
was there at 
jus’ sent an’ 


she 


act? 


said Rabancha sus- 


Ol JIMMIE returned to the beach 
on the high seat with the driver; 
and, though the “old fellow had often been 
through such troubles as hard winds and 


deep seas bring a man—for he had no 
other home than a reeling deck—his 
breath did not come easily at the heels of 
the trotting span. He held carefully to 
the seat. He could go up ratlines blind- 
folded and was much the same as blind- 
folded on dark nights, but he got down 
off the seat with cautious feel of foot 
below him and careful hold of one hand 
before he let go of the other. 
Heddon, as he opened the 
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door, asked: “Did you see Rabancha, 
Jimmie?” “Yes, ‘ir. He ain’t well an’ 
is kinda queer-like, sir.” 

Mary overheard and became thought 
ful, a little sullen. In getting into the 
carriage she had to move carefully to keep 
her small feet out of the long skirts and, 
d, she settled herself, spread 
adjusted her hat and seemed 
Ay-elah 


bye ny seate 

her kirts, 

making ready to pass on parade. 
was helped in, then Heddon called: 

“Ahnee?”’ 

Ahnee was already climbing up to sit 

‘r, a spruce eon old 
sort of vague relative, who 

did nothing but the coats of the 

and polish the harness. 

“Get in, Will.” said Captain Pawley. 
“Til sit with the driver,”” said Heddon. 
“You'll have to hold me then!” Ahnee 

shouted. 

Captain Pawley with clumsy struggle 
climbed into the carriage and settled him- 
self with puff and grunt, then leaning over 
patted Mary’s knee, beaming as he asked 
tor about tenth time liked 
being home? Captain Pawley was enor 
Langa. The other 
profitable; this 


CSS 
native, some 


shine 


horse 


the how she 
I 


pl 


yusly proud of Fale 
intations were merely 
was beautiful. 

\hnee on Heddon’s knees wriggled 
about as if determined to fall off. As they 
drove along she would jump with outflung 
hands to snatch at branches, lurch 
the side as if trying to escape him, 
sublime childish faith that his hands 


low 


vuld take care of her. 
When they about half-way to the 
stir of dust ahead of them in the 

ated that Maleokelieauea, hav 

1 the privy way 

» dogs, had formed himself 

and 


were 


news in some 


‘ ception committee was 
ng to overcome by haste his regrets at 
being late. 

“Oh, | want ‘im! Ahnee screamed, 
leaning over and waving her arms fran 
tically. 

So to keep Mal, which Heddon said was 
a good old word for “‘very bad”’ and suited 
him to a ¢, from getting under the wheels 
or horses’ feet, the driver stopped. Hed 
got down, caught the dog, handed 
him up to Ahnee, then took both on his 
lap. laleokelieauea, to show apprecia- 
tion, Heddon’s with a hot 
moist tongue. He squirmed and barked, 
panted ; paused, licked 
Ahnee’s hands, went into spasms of wig 
gling and now and then parenthetically 
flicked his tongue against Heddon’s nose 
or cheek. Captain Pawley roared with 
laughter, Ay-eiah smiled, Ahnee shrieked. 
Mary, a yparently wondering what Mrs. 
Colonel Byrens would think, tried to ap 
pear as though she did not belong among 


don 


swiped face 


nted as if grinning, 


these mannerless heathens but somehow 
had got into the same public convevance 
with them. 

Rabancha heard this laughter as the 
carriage came near the house. He had a 
few things in a hand-bag and had hastily 
planned to go out the back way, to run 
through the grove, get on the road that 
led to the village and at once board any 
hip that would hasten away with 
him. 

He peered through the doorway listen 

He heard something and knew what 


the sound was like but simply could not 
believe what he heard. He touched the 
backs of his ears with both palms out- 
spread, the better to make sure that this 
was laughter—not the noise of a man in 
Rabancha gaped at the thin air, 
his eyes in a fixed blank stare. He had 
been as terrified as any man that ever 
lived through the shock of fright. Now he 
was almost sickened by the reaction from 
a kind of very doubtful reliet. 

He could not imagine how on earth 
Mary had possibly been tound—at least 
But if Captain Pawley laughed 
now, it was he did not know 
where she had been found. 


a rage. 


So soon, 


because 


ABANCHA did 


He wanted to 


want to 
go. His dread of 
Pawley was as great a dread as could 
from any cause under Heaven fall upon 
him. But he knew that if he bolted now 
he would go forth into strange lands a 
penniless man. He wanted just a little 
more time, a very little barely long 
enough to return to Sydney. But could 
it be that Pawley laughed to hold, to 
draw, Rabancha into those powerful 
hands? No. He had sent that old sailor 
to the house. Pawley was not subtle, 
could not be deceitful even in ven- 


not 


geance. 

~ So Rabancha felt that 
him. He had never expected to face him 
again. He had never been more confident 
of anything in his life than that Pawley 
would remain a long long time at San Fran- 
cisco—searching tor Mary. And no doubt 
eventually find her. 

But in another few days 
would have been far away 
heard of again. 

But now, supposing Pawley should with 
that unconquerable stubbornness of his 
decide to go straight on to Sydney? It 
was already known to many people, — 
cially to that shrewd old Scotchman, that 
nothing but the announcement of bank- 
ruptcy remained. 

Some two years before Rabancha, un- 
able to coax Pawley to invest, much less 
speculate, in any ventures outside of land 
suitable for plantations, had begun secretly 
to speculate on the market, wool market. 
Some success had tempted him into trying 
to hammer Old Mac into a corner. He 
might as well have tried to corner and 
pummel a shadow. His losses were ap- 
palling. Then Bledscoe had pounced on 
him and made demands that could not be 


he must face 


Rabancha 
never to be 


denied. 

Rabancha in desperation, before the 
details of his difficulties were being so 
lately whispered about, had gone to even 
Old McIntyre himself, just back from 
England, and with carefully falsified ac- 
counts and lies baited to tempt a greedy 
man had coaxed and pleaded in Pawley’s 
name, invoking remembrance of the 
drought, for the loan of just a little 
money. 

Not a line in the miserly old Scotch- 
man’s face had moved as he grunted, 
“No,” “No,” “No,” to everything that 
Rabancha asked. 

Now Pawley was back from San Fran- 
cisco. Rabancha must face him—must 
face him in the old half-gay eager 
manner. 
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stay. 


Rabancha trembled. His knees wag- 
gled. His heart seemed high in his throat, 
choking off his breath. But all of his life 
Rabancha had been cleverly deceptive, 
so a kind of instinct helped him now. He 
hastily threw off his hat. He kicked the 
hand-bag under the bed, quite as if a 
fugitive’s fear would be revealed to any- 
one who might catch sight of it. He 
glanced into the mirror, fearful lest all 
that he felt would be written there. 
Thankfully he fingered the corners of his 
beard. With trembling _fastidiousness 
he pulled at the rumpled collar of 
his coat, then with a hasty backward 
glance at the mirror he turned to the 
open door. 

Again he stopped, listening to make 
doubly sure that Captain Pawley’s voice 
was still good-natured. He ventured out, 
paused breathlessly, then with hands flut- 
tering in greeting he ran down the long 
veranda. As he came up to Pawley the 
wide crack of a grin showed between his 
black beard. 

“Mat! Captain Mat! How are you, 
Mat? Oh, but I’ve been wanting to see 
you!” Then with fall of voice and signifi- 
cant glance, “Bad news! Very bad!” 
The next moment his arms were extended 
before the carriage door and he cried: 
“Oh, Mary!” 

“Uncle Nick!” Mary exclaimed and 
threw herself into his arms and as he 
kissed her she whispered, “He doesn’t 
know!” which lightened Rabancha’s spir- 
its and made him so cheerful that Pawley, 
who was not much given to business 
anxieties anyhow, felt that the bad news 
could not be very important. 

In the midst of this flurry of greeting 
Mary suspiciously looked about for Hed- 
don. He was teasing the playful Maleoke- 
lieauea, snatching at the dog’s forelegs and 
getting his hands mouthed. 

She tried to keep an eye on Heddon 
and was presently relieved when Ahnee 
pulled him along with her to go see the 
monkey. 


RABANCHA in one breath said, 

“Great dinner last night, Mat!” and 
in the next, with a slim white hand on 
Pawley’s shoulder, “We're selling Fale 
Langa!” 

“Eh? Fale Langa!” Captain Pawley 
with hard prod of cane in the graveled 
walk stopped short. 

“Tell you about it soon as we get alone. 
Has to be done.” Then turning to answer 
Mary’s inquiry, Rabancha said: “The 
Colonel and Mrs. Byrens are visiting 
neighbors for a few days. Too much 
noise for the Colonel! The Mrs. Colonel, 
would like it. Queer one, that 


” 


she 
lady! 

“Who's buying it?” 
demanded. 

“Worst possible news from Woako,” 
Rabancha said quickly. “I had to raise 
money. You'll have to leave for Woako 
right off. I was going myself. It’s that 
bad! I'll tell you all about it, Mat, as 
soon as we’re alone.” 

Captain Pawley grunted. 

“Now about quarters,” said Rabancha. 
“I’m the only one in my wing. I put the 
others as far off as possible—not to hear 
their snoring.” 


Captain Pawley 
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“When 
stays at 
Pawley. 

“That 
tested. 

“Aye! An’ who’s here, Nick?” When 

Captain Pawley began to use the tone 
that now was in his voice those who 
knew him best tried to be agreeable. 

Rabancha ran over five or six names, a 
few of them wholly unknown to Pawley. 
Only one interested him at all. This was 
Thebes, son-in-law of Old Mac, now Sir 
Harry—empire-builder. Old Mac had 
seized some hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the Queen’s domain. Many 
persons thought that had Old Mac used 
the same methods on the high seas he 
would have been hanged for piracy in- 
stead of being knighted for empire- 
building. 

“And _ who’s 
Thebes?” 

Rabancha delicately fingered his beard: 

“Yes, yes. It’s heav r mortgaged. 
: here i isn’t much to pay. He thinks he’s 
doing a good bit of Satine Wants to 
surprise Sir Harry”- -Rabancha sneered 
at the title. “And what a quick trip } you 
made of it, Mat! I’m glad of it. Oh, 
very! But you have to get over to W oako. 
Right off!” 

eheshe spoke jerkily with desperate 
cheeriness, but something was lacking. 
He had no ease of manner, for all the 
sense of relief. He held Mary’ s arm and 
gave her furtive anxiously inquiring 
glances. 
~ “Oh, Father didn’t go ashore once, not 
once, in San Francisco! Mr. Heddon 
brought me from the school.” 

Rabancha gave a start, then gazed 
hard at her. She smiled back at him with 
such assurance that he leered and nodded 
in congratulatory intimacy. He was 
mystified as to how in the world Heddon 
could have found her, but he knew, 
knowing so well the weaknesses of men, 
how Heddon had possibly been charmed 


into secrecy. 


HEY 


fam’ly 


you have 
Captain 


the cottage,” 


guests my 
said 
” Mary 


old bungalow! pro- 


buying Fale Langa? 


tried to walk ahead beyond 

hearing of Captain Pawley, who 
hobbled slowly with Ay-eiah keeping 
carefully by his side; but Captain Pawley 
said, “Not so fast there!” so Rabancha, 
more readily than Mary, shortened his 
steps and made them slow. He knew 
the significance of certain tones in Cap- 
tain Pawley’s voice. 

They no sooner reached the bungalow’s 
Ps s than a Pawley brought up 
short, with: ow Nick. What about 
Woako?” 

“It isn’t pleasant, Mat. Just let me 
have a little visit with Mary, will you? 
Then—” 

“You women get into the house. This 
is business,” said Captain Pawley. 

Ay-eiah, who never offered more re- 

sistence than a shadow, went at once, but 
Mary aused, saying: “See you after 
while, Uncle Nick. Lots to tell you! 


Rabancha’s eyes followed her as if 


hopeful of catching some fleeting message, 
but he was brought about with a start 
when Captain Pawley prodded him with 
the cane’s tip 

“What’s wrong at Woako?” 


“Oh 

terrible! 
a hurricane!” 

“Not in thirty years to my knowledge. 
It’s outside the belt.” 

“So we thought, Mat. Uprooted 
thousands of trees. That’s hit us hard. 
Not only the replanting, but who'll buy 
in the hurricane Pele?” 

Captain Pawley nodded. 
bad, bet so be it. He said: 

“Go on.” 

“Fever’s got into the blacks. 
off like flies. Hamill sent word.” 

“We can get more. Anything 
Nick?” 5 ‘ i 

Rabancha for a moment’ seemed 
startled. It was very much as if Captain 
Pawley thought nothing of these dis- 
astrous reports. Then with an air of 
resolution as if unwilling to speak of it 
Rabancha said: 

“Hamill’s leaving!” 

“Why?” 

“He didn’t say. Just sent a letter.” 

“Aye. That is bad.” Pawley nodded 
slowly, greatly troubled. 

“That’s why I’ve had to raise money 
—_ Anyway I could. To go on with 
Woako, we have to sell Fale Langa. I’m 
glad’ ’—Rabancha eyed him warily 
“you’re back so you can sign the 
pa ers. 

Captain Pawley nodded. 

‘So, Captain, you ought to go to 
W oako as soon 
“Tomorrow,” said Captain Pawley. 

“An’ now come along, Nick. We'll go 
back up to the house” —the big: house was 
the “house” on Fale Langa—* ’cause I’ve 
got to tell Heddon we’re leavin’ tomorrow. 

want ’o talk to Thebes about Old Mac. 
I'll sleep up there tonight. The room 
next yours. My snorin’ you'll have to 
put up with. I'll jus’ tell the women 
we're leavin’ tomorrow. They may as 
well get back on board by night.” 

He called within doors to Ay-eiah and 
Mary and when they came said: 

“We leave for Woako tomorrow. 
Stretch your legs a bit, then go aboard to 
slee tonight.” 

“But Father, why can’t I sti 
By rens is here. And why can’t Y: 
with her for a visit at Sydney? 
Daddy” he was again for the minute 

“Daddy’ "—“please! 

“She’s not ask’ ye,” said Captain 
Pawley with an affectionate glower and 
in a tone that was not entirely forbidding, 
though he wanted Mary by him. 

“Oh, but—no—no! You don’t want to 
go to Sydney, Mary!” Rabancha splut- 
tered in nervous haste. “You ith om 8 
like Mrs. Byrens. Bad time of year! 
Woako’s a lovely island. No, no.” 

His labored smile seemed to be merely 
a crack in his bearded face as he shook his 
head at Mary. 

“Why won’t she like Mrs. 
Captain Pawley asked aggressively. 
liked her. 

“Queer, the Mrs. Colonel, Mat. Bit 
rough, y'know. Ah, not the—uh—isn’t 
the sort for Mary here after”—he could 
not resist the furtive stab at Captain 
Pawley—“having been with the Sisters, 
y know.” 

“You're a 


, Mat, how can I tell you? Terrible 
Frighttul loss! There’s been 


That was 


Dying 


else 


Mrs. 
go back 


Byrens?” 
He 


Nick. She’s a fine 
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fool, 
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Ladies Wrist Watch-Solia Trike 

fold awn A ged. diamonds - Fou 

ve sapphires - 15 j movement.| 
$38.78. $3.77 monthly 
2 18kt.white gold new design gae 
blue ~~ — $37. 
$3.65 month! 
3 i18kt meng xold-Seven diamond 
cluster + Four blue sapphires 
$57.50. $5.65 monthly, 
4 Gents 14 kt. white gold ring, fine 
blue white diamond. $49.50. 
$4.65 monthly 
S Gents Strap Watch. Jeweled 
Movement - radium hands and dial 


$11.50. $1.05 monthiy. 
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Feel Good 


Most ailments start from poor elimination (constipa- 
tion or semi-constipation). intestine’ poisons sap 
vitality, ay =? health and make life miserable. 
Tonight try ATURE'S: REMEDY —all-vege- 
table abd ne, an ordinary laxative. See how 
NR will aid in restoring your appetite and rid you of 
that heavy, loggy, pepless feeling. 

Mild, safe, purely vegetable—at druggists—only 25c 

FRE Write for sample of NR and 
our new Memo io Log 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 39A, ST. LOUIS, MO 


Maiden lane New York 








A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest Improved Model 25 cor- 
rects now ill-shaped noses quickly, pain- 
lessly, permanently and comfortably at 
home. It is the only noseshaping ap- 
pliance of precise adjustment and a safe 
and guaranteed patent device that wil! 
actually give you a perfect looking nose 
Write for free booklet which tells you 
how to obtain a perfect looking nose 


M. Trilety, 


Pioneer Noseshaping Spe 
cialist. Dept y 


3092 Binghamton, N 


Piay latest hits, So easy— 
res show how everything. 


Free 


method, hr ee 
pick free: with’ beautifu umbo 
size Uke. Paten £ pogo eee coger 

value. Rich, sweet 
ihe Pootm tman 


plus post- 
r send price and pay post- 
rmene? back if not satisfied. 
3023, Chicago 


Scalp tissues given new life. 
ay within af s fow weeks loxuriant new bair! 
Tw the discoverer was himself 
bald. "Tod 7 bie hair is full and thick, Sent 

| 
have slectricit in zea 


os no Bs . If you 
our in, ce ~~ name bas klet. 
lor tah ‘ wo ‘e DOK le 
the LARSON INSTITUTE 
216 N. Wabash Ave. — 264, Chicago, Illinois 





Cash for Spare Time 


Mail the coupon at once for complete in- 
structions and a free money-making outfit 








McC-628, International Magazine Co., Inc., 
57th St. at 8th Ave., ew York, N 

Please send me full details of your easy, spare 
time, money-making plan without obligation. 


Name 





“He Used to Belong 
to Our Crowd” 


“He’s the only one of the old 


gang who made good” 


“Tuat’s Bob Thompson, sales manager for Fink & 
Snyder. They say he makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yet it hasn’t been long since he wasn’t making 
more than $35 a week. I know, because he used to 
b.'ong to our crowd. ‘There were six of us and there 
was hardly a night that we didn’t bowl or shoot pool 

play cards together. 

Lots of times we would sit down and talk about 
earning more money, but that’s all it ever amounted 
to--talkt Bob was the only one who really did 
anything. 

‘I'm through wasting my spare time like this,’ 
he said one night ‘I'm going to take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools and 
try to make something of myself before it is too late.’ 

We didn’t much of Bob after that—he’d al- 
woys laugh and say he was ‘too busy’ when we'd ask 

to join a party. 

at him now. A big man in a big job. 

ive times as much as I'll ever make. Oh, 
| I was not to send in that I. C. S. coupon 
a” 


see 


ger are you going to wait before taking 
you know will bring you advancement and 
Aren't you tired working for a small 


and mail this salary- 
International Cor- 
Surely it is better 
year or two years 
has cost you. 


ment to mark 
what the 
ls can do for you 
lay than to wait a 
how much the delay 


1 find out 

ence t 

nd it in t 
and then 

bb t now 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


_—— —_— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
‘The Universal University’’ 

Box 2955-D, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
our booklet Whe Wins and 4 Why.” and full particulars 

about the which 1 have marked : 


realize 


subject before 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
() Industrial Management () Business Correspondence 
Bb eee Management LL) Show Card and Sign 
] Traffic Management Lettering 
J Accounting and C.P.A Stenography and Typing 
Coaching }) Civil Service 
[) Cost Accounting 
[ }) Bookkeeping 
Salesmanship 
(} Secretarial Work 
[} Spanish C) French Illustrator 
Cj Advertising O Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineer Architect 
Electric Lighting 
f 


Railway Mail Clerk 


High School Subjects 


bien se School Subjects 
Mavazine and Book 


Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer 


Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
[} Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
(} Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(}) Gas Engine Operating 


Chemistry Qe Pharmacy 
} Civil Engineer 


Automobile 
| } Surveying and Mapping 


Airplane Engines 
( } Metallurey C) Mining 


J 
: Agriculture and Poultry 
(J) Steam Engineering (2) Radio Mathematics 


Name 
Street Address 


city 


I’ wou reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


The Sylvester Schools 


vhose progress has been hindered or 
retarded by illness, nervousness, speech 
defects or inability to adapt themselves 

the usual forms of instruction. Illus- 
trated catalog. 1614 Pleasant St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Vises ENJOY Conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church becausethey useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drum Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet andswornstatement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 237, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


For boys 
and girls 





Rabancha 


ithe world that she loved. 


| meant to scream. 
|exploded on her lips. 


}; now 


| little hope of extorting friends, 
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we 
an’ 


mentionin’ of the nuns 
Me 
an’ Wiil 


An’ 
at Woako long time. 
there’s Ahnee. Me 
both—Mrs. Byrens could do that for 
us. We both feel Ahnee ought ’o be 
in schocl, a nun school there, right off. 
So—” . 
“Oh, 


woman. 
may be 


Will 


said 
ot 


I’ll be glad to take her, 
with a shadowy hint 
amusement as he rubbed his p 
|together and glanced with eens of 
teeth toward Mary. “Glad to see that 
she’s put 

“No, you don’t!”” Mary almost screamed 
him. Ahnee was the one thing in 
She had not 
It was as if the words 
Their sound dis- 


at 


concerted even her. 
Rabancha drew back with startled pop 
of eyes » quite as if he felt the solid ane 
under his feet give way. Captain 
Pawley stared at her, aski ng c almly: 
“W hy, Mary, whatever is the matter?” 
She was greatly confused, but angered 
too. Under her father’s scrutiny she be- 
came the more angry because of the 
confusion; and something about that 
black-bearded smile of Rabancha’s, his 
sly unctuously cynical mouthing of the 
words, the way he rubbed - hands, the 
familiar significance of his glance at her 
made Mary furious though her greedy 
money, 
and certain ways of sleasure out of him 
| he id not even yet chal gone. 
“He doesn’t want me in Sydney! 


He 


| doesn’t want me to meet his fine friend, 


| She 





Mrs. Colonel Byrens!”” And as Ra. 
bancha, with nervous pats on her arms 
and hasty soft words, tried to speak 
soothingly she turned on him with: 
“Don’t touch me, you—you—you! Oh 
Daddy! Daddy don’t you know— 
Her words stumbled out breathlessly. 
wanted to stop. She was terrified by 
P the more so by what 
she was about to say. Had she noticed 
the terror in Rabancha’s dark eyes as he 
edged away from her and gave anxious 
glances toward Captain Pawley, a vain 
sense of triumph might have caused her to 
goon. But she was half-blinded by tears. 
Her own fear seemed to snatch at the 
words even as they came to her lips. 
Giving way to sobs, Mary turned and 
flung herself against Ay -ela 
To Be ConTiNvE ED 


” 


what she had said, 





DOGS FOR BYRD’S 
POLAR FLIGHT 


NTO the uncharted 
about the South Pole, 


the wind ships drifting snow into 


Byrd will 


wastes 
where 


a stinging malignant fury, 
fly in September. 

With him will go Arthur Walden, 
and fifty 
picked huskies—almost as im- 
portant as the planes. Janet Mabie 
tells about themf - 
Coming in the next McCLURE’S 


famous trainer of dogs, 





ale hands 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of McCuure’s published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April rst, 1928, State of 
New York, County of New York, ss. Before 
me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
B. Frank Davis, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of the 
McCuvure’'s Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid alilantien for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, — 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publisher 3 
editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: Publisher, International Publi- 
cations, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York 
City; Editor, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, 
119 West goth Street, New York City; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, 
B. Frank Davis, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City. 2. That the owner is: (If owned 
by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) International Publications, Ince., 
119 W. goth St. Sole Stockholder, Star 
Holding Corp., care of Corporation Trust 
Co. of America, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Sole Stockholder, W. R. Hearst, 137 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 3. Th hat the 
known bondholders, mort ms and other 
security holders owning or paces, I per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 5. That the 
average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) B. Frank 
Davis, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 20th day of 
March, 1928. William J. Sperl, Notary 
Public, Queens County No. 1715 Reg. No. 
3354. Certificate filed in New Y ork County 
No. o11 Reg. No. 9603. My commission 

expires March 30, 1929. [Seal.] 
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Make This Summer 
Care Free 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 
HE delights of summer are many .. . dainty, 
airy frocks, soft starlit evenings, motoring and 
dancing. Do you make the most of these 
© happy out-of-door hours? Or are you constantly 
S H T t t worried over the effect of heat upon your hair? 
ummer air red men Many a woman goes through the summer with this 


heat bugbear in mind. How often you hear, “My 


Give your hair this simple, regular 2. 3 : rp P : ; . 
euencien. te has Given my halt hair is a fright!” A lovely toilette is ruined by oily, 
\ beauty which never fails to attract. unmanageable hair. 


vos ee, ar You can solve this problem as I have. During the 
pon today. hottest hours my hair adds charm to my appearance. 
First— Each morning I apply my Hair Youth to the 


, 
( 


Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to try your sys- 
tem of hair beautifying. 
Send me the box of gener- 
ous samples: 
Hair Youth Fruity Shampoo 
Wave and Sheen 
enclose 20 cents to apply 
on mailing expenses. 


scalp [with an eye-dropper, not disturbing the wave }. 
It nourishes and guards against dandruff and excess 
oil, The natural color and sparkle are preserved. 
Second—Once a week I wash my hair with my refresh- 
ing Fruity Shampoo, It cleanses quickly, is easily 
rinsed out and leaves the hair delightfully soft. 
Third—I wave my hair with my “Wave and Sheen”, 
applying my combs in the direction I wish the wave. 
A soft, lovely wave is the result. It’s the only dressin 
I know that brings out the fascinating high-lights an 
glow of healthy, youthful hair. 


An Invitation 


Linvite you to send coupon below for generous samples so you 
may prove to yourself how easy it is to make your hair lovely. 


FRE Certificate for full 50¢ tube of Quindent, the 


milk-of-magnesia tooth paste will be included. 
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Street 





on ripeinaneneeseaienenintianietgatinamantentnsnins 


Certificate for Free 50-cent tube of Quindent, the Five-in-One tooth outa, will be enclosed. 
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“TEX” RICKARD 


World Famous 
Sports Promoter, 


writes: 
“Lucky Strikes never 
injure my throat. 
Many of my friends 
in all walks of life 
use and enjoy them.” 
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